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SIGHT. 


BY MARY OCLEMMER, 








FROM out the sea that beat with sullen might 
Along the day—a sea of weariness and doubt 
and fear— 
A sudden wave of ever-widening light 
Rolled inward, till the dim and distant seemed 
most near and clear. 


Whence came it from? Not from the visible 
sea, 
Nor from the visible Heaven bending near. 
Beyond, from the invisible infinite 


Grew the apocalypse that made all things 
clear. 


What was it, Lord, but thine indwelling light 
That floods thy universe, or, in a single 
spark, 
Set in its darkness, gives some blind soul 
sight, 
Till it soars toward thee surely from the 
groping dark ? 


So may it be, Lord, when Death’s twilight dim 
Deepens around me, cold and lonely, near 
and very drear, 
Let thy great wave of sight come flowing in 
To light my passage outward, and I will not 
fear, 


THE DYING LEGACY OF GERRIT 
SMITH TO HIS COUNTRYMEN. 


BY HON, HENRY WILSON, 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 








AmMoNG the numerous deaths of illustri- 
ous men, which have been of late so fre- 
quent as almost to cease to startle by their 
suddenness and number, have been many 
who had distinguished themselves in the 
“irrepressible conflict,” and written their 
names in ineffaceable letters upon the anti- 
slavery record of the generation now pass- 
ing away. Within two and a half years 
Seward, Chase, Hale, Sumner, Greeley, 
Tappan, Leavitt, Chaplin, May, Garrett, 
Green, and Child have died, leaving their 
deeds and words so achieved and ‘‘so 
written to after times as they should not 
willingly let die.” And now to this list is 
added that of one hardly less than the peer 
of either—tbe name of Gerrit Smith. 
Seward, Chase, Hale, and Sumner were 
statesmen, occupying high positions and 
were long in public life, and their words 
and deeds have become a part of 
the political history of the nation. Gree- 
ley, Leavitt, and Child were journal- 
ists, and their brave and trenchant words, 
through lovg years of powerful editorship, 
rendered a service to the cause of human 
rights simply incalculable. Garrett and 
Chaplin, while they did not ignore or under- 
value fhe enunciation and advocacy of 
principles designed for the emancipation of 
a race, chose mainly for their part of the great 
drama av agency on the underground rail- 
road, to put in practice these principles by 
aiding those who sought to escape from this 
terrible thralldom and tosecure their freedom 
by flight, although they did it at cost of 


' property, position, and social favor, of per- 


secution and imprisonmemt. May. and 
Green were clergymen, who, though differ- 
ing widely in theological tenets, were in 
perfect accord in their untiring devotion to 
the cause of freedom and in. their eloquent 
advocacy of the primal truths of human 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. Tappan 
aud Smith were business men, of large re- 











sources, high commercial consideration, 
and recognized standing in social life; and 
in their sphere they were no less committed 
to the same cause, no less self-sacrificing in 
its support. 

Gerrit Smith was grandly endowed, 
physically, mentally, and morally. With 
imposing presence and port, he was a man 
to be noticed in any assembly ; with high 
intellectual gifts and culture, with strong 
convictions and unsbrinking courage, he 
was a man to be heard; with reverent loy- 
alty to God and truth, his arguments and 
appeals took strong hold of those who 
were like loyal to the higher law. He ac- 
cepted in their fullness the great ideas of 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man, and to their recognition and real- 
ization he consecrated everything. His long 
life and large possessions were ever devoted 
without stint to the benign work of making 
the world brighter and better, ever seeking 
to lift up the lowest, but never seeking to 
pull down the higher. 

Thousands, blessed by his toil and self- 
sacrificing generosity, still live to cherish 
his name and memory. But other thou- 
sans have passed beyond, where, it may be, 
they were waiting for his coming and 
ready with their all-hail for their noble 
benefactor. Perhaps, too, it was given to 
this chanipion of humanity, as his eyes 
were closing on earth and he was passing 
from the claspof mourning friends, to see 
the smiling faces of his beneficiaries in 
eternity, ready to greet him and to hear 
“the welcome sound in the heavenly world 
ere the farewells were hushed in this.” 


Gerrit Smith belonged to that class of 
Abolitionists who could love the slave 
without hating the master; could abhor the 
system and yet sympathize with those in- 
volved therein—with the slaveholder as 
really as with his victim. Indeed, he was 
the furthest removed from that “ malignant 
philanthropy” sometimes charged against 
reformers. And since the close of the war 
none have been more ready to forgive and 
forget the past and join in earnest en- 
deavors for the future—to reconstruct 
what had been so sadly broken, to reha- 
bilitate what had been so thoroughly 
stripped and rendered so complety deso- 
late. With large-hearted and open-handed 
liberality, he has been prompt to respond 
to calls in behalf of the ill-starred and 
stricken South. 


But the tireless and unsleeping vigilance 
that watched for forty years the slave in 
his chains, conjoined with unresting labors 
for his release, did not remit its careful 
oversight when he became a freedman and 
the nation’s ward. Nor has this watchful- 
ness been without cause; for these objects 
of his solicitude, though delivered from 
their bondage, are still in the wilderness and 
far from the promised land. And as he 
had the sagacity to detect, so he had the 
courage to proclaim to his countrymen 
the dangers that still environ the black 
man. And these dangers, be has shown, 
come not from the South alone, with its 
White Leagues, its outrages, and ever-re- 
curring scenes of anarchy and violence; 
not from the Democratic party alone, with 
its victories won under and with the 
party’s openly-proclaimed abhorrence to 
its former principles and policy and de- 
pendence upon Southern sympathy and 
support; but from the bosom of the Repub- 
lican party, from its hesitancy to stand up 
to its proclaimed opinions, in the timidity 
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of too many of its presses, and in the in- 
credulous and apologetic tone of. many 
within its ranks concerning the present 
aspect and attitude of large numbers lately 
in rebellion. 

Mr. Smith was accustomed to issne ad- 
dresses or circulars to his countrymen, giv- 
ing his views of public affairs, when ques- 
tions deemed by him importaftt pressed 
for public consideration. On the 12th of 
December, 1874, he issued one of these cir- 
culars, which the friends of liberty, justice, 
and humanity should carefully read, and 
seriously’ ponder upon its reasonings and 
appeal and the facts on which they were 
based. This address was entitled ‘‘ Will the 
American people never cease to oppress und 
torture the helpless poor?” and was drawn 
from him by the practical application of the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
Indiana concerning colored children in the 
public schools by the local trustees of 
Brazil, atown in that state. By this decis- 
ion thirty-five colored children were ejected 
from the public schools of that town, 
though an account states ‘“‘many of the 
children cried bitterly when informed that 
they must leave and begged to be allowed 
to remain; but the trustees insisted that 
they must leave and they were so informed 
by their teachers.” 





Referring to this transaction and to the 
entreaties of the weeping children not to be 
made the victims of this barbarous injunc- 
tion, so like in spirit and purpose the de- 
cisions and decrees of ante-bellum times, 
Mr. Smith says: 

“Tenvy not the man who can read this 
extract with dry eyes and an unmoved 
heart. Lenvy not the man who cares not 
for the grief which wrung the little breasts 
of these dear children as they were driven 
from the school-rooms they loved and from 
the white children they loved and by whom 
they were loved.” 

He charged the responsibility mainly to 
the hesitancy of the Republican party in 
not sustaining by appropriate legislation 
the doctrine it maintained in its platform 
of 1872, that ‘‘complete liberty and exact 
equality in the enjoyment of all civil, polit- 
ical, and public rights should be established 
and effectually maintained throughout the 
Union by efficient and appropriate state 
and Federal . legislation.” Upon the 
Republican, he contended, and not upon 
the Democratic party rests the blame 
of all this, because of the latter ‘‘ nothing 
better was tobe expected.” ‘‘In the light,” 
he said, ‘‘ of its ever-disdainful and cruel 
treatment of the negro, all the world knew 
that the strong words for him in its plat- 
form of 1872 were only hypocrisy.” And 
he appealed to the God of justice and mercy 
to prompt the former ‘“‘ to rise to its feet 
again” and to enact. such laws as shall 
secure the sacred and inviolable rights of 
humanity, equality. before the law, and 
protection to the humblest and weakest in 
the whole wide domain. 

Referring to those who were concerned 
in carrying out the cruel and criminal pro- 
visions of the Fugitive Slave Act, he said: 
‘* Heinous as it was, however, I had about 
as soon stand in their shoes in the great 
reckoning day as in the shoes of the heart- 
less men who, whether in the capacity of 
legislutora or judges or in any other capac- 
ity, had a responsible part in thrusting from 
the common: school these dear little chil- 
dren, whose only crime was the complex- 
ion, which their Heavenly Father gave 
them.” And he added: 








law of slavery had obtained for centuries. 
Scarcely less odious and ludicrous is it now. 
when laws kindred to the low law of 
slavery call for the shutting out from the 
school children as dear to the heart of God 
as are any other children, and for shutting 
out of the car and steamboat and hotel 
persons, however wellJ-bred and refined, if 
only their complexion can be found fault 
witb.” 

Nor did he forget the South in his broad 
and large-hearted appeal.. Though speak- 
ing in no mealy words of their conduct, it 
is not difficult to detect the existence of a 
deep and earnest solicitude for those whose 
course he so sharply condemns. 

‘‘Alas! the South. Did the low law of 
slavery bring her peace? Far from it. But 
by the tears and bloodshed, poverty and 
desolation to which it brought her it 
abundantly convinced her that ‘there is no 
peace to the wicked.’ And now again 
she cries out for peace; and now again 
her sins will not let her have it. Peace will 
be hers when she shall consent to ‘do justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with God,’ 
and not till then. It is for her to elect 
whether she will have it now, or whether 
she will for twenty or thirty years longer 
be the prey of a troubled conscience and 
appalling fears. It will not, however, be 
ten years ere she will see, and Jament with 
tears of anguish, the great and guilty mis- 


take of her present attitude. 
* * * * * 


“*T close with beseeching the South to 
accept the wise advice which President 
Grant offers her in his recent message. He 
is her friend, and he says to her: ‘ TREAT 
THE. NEGRO AS A CITIZEN AND VOTER, AS HE 
18 AND MUST REMAIN.’” 

It is hardly probable that the ‘‘ South” 
he addressed will either heed or hear these 
words of truth and soberness. Infatuated 
and maddened, it will probably pursue the 
course it has marked out, whatever the end 
may be. But there are those who should 
and probably will accept this dying legacy 
of the aged philanthropist in the same spirit 
with which it was.given and heed words 
that seem almost as if they came from the 
other world. The old anti-slavery men, veter- 
ans of a thirty years’ war, though their ranks 
have already been sadly decimated and are 
yearly becomming thinner, must heed the 
summons, come again to the front, to renew, 
if need be, the conflict for still farther vin- 
dication of human rights and the more 
complete fruition of former hopes, and by 
the same weapons of moral warfare—appcals 
to the higher and better sentiments of out 
nature—the conflict they had fondly hoped 
was ended. 
ORTHODOXY AND UNITARIANISM. 


CONCLUSION. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD ABBOTT. 





Tas article continues the enumeration of 
facts showing a convergence of Unitarians 
and Orthodox in matters of practice and in 
fellowship. 

4. ABRIDGMENT OF CREEDS. 

This seems the place to advert, though 
only in a very general way, to an appar- 
ent tendency among the Congregational 
churches to lay aside their creeds; at least, 
to abridge or otherwise modify those form- 
ulas of doctrine which have been handed 
down from the past as requiring the assent 
of all who desire to become churchmem- 
bers. 

(1.) This tendency has been thus alluded 
to and commended by a Congregational 
minister in a public speech—namely, Rev 
W. J. Tucker—the occasiOn being that State 





“‘T do not forget how very odious and 


Sunday-school Convention at Manchester. 











N. H., to which reference has already been 
made: 


“The age is breaking up creeds, 
this wi goo we abel mt ah 


twenty. 
lievers in the: Sci > deer ag 
grouba of belief - ay, 
can @i meet. This is a 

Creeds and @iffereiites of opie are . 
torn Bway.” 


(2) Thefotegoing is no Were utteranieer’ 


private opinion. Close upon the report of 
it comes The Advance, of Chicago, with an 
editorial on “Growth in Theology,” both the 
tenor and point of which are fairly given 
by its concluding sentences: 

“Hence, in part, at least, the times of 
revolution to which the religious world has 
most evidently come. While Tyn- 
dall and Huxley are looking for more light 
out of atoms and animalcules, the earnest 
and honest and humble students of the 
Bible may, with equal certainty of success, 
be looking for new rays to flash out of the 
inexhaustible Word of God. And, in order 
to this, it is doubtless better, sometimes, to 
try the power of the eyes, without the 
glasses of preferred creeds.” 


(3.) Nor are these mereidle words. Al- 
most simultaneously with their utterance, 
the State Conference of Connecticut, at 
Bridgeport, under the vigorous lead of Dr. 
Bacon, is engaged in the discussion and 
adoption of a minute recommending ‘‘such 
a catholic and scriptural statement of re- 
ligious belief, to be used in the admission 
of members to the church, that no true 
Christian within the parish limits will be 
excluded from the privileges and duties of 
churchmembership ” 

(4) If space permitted, it would be easy 
toshow how generally the Congregational 
churches of the country are acting in ac- 
cordance with this spirit. The spirit is 
peculiarly manifest in invitations to the 
Lord’s Supper, the custom of which may 
safely be said to have undergone consider- 
able modification during the last ten or 
twenty years. This modification is thus 
emphasized by a writer in The Religious 
Magazine for 1867: 

“T was not aware, until recently, that in 
the Orthodox Coneregational churches 
there were any ministers who went any 
further than to invite members of the 
cburch by profession. Usually, so far as I 
hear, there has been even a limitation to 
that invitation. The form has been ‘mem- 
bers of Evangelical churches,’ or ‘members 
of other churches in regularstanding.’ But 

a few Sundays since the pastor of an Or- 
ae church, whose creed, too, is strictly 
Calvinistic, gave an invitation to the com- 
munion in the following terms: ‘ All mem- 
bers of other churches and all who feel an 
interest in the sacrament are invited to remain 
with us at the table of our Lord.’ Surely, 
this is an age of ecclesiastical progress. 
Who of us that believes in the Lord Jesus 
Christ could ask a more liberal invitation 
than this?” 

5. OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


It now only remains to mention the 
crowning evidence of all, the recent attempt 
on the part of the American Unitarian As- 
socixtion at a fraternal correspondence 
with the National Council of Congregation- 
al Churches. The history of this attempt 
is so familiar that it need not be recited at 
any length. It istrue that the Unitarian 
delegation thought it wiser to address a let- 
ter to the New Haven Council than to at- 
tend in person, and that by a peculiar stress 
of circumstances their letter did not reach 
the Council until after its adjournment ; but 
that a salutation of some sort was somewhat 
eagerly expected cannot be denied, and that 
it would have been heartily received and 
responded to there is good reason for beliey- 
ing. As evidence thereto may be cited this 
passage in arecent letter from the Rev. Ea. 
ward C. Towne to The Christian Register : 

‘© A leading member of the New Haven 
Council said to me, in regard to the Unita- 
rian delegation : ‘Some of those who have 
most kept the memories of conflict in the 
past would oppose theirreception; but that 
the Council at large would give them a good 
welcome, not merely as a matter of just and 
proper courtesy and charity, but with the 
frank acknowledgment that the old wide 
gulf of separation is much narrowed of late 
—from our side, too, as well as from the Uni- 
tarian—so that we, no less than they, feel 
that hands of hearty charity may reach 
across and a measure of general Christian 
fellowship be sincerely and honestly main- 
tained.’ The doubt about welcome, there- 
fore, which led to sending a letter, instead of 
making a visit, though natural enough, was 
not at all just to what I may call the rising 
spirit and the advancing attitude of Congre- 
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swept all before it if Dr. Ellis and Mr. Hale 


had given it a chance.” 


Mr. Towne speaks confidently, but that 


be fs justifi doing would ap 
pear from ‘an yee in The Sbeonea fran 


on) ere ae the 
plitises fii quotation marks being these of 
the Unitarian delegation in their letter: 


‘©Thig letter’. . . 4 ble 
in’spirit And form, and makes us the 4 | 
regret that these honored brefilien, 80 dis- 
tinguished for their zeal in every good 
work, did not appear in person and receive 
from the Council at New Haven responsive 
expressions of personal esteem and cordial 
fellowship. None can ‘long and labor and 
pray’ more earnestly than we for the day 
when ‘the Congregational body, true to its 
precious memories and traditions, shall 
again be of one mind and one heart in 
Christ, or be more glad to think that our 
differences now are rather ‘as to the forms 
of truth than as to the truth itself, in the 
letter and not in the spirit, in what bas been 
said once rather than in what we are trying 
to say now.’ 


In view of these circumstances, it would 
seem as if it should be admitted that official 
fraternal correspondence, in the highest 
form, between the Unitarians and the Con- 
gregationalists, has virtually taken place, if 
not actually. Could it have taken place, 
even tothe extent of preliminaries, ten or 
twenty years ago? Could the prelimin- 
aries even have been arranged now but for 
underlying currents on thé side of both 
denominations setting toward a common 
point? 

REMARES. 

1. All the churehes, ministers,and ovher 
authorities named, quoted, or in any wise 
referred to in the above recital of opinions 
and facts are in full and orderly standing in 
their respective denominations; most of 
them are representative. The volume of 
their evidence could be strongly re-enforce. 
by abundant citations from other witnesses, 
whose testimony, however, I have carefully 
excluded, though justly relevantand hardl7 
to be challenged. 

2. It must be admitted, even though re- 
luctantly, that the facts classified uoder 
the head of “Practice and Fellowship” 
give great additional force toany argument 
which may be derived from the opinions 
collected under the head of ‘*‘ Thought and 
Utterance.” Unitarians and the Orthodox 
could never co-operate as they are seen to 
be doing in work under the Gospel if they 
were not coming to some agreement con- 
cerning certain doctrines of the Gospel. 

8. It can hardly be regarded as a suf- 
ficient and satisfactory explanation of such 
utterances as those of President Fairchild- 
and Dr. Hill, or of such positions as those 
of Dr. Peabody and Chandler Robbins, or 
of such relationships as those of the Boston 
Young Men's Christian Union and the New 
Hampshire State Sunday-school Convention 
to say that they are exceptional. So might 
it be said of the first buds of spring, or of 
the first frosts of autumn, that they are ex- 
ceptional; but in either case a change of 
season is nevertheless betolcened. 

4. To those who deplore the tendency 
whose signs have been tl.us recounted it 
must be one of its most painful features 
that it seems to give offense to almost no- 
body and trouble to but comparatively few; 
that the change has come about silently, 
without resistance and e!most unobserved. 

5. The present attitude of Unitarians and 
the Orthodox toward each other seems to 
be such that it may properly be represented 
by two circles, whose distinct centers are 
farfrom coinciding, but whose respective 
circumferences have passed each other to 
a small overlapping of the two surfaces. 
The space included between the intersect. 
ing arcs corresponds to the broader land 
surveyed in this communication. There 
are men in the two denominations who 
stand along the inner lines, near to each 
other, whose views largely blend and whose 
labors justly often mingle. There are others 
who stand at*the extremes, who never 
could touch atany point and who doubt- 
less never will. 

6. Theterm “ Unitarian” bas been a far 
less definite one than the term “ Orthodox.” 
To say of a man that he is “ Orthodox” 
has heretofore given us a fairly precise 
idea of his theological ground; but to say 
of him that he is a “‘ Unitarian” has been 
like saying that he lives in London—it 





gationalism—s spirit which would have | 


leaves him neither here nor there. The 





four-corpered sheet of Unitetiamism con-— 
ies all) manner of belidits of the earth and 

sts and creeping thitgs and fowls 
of . dir, and the fuct OF this diversity 
is to Werkept_ ‘Th wind in ‘measuring avy 
tendendy-of the body to “Orthodoxy. 
To some extent it fs trae, I think, that 


| the = Orthodoxy is acquiriug a like 


Lapel Unitatians and Orthodox 
have much correct information yet to gain 
of each other. On each side there has been 
a great deal of misrepresentation, with con- 
sequent misunderstanding of the other. In 
a measure the two bodies have stood over 
against each other like two armies hidden 
by a fog. Many Unitarians have acquired 
their sole impressions of Orthodoxy through 
the channel of caricature. To many of the 
Orthodex Unitarianism first appeared as 
one of the bugbears of childhood. It is ex- 
ceedingly desirable that, laying aside all 
prejudice and passion, we study to know 
each other accurately and so to judge each 
other fairly. To that end may not this 
series of articles be regarded as a contribu- 
tion? 

8. And if so, then, finally, I ask to be in- 
dulged in one word of personal explanation. 
Iam not a Unitarian. I am not an “Ortho- 
dox Congregationalist” with “Unitarian” 
sympathies. I have not written in the inter- 
est of Unitarianism, nor in the advocacy of a 
still nearer “ coming together” of Unitarians 
and the Orthodox as such. I have but 
acted as the amanuensis of facts, which have 
a right to be heard and might otherwise be 
dumb. If they speak for themselves, shall 
we, therefore, refuse to listen? I believe 
that ‘‘ Unitarianism,” judged by its average, 
and not by its best extreme, has been dead- 
ening rather than quickening to the spirit- 
ual nature of man, and that ‘‘ Orthodoxy” 
was never so biblical in its position and 
never more earnest and effective in its work 
than it isto-day. But I believe also in join- 
ing truth to truth and allying right with 
right wherever they are found. AndI am 
not afraid of facts, nor unwilling to accept 
conclusions from them, even if ove of those 
conclusions be that both Orthodoxy and 
Unitarianiam within the last few years have 
somewhat relaxed their former rigid atti- 
tude toward ench other. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 








CHICAGO. 





BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 





Muc# is written upon ancient cities. 
Why sbould the most modern be left un- 
sung? If Johnson could devote a whole 
poem to London, certainly the latest born 
of London deserves an article. The fevered 
South irks the truth as much as a sick 
patient both the diagnosis that reveals the 
disease and the medicine which removes it. 
Let it, therefore, sleep its troubled sleep 
until it is willing to accept a joyful awaken- 
ing; while we turn our eyes on one of the 
latest of the city creations of America— 
latest, if not greatest. 

So much has been written on Chicago, 
especially by its own citizens, that one, 
after all, approaches a scmewhat hackneyed 
theme; but, as it is ever putting on new 
forms and forces, the changing kaleidoscope 
merits fresh pens. One of these days some 
book-maker (probably of Europe, for the 
American litterateur despises themes which 
the English writer makes into valuable 
work) will get up a volume entitled ‘* The 
New Cities of the New World,” which, 
with abundant illustration, will set forth 


| the chief towns of the continent from 


Boston to San Francisco. It will be a 
taking work. Chief—and in some things 
chiefest—among these sketches will be the 
Lake City. It is a mixture unequaled of 
danger and delight, of extravagance and 
economy, of magnificence and misery, of 
all the alliterations of all the alphabet. It fs 
passion, fierce and fiery as its own flames, set 
in stone and sawn into shingles. It has a 
life of its own more peculiar than that of 
any other American town. Boston is not 
so marked in its cold hauteur, nor New 
York in its luscious abundance, nor Phil- 
adelphia in its homeful luxury, nor Balti- 
more in its delicate deliciousness. It 
draws something from every Eastern orig- 
inal, and so assimulates these qualities into 
its own law of being that one detects the 





original with difficulty, if at all, ip its new 
vitality. 

Before the fire it impressed me as the 
fastest city in the world—fast not because 


itMevelto re 80 Muchas because it bad 
to, | not help it. To-day, if the 
pace is somewhat subdted, the speed is 
still sivifter than that of all other rivals. 

It i8 Said our cont is more giagnet- 
izeditiran t ; We, #8 2 nation, 
are en making Dr. Ox’s exper- 


iment, and are getting drunk on too much 
oxygen. If so, Chicago is nearest the 
tank, imbibes the most of the fiery ether, 
and reveals its effects the most startlingly. 
In fact, one is almost ready to see the 
whole city explode, and disappear in a 
roar, a puff, and a sensible and somewhat 
suffocating odor at any unexpected mo- 
ment, like Bret Harte’s ‘‘ Miss Addie de 
Laine.” But still the inflation goes on, or 
its outward revealing; and still the retort 
does not burst, but seems the solider for the 
pressure within. 

But this writing, I fear, is getting into the 
oxygenized condition. It will soon become 
Chicagoized if itis not put under bit and 
bridle. Let us, then, harness our generals 
to specials; make up a bill of particulars 
whicb shalf contain our alliteral contrarie- 
ties. 

Chicago is one of those cities that you 
fancy can be mapped in a moment, and yet 
prove among the most difficult of enter- 
prises when fairly undertaken. What is 
easier to say than that a river enters from 
the lake and makes two branches, and that 
on the land lying between the lake shore 
and this river trunk and its double branch- 
ing lies the town. As it has grown, it has 
crossed the branch banks, and stretched up 
and down the lake side, and spread itself 
out on the prairie, like afan. All this does 
not map the town. It only shows how 
hard it is to be mapped. For instance, 
only a partial system of street-naming 
crosses the main river, so that the north 
and south sides, though separated by a 
narrow frith, are two substantially inde- 
pendent towns. The main streets are on 
the south side. That is the richest and 
most lordly section. Yet its chief streets 
cross not the stream, and so its exclusive- 
ness is the better maintained. 

More perplexing is the breaking up of 
street unity by the smaller branches. The 
west side is separated from the south by a 
thread of a brook, deep and dirty. Its 
streets are maintained in oneness with the 
older and richer section. Yet even here 
we find windings of the river deluding us, 
and we make rushes for bridges, and find 
on getting over that we are still on the same 
side. In the last effort I made to reach a 
depot I well recall the ludicrous condition 
in which I found myself, when, crossing a 
bridge that I was sure would lead me thith- 
er, I still found myself on the same side 
as before. This was not exactly so, though 
it looked exactly so. The blunder arose 
from the fact that you may cross three 
rivers in your passage through the town, 
and their crooked relations to each other 
prevents one pot to the manor born (I stick 
to ‘‘manor”—it is the more Englishy and 
recherché) or trained from discerning which 
is which. 

Bat, like all cities, however perplexing, 
itissubduable. Patience will conquer even 
Cologne, in its perversity of streets, no less 
than of its perfumes. The city, however, 
like all others, must be explored by one’s 
self if he would be its topographical con- 
queror. A guide is no teacher. Be your 
own guide if you would be complete master 
of a town. 

But it is not the lay of its land that makes 
Chicago; not even the fact of its river and 
her branches. These are simply geo. 
graphic. Her nature lies deeper. She 
might be like a hundred other towns if that 
were all. It is the spirit that possesses her 
that makes her what she is. She is the 
Northwest embodied. And the Northwest 
is the Northeast expanded and intensified. 
As Cincinnati is the child of Philadelphia, 
8t. Louis of Baltimore, Chicago bas two 
parents—New York and Boston. She shows 
the nature of both in her style and features. 
The intellectual activity of the city is 
remarkable. No Western and only one 
Eastern town issues so many publications. 
Before the fire her list of serials exceeded 
every city saye New York. In serials and 
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cereals she was equally abounding. Her 
publishing houses are to-day the largest 
west of the Mountains. They stimulate 
local brains to a vigorous activity. And 
there are local brains to be stimulated. 
One of the best proofs of its latest activity 
Is Prof. Matthews’s “‘Getting on in the 
World,” a very sparkling melange of anec- 
dote, quotation, poetry, and proverb. The 
two best books for young men America bas 
gotten up were written in the West— 
Beecher’s ‘ Lectures” and Matihews’s 
“ Getting On.” 

This vehement life, of course, boils over 
In the daily and weekly journalism. No- 
where are abler papers published. We 
refer now to their moral quality. There the 
tiver of Chicago journalism divides. One 
branch is feted in the extreme, and one is 
sweet; but each is full of life and power. 
It isa question with some whether Lucifer 
or Michael heads the created hosts. But 
It is no question with any one that 
both head them. §o this city produces the 
ablest of journal, though they are of two 
violently hostile sorts. It is a noticeable 
fact that the names of her papers are better 
known East than those of any other city 
except New York. Her Tribune makes 
even the original recognize its power. It 
imitates its nominal parent in politics, 
which is with them to-day policy. Her 
Times outscurrilizes the Herald of New 
York. It sparkles with mischief and evil. 
Her Inter-Ocean, an admirable name, is the 
clearest, wisest, and strongest of American 
dailies in the treatment of the great South- 
ern problem—as far from settlement to-day 
as when Lee surrendered his sword and 
pen and politics reopened their war. It is 
the true and almost only successor of the 
great Tribune of ante-bellum fame and 
power. There is no uncertain sound in its 
columns. Telegraphic and editorial, it sees 
the terrible wilderness trials of the men of 
the South, whose chains were loosened, not 
dissolved, by Lincoln and by Grant. When 
it circulates eastward as the Greeley journal 
of yesterday went wes!ward we shall feel 
and follow our way out of the lowness and 
guilliness and cowardice and crime that 
now nationally envelop and fetter us, 

The weeklies are as powerful as the 
dailies. The Advance, Interior, and North- 
western Advocaie excel most Western and 
Eastern church p»pers in their pith and 
power. They believe in satire as an instru- 
ment of salvation and put pungently the 
Gospei truth. 

They have need of it; for nowhere does 
Satan more rioteusly rule, or seek to, than 
in this city. His journals, his pulpits, his 
preachers are abounding in vigor. They 
dash on the bucklers of the Almighty as 
though to dash was to capture. It is well 
for Orthodoxy to be well buttressed and 
armed. As in Boston, there is but little 
alliance with Heterodoxy. Those who seek it 
fall in the one field as surely as in the other. 
Murray and Swing, with all their ability 
and almost. Orthodoxy, in vain seek to effect 
the impossible alliance. Shibboleth or Sib- 
boleth is the war-cry at both the fords of 
Boston and Chicago. New York can afford 
tocompromise. She is not a center of the 
fight. She had neutral ground in the Rev- 
olution. There was none near Boston. 
There is none near Chicago. Satan or 
Christ, which is king? is the question asked 
of every soul. 

Talent is revealed in all these contestants. 
Where is the pulpit better manned? Where 
ideas more forcibly advanced by their many- 
sided advocates? Fowler, with his Ortho- 
dox battle-ax; Cheney, with his forceful 
will; Bartlett, Patton, Goodwin, Powers, 
the poetic and broad-brained Thomas 
Parkhurst, Edwards, with their antipbo- 
nals, Swing, Rider, and Collier, show how 
full of potency is this platform. 

Central Chicago is most noticeable asa 
city that is compact together. Boston 
arises from the fire with great beauty, but 
with great variety in its beauty. Brick, 
marble, granite, iron give it a kaleido- 
scope aspect. Chicago disdains such varie- 
ties and lines its streets with continuous 
gray. Dark stone or iron stretch in tall 
piles on either side, ornamented in every 
style, bewildering in their majesty. Broad- 
way has ignominious buildings thrust in 
among its tall edifices. Every city has but 
Chicago. It is distractingly grand. You 
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cannot tell the streets one from the other 
because of this uniformity of splendor. it 
is a mass of superbness. 

Yet this magnificence has its antipodes. 
The ontskirts are as wooden as the center 
is ironized and stoned. Hundreds of acres 
of white houses encompass on the west or 
prairie side the haughty heart. Nay, more, 
the river, lined on either side for a mile, if 
not for miles, with lumber-wharves, dimin- 
ishes the beauty and increases the peril of 
thetown. Nothing is more admirable for 
business or less admirable for safety. They 
cut canals from the river in the soft prairie 
to the saw-mill, and so dump logs and take 
on the boards from the self-same boat. But 
they girdle the city with gunpowder. One 
only wonders that conflagrations are 50 
few, not that they are so many, and is not 
surprised at the withdrawal of insurance 
risks. As well insure a magazine. It seems 
to be got up for a pyrotechnic display, and 
the fuses are all laid; only the lamp in 
Widow O’Leary’s barn, or a match in a 
smoker’s pocket, or the end of his cigar is 
needed to touch the fuse and burn again all 
their palaces. To increase this peril, the 
fiercest of American winds blows, half the 
year, straight from these wooden houses and 
lumber-wharves on the sandstone and mar- 
ble town. The prairie winds, unbroken in 
their rush from the Rocky Mountains, sweep 
ferociously on to the lake. They only need 
a spark, and iron is as tow in their presence. 
The only protection against this storm and 
fire-wind is a rampart round the town 
(that would have been a wall had Chicago 
been built five hundred years ago)—a wall 
from lake to lake, swinging back on an arc 
of thirty miles, with wood forbidden inside, 
whether in houses or wharves. Now they 
employ the modern substitue—boulevards. 
These begin at the north side, in Lincoln 
Park, with its grand lake drive, intending 
to go up the lake a dozen miles, to the beau- 
tiful suburb of Evanston, the loveliest college 
town this side of Oxford. In expectancy 
they girdle the city. Already the West Side 
Park and the South Side are formed and 
the avenues connecting all are being laid 
out. These bigh enclosing trees may save 
the town from future burnings, especially if 
lumber-wharf and wooden dwelling be for- 
bidden within and without the tree en- 
closure. 

Finest of her parksis that on the south 
side, and finest probably of all American 
park-made drives is the Drexel Road, that 
leads to this park. The centera bank of 
flowery grass, seats, and trees, the drives 
on either side, it extendsa mile or more 
through handsome houses to the spacious 
park. The great defect, of course, In all 
these landscapes is their levelness. Ten 
feet of up-piled earth makes a hill, twenty 
a mountain. If Chicago could only get 
one of Cincinnati's bluffs or Boston’s hills, 
she would be so proud she could hardly 
be lived with inthe same national house. 
So her good fairy has had to flatten her 
down to keep her within bounds. But she 
makes good use of trees, waters, and 
asphalt pavements, and so makes one for- 
get the higher knobs of older cities. 

“What is Chicago worth?” asks the cold, 
inquisitive Yankee, whether from S!. Louis, 
Cincinnati, or the further East. ‘‘ That,” 
the Chicagoan proudly retorts, ‘‘is none of 
your business.” It is sufficient to know that 
the buildings are here, and only fire can 
abolish them. The mortgage may be held 
in New York, but they can’t get out a writ 
of habeas corpus and take the city away 
bodily. Business, too, will remain. The 
energetic Northwest—New England oxy- 
genized—makes this its center, and the con- 
centration and diffusion, here and hence, 
of grains, lumber, and cattle and swine is 
the most remarkable feature of the remark- 
able town. Its elevators are busy night 
and day storing and shipping grain. Its 
stock-yards area city of their own, with 
banks, hotels, stores, and acres of cattle. 
It is the capital of more produce than any 
city on the globe. 

This gives wealth, trade, and a future. 
It has built too fast for its means, and 
so, like most of America, is burdened with 
debts; but it can only cease to flourish 
when the thousands of square miles encom- 
passing it shall cease to possess a sturdy, 
industrious, intelligent, Christian popula- 
tion. It is one of the'best examples of our 


best spirit and institutions, It has many & 
terrible conflict yet to go through. Its 
foreign population are fearfully foreign io 
aims and actions. They despise America’s 
Sabbath and morality. They are set to do 
evil as boldly and actively as the ante- 
diluvians. Its buman sewers are hell- 
ishly corrupt. No city of the East has 
such a ring of sinful fire about it and within 
it. Cincinnati is its equal; but the flame of 
sin is not there as evident, for it is 
of a stolider make. It must fight fire 
with fire, Its ministers must be 
more earnest thau others elsewhere— 
more evangelical, more unceasing in 
labors. They are. Moody and Sankey 
have become world famous. They are 
only specimens of the Chicago sacred fire. 
A thousand souls were converted last winter 
at the Centenary Methodist Episcopal 
church, under the Jabors of their pastor, 
the eloquent J. O. Peck. The splendid 
churches of all orders are crowded with 
worshipers and the Sunday-sehools rise to 
large proportions. No city, save perhaps 
Brooklyn, has such morning and evening 
congregations or greater afternoon crowds 
of youth and children. The Lord isactive, 
if also the Devil. 

But space fails us to speak of its hotels, 
the envy of all other cities and the peril of 
its own; of its water-works, with the 
biggest (of course) steam-engines for hoist- 
ing the water from lake to chamber; of its 
water, the most perfect (of course, again) 
in the world, albeit it looks not unlike the 
milk of other cities; of its art galleries, in 
which it aspires with success ta compete 
with its older rivals of the East; of its tun- 
nels, end. bridges, and ruins, for it cao 
boast scores of acres, if not hundreds, cov- 
ered yet with as romantic walls of rock as 
English abbeys furnish, only Chicago’s 
bave no vines upon them nor grass about 
them. All these and other attractions are 
left unsung. - It is enough if the song lead 
you to visit the marvel of the West, which 
only needs to acquire the tone of rest that 
suecess undisputed and money in the purse 
can give to make it one of the choicest 
cities of the earth— 

‘Time's noblest offspring and her last,” 
ee 


ALL MEN OF ONE BLOOD ON ALL 
THE EARTH. 


BY PROF. TAYLER LEWIS, LL, D. 








Have we a class of beings among us who 
carry the semblance of men, who seem to 
think, act, feel, reason, enjoy, and suffer 
like men, who marvelously resemble us in 
their ways and motives, who interbreed 
with the acknowledged human race, and 
yet whose humanity is virtually denied ? 
It is an awful question, full of moral and 
political interest for us, especially at this 
time, when certain aspects of science are 
confounding us all with the brutes and 
deducing the human from the lowest 
animal life, making our own distance from 
the ape, as zoologically reckoned, a mere 
matter of statistical degree. The main- 
taining of the African’s proper humanity 
becomes thus an act of self-defense. We 
are.concerned for the honor of our poor 
relation. If he is to be shut out from the 
genus homo, it immediately starts the ques- 
tion, Who goes next, or is there any genus 
homo at all? 

It has, moreover, a deep religious bear- 
ing. The beings referred to seem to possess 
that highest thing yet found in man—the 
capacity to become a Christian, or the 
psychological state which renders them 
capable of that union with Christ we call 
our salvation. The virtual denial referred 
to.seems to upset all such notions, to make 
havoc, in fact, with all those higher ideas, 
as they are called, which assert the human 
dignity and immortality; or to resolve all 
religion into a delusive appearance, seeing 
that it can be so imitated—so grandly im- 
itated, as we have seen in not a few spec- 
imens—by such inferior creatures. 

Again, it has a most near political inter 
est. Our old Anglo-Saxon stock seems 
waning. The descendants of the Angli 
and Fenni and other tribes upon the Baltic, 
of whose peculiar civilization Tacitus gives 
us such a graphic account, are fast losing 
their predominance in these United States. 
We are becoming a conger ies populorum, & 





colluvies gentium; and it is important: to 


know who, if any, are té be sifted out. 

Now the beings referred to have a nominal 

citizenship. With all respect for Dr. Spear, 

1 would say that citizenship can be no 

divided or partial thing. It issimply mem- 

bership in the body politic, and that is in- 

separable from a participation of the civic 

life as itruns through the whole and every 

part, collective or individual. It may, 

indeed, allow of conditions, qualifications, 

franchises; but on the same impartial terms 

forall. It may be subject to the conditions 
of local government, whether called a state 
ora municipality; but only as such condi- 
tions are precisely alike for every one who 

falls under that local jurisdiction. When 
this is not the case the great citizenship is 
directly assailed, the essential principle of 

republicanism is violated, and the absolute 
and ultimate nationality, even bad there 
been no express constitutional provision for 
the purpose, is called upon to interpose for 
its security. 

In truth, nationality and citizenship are 
correlative terms. The one necessarily im- 
plies the other. A league, a confederacy 
may have corporate parts, but has not, 
strictly, either citizens or citizenship. The 
clearing up of the one question was the 
final settlement of its inseparable adjunct. 
There cannot be a nation without citizens, 
each one equally a citizen; as there cannot be 
a citizen, in the most real sense, without a 
sovereign nation that may be called upon, 
in the last resort, to vindicate his full citi- 
zenship. Perfect impartiality belongs to 
the very essence of the idea. There must be 
no legal hindrance in the way of one man 
in obtaining any franchise, any right of 
property, any educational benefit, any pub- 
ic convenience that is obtainable by any 
other man, according to the capacities that 
God has given him, Citizenship is either 
nothing at all, it is a farce,as Gen. Grant 
calls it, or it is such a partaking in the 
civic life that a hurt to it, anywhere, is a 
hurt.to-all, a wound which, if left unhealed, 
must affect the whole political health. 

But is there such an anomaly among us? 
Are there citizens of the United States, so- 
called, whose humanity is virtually denied ? 
Our body politic does certainly seem to in- 
volve this strange position. It is a mon- 
strosity which, unless cured or cast out, 
must bring the direst political evils, ending 
in nothing short of political death. It is 
this which makes the negro so importont 
an element in our national life. Such has 
he been from the very date of the Constitu- 
tion, such is he now, and such will he con- 
tinue to be, unless banished from our terri- 
tory, or reduced again to servitude, or fully 
incorporated by the acknowledgment of a 
citizenship-in no respect inferior to that of 
other men, from whatever nationality their 
descent may be derived. Until this is 
settled it will still be the prime question, 
ever haunting our politics, in spite of our 
doctrivaires, with all their talk of “ fulfilled 
missions” and ‘‘ buried issues.” No finan- 
cial issue, haying all its importance from 
the greater and from the tremendous strug- 
gle it has occasioned, will ever drive him 
out. 

A humanity virtually denied. Say what 
we will, this is the real gravamen in our 
politics. There can be no half way about 
it. Humanity is one—one in Adam, one 
in Christ, If the Negrois a man, he is a 
full man and entitled to the same treat 
ment which every other man has a right te 
demand of his fellow-men. His citizen- 
ship must be a full citizenship or we add 
to that sin of lying which has been our 
greatest offense in the sight of God since 
the beginning of our national history, Most 
undeniable is it, that the man of African 
descent is not so treated. The old lie of 
slavery, contradicting as it did the most 
solemn appeal to Heaven that was made in 
our famous Declaration of Independence, 
is added to and aggravated by the greater 
lie of the negro’s nominal citizenship. The 
colored man may have the ‘‘ farcical” priv- 
ilege of voting; but it amounts to noth- 
ing—it is worse than nothing, it is a pos- 
itive evil, both to himself and to the 
nation, if his true humanity, his full 
humanity continues to be called in ques- 
tion, as it certainly is in every part of our 
land. 

By what acts (political or social) is this 
done? We proceed to specify. The denial 
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sanitary reasons, general alike to ell who 
are affected by them, is a denial of human- 
ity. Social dislikes may take their own 
course; but when the law steps in and, on 
the ground alone of race diversity, forbids 
& man marrying one whom he has chosen 
and who has chosen him it is simply say- 
ing to him that he is not a full member of 
the human species. If there are, indeed, 
anthropoidal beings among us who can be 
thus treated, they should be removed from 
our land. To deny marriage on the ground 
of its being an unnatural or debasing amal- 
gamation and then leave to illicit lust the 
wanton production of a semi-human off- 
spring is nothing less than a moral and 
political monstrosity. 


Again, to say to one, either by law or 
by legalized custom, that he shall not wor- 
ship God in the same temple with other 
men, that his children shall not go to the 
same school with the children of other men, 
is a denial of his humanity. No other 
meaning can be given to these acts. The 
beings thus excluded are not recognized as 
men in the full sense that we hold ourselves 
tobe men. All talk about its being better 
for them that they should be by themselves 
is self-deluding, if not sheer hypocrisy. It 
is not the true reason ; or whatever appear- 
ance of fairness it may seem to have comes 
itself from a previous and deeper falsehood. 
Why is it better that they should be by 
themselves? Whatin this age of the world 
has nullified that truth, declared 1,800 years 
ago, that all men—all Christians, at least— 
are one in Christ Jesus. Difference of lan- 
guage, difference of creed, difference in 
modes of worship, arising out of difference 
of life and nationality, might furnish a 
shadow of some poor reason. But where 
these fail, as they do fail in-the case of the 
Negro, brought up with us and knowing no 
other language nor religion than he has 
learnt from us, itcan only be on the ground 
of some misgiving in respect to his full 
humanity. He may be a Christian in some 
way, but then he is an inferior one. The 
inconsistency we do not see, because we do 
not dare to look at it. 


In the other matter of the schools this 
inconsistency is no less glaring. When 
Irishmen, Germans, Italians, Japanese are 
freely admitted and Africans turned away, 
the language of the act is unmistakable. 
They are not men as Celts and Teutons are 
men; they are inferior beings, ‘with whom 
all intercourse, except of the servile kind, 
is degradation. The question of admission 
to hotels and vehicles of travel, however 
unjust and cruel the exclusion to the sub- 
Jects of it, may be passed over here, in view 
of the greater enormities that demand atten- 
tion. In this matter of the schools there is 
something deeply vital. It connects itself 
with our great national sin of lying. The 
argument usually employed is not simply 
inconsistent; it is insincere. Education is 
our national boast. Every demagogue has 
more or less to sayabout it. Now, since 
the Negro is nominally free, since he is called 
a citizen, it will not do toleave him with- 
out some kind of education. But why may 
not this be done in separate schools? Why 
stir up strife, or needlessly arouse preju- 
dice? Such is the argument of the super- 
intendent of the Peabody Fund. Such is 
the logic of Parson Brownlow and of the 
Virginia Senator Lewis, both of whom de- 
rive all their political importance from 
Negro votes. The latter calls the ‘Civil 
Rights Bill” a most ‘“‘iniquitous measure.” 
The reasoning, if it may be called such, 
overlooks the vital question altogether. It 
cannot stand even on the ground of con- 
venience, The communities for whom this 
argument is used cannot “ipport a general 
system for all, much iess incur the expense 
of double schools, with separate buildings 
and separate teachers for the tabooed class. 
Sometimes they say, kind souls, that the 
Negroes like it. This is all heartless, It 
carries with it a deeper and more damning 
lie. It means degradation, it means caste, 
it means in some way the denial of a full 
humanity, as is shown by the opposite 
treatment of all other nationalities among 
us. It is debasement, and in this view 
the inconsistency is horrible. The lan- 
guage is none too strong when ‘we bear 
in mind what education is claimed 
to be. It is culture, it is develop- 
ment, it is the lifting up the soul to 
a higher sense of man’s spiritual value. 
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Now look at it. ‘The Negro is to be educated, 
and yet the very first lesson taught him is 
his own degradation. Not simply from the 
tattered books out of which the poor dark 
child makes his first stammering attempts 
to read, but from all the surroundings of 
his wretched schoolbouse, in its tabooed 
separateness, does he get his first knowl- 
edge—the knowledge of his own deficient 
humanity. It is as though it bad been in- 
scribed over the portals of the doors and on 
every desk: This is the school for half-human, 
inferior creatures. Nothing from the Pea- 
body Fund can ever counteract such an 
influence. It is not education. As well 
give the name to the training of dogs and 
donkeys. The cruelty of the thing exceeds 
its falseness. To educate one to a knowl- 
edge of his inferiority, of his own dehu- 
manized condition! What greater wrong 
could be done him? Let him alone in his 
ignorance. Wake him not up to feel more 
deeply the hopelessness of his degradatiou. 
The lash and the club of the brutal Legree 
are mercy compared with it. They are a 
less wrong than an education whose first 
and indelible lesson to a man is that he can 
never rise. 

Less important perhaps than exclusion 
from the schools, but more abhorrent to a 
right Christian feeling is the denial to the 
colored man of the communion of the 
grave. Their ashes shall not sleep with 
our ashes. From separate placesshall they 
rise when the last trump awakes the dead. 
Can it be imagined that there will be sep- 
arate pens for white sheep and black sheep, 
or for white goats and black goats in that 
awful time, that dies ire 

“ When man to judgment wakes from clay,” 
and we shall all stand on the right or on 
the left hand of Christ? But the subject is 
too painful for contemplation. How is it 
that our inmost Christian feeling is not 
shocked at the inhumanity of such an utter- 
ly anti-Christian distinction ? 

The long reign of slavery, the debasing 
influence of that wretched Negro hatred so 
characteristic of the Democratic party, 
though not confined to it, the mock frivol- 
ities of our literature, and, along with all 
this, certain theories of science as cruel to 
man, as subversive of all human brother- 
hood as they are impious in their denial of 
God, have all tended in the way of this 
dehumanizing process. Anger, hatred, 
violence, war, malevolence even do not 
deny manhood. The same may be said of 
despotism, imperial power, political sub- 
jugation, military force that bids a man 
stand before the cannon’s mouth. Terrible 
as they are, they do not involve essen- 
tial degradation. Men may be cruel to 
one another, they may slay one 
another, they may burn one another, 
giving in these very acts the highest testi- 
monies to each other’s manhood. They 
may do this, and God bears with it. But 
when one portion of our fallen race, them- 
selves the objects of a merciful sufferance, 
would thrust another portion still lower 
down, casting them out of the pale of hu- 
manity and classing them with the brutes, 
it becomes a direct insult to the one Creator 
and Redeemer. It sets the human depray- 
ity in a new and awful light. The heavens 
are long suffering, but this draws the light- 
ning. We may be angry with men, we 
may use harsh language to them, still hold- 
ing them as men in the very act of doing 
so. We may say raka, villain, wretch, cut- 
throat, without reaching the extremity of 
judgment; but he who saith ‘4, wapé—O 
saltless, sapless, lacking one! O ‘foolish,’ 
half-human, inferior creature’—whoever 
says this and feels this ‘‘is in danger of 
the Gehenna of fire.” O Nigger! We use 
no forced exegesis when we say that for 
mocking malevolence, for wanton, God- 
defying inhumanity there is nothing in 
the spirit of the word used by our Saviour 
that goes beyond this reviling term and the 
significant emphasis with which it is em- 
ployed by great numbers throughout our 


land. 
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*“ Wuy, Jimmy,”’ said one professional beg- 
gar to another, “are you going to knock 
off already? It’s ovly 20’clock.’’ ‘‘No, you 
mutton-head,’’ responded the other, who was 
unbuckling his crutch. ‘‘I am only going to 
put it on the other knee. You don’t suppose 
a fellow can beg all day on the same leg, do 








you ” 
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THE PARTITION. 
BY ©, P. ORANOH. 


As on the raging sea the sailor sleeps 
Within his narrow bed 
Secure, though knowing that the awful deeps 
Roar close beneath his head, 
He sleeps and dreams with gently heaving 
breath ; 
No midnight terrors show 
The thin partition between life and death— 
The blind abyss below. 
So wrapped in blest unconsciousness we float 
Upon that larger sea, 
Whose shores are birth and death, and take no 
note 
Of possibility ; 
Nor think how slight the walls ’twixt joy and 
pain, 
How near to madness roll 
The imaginations of the unbalanced brain— 
The breakers of the soul, 
Tbe slender barrier on whose upper side 
Virtues serenely rest. 
Below the unstable wastes of life may hide, 
Whose sway no thought had guessed. 
Some sudden lapse from Wisdom’s light and 
law 
Life’s fort may undermine; 
Some breach of passion or some secret flaw 
Let in the pressing brine, 
Beware, lest through the vessel’s wave-swept 
sides 
The encroaching sea prevails ; 
Then trust the stalwart keel. Whate’er be- 
tides, 
God’s winds shall fill our sails. 





WHAT IS CHRIST'S INTERCES. 
SION? 


BY PROF. JOHN 8. SEWALL. 





Jesus was in the habit of praying for his 
disciples. We are taught that he continues 
to pray for us in Heaven. We believe it. 
We try to understand it. We setthe scene 
before the mind in different lights. We 
imagine the court of the Great King, the 
throne, the ancient of days, the Son meekly 
bowing before himin prayer. We think of 
the Shekinah, the holy of holies, the high 
priest entering to burn incense and adore, 
and we imagine our high priest in Heaven 
doing the same. It is prayer, supplication, 
entreaty, still importunate in Heaven, as it 
was fervent on earth. 

Is this all that intercession means? Does 
Christ only pray for us? Let us compact 
our cloudy notions into some definite body 
and shape. Having lately attempted to de- 
fine to my own mind what the Saviour is 
now doing for us,I am agreeably surprised 
to find that my beliefs were not according 
to Scripture. The intercession of Christ 
for the human race means more than I had 
supposed. 

But what is the need of intercession ? 
Is God so strangely minded toward his 
subjects that the Son must not only descend 
and make atonement, but return and inces- 
santly worship and pray, in order to prevail 
upon him to be merciful? A very incon- 
ceivable God; not the God of the Bible at 
all. The ground of intercession is no other 
than the ground of the great mediation of 
which it is a part. The Father put into 
the hands of the Son the entire business of 
human redemption; and ever since the Son 
has been working it out, on earth and in 
Heaven. On earth he came to us through 
the lowly gateway of human birth, that he 
might enter into our common lot of sorrow 
and joy, and know our life not only from 
afar, with divine omniscience, but near at 
hand, by personal experience of it. He con. 
tinued his mission by giving to the race a 
completed code of precepts, and setting 
himself the example of the most unselfish 
life of obedience to it. He crowned his 
work with the atonement on the cross, that 
divinest act of general pardon and grace to 
all who will. In Heaven he is laboring to 
finish the work thus grandly begun and 
apply its vitalizing grace to the dead soul. 
This is his ‘‘unchangeable priesthood.” 
And we are not to think of God as an in- 
finite Ideal of Justice, frigid, inexorable, 
loth to relent, and only yielding to the 
pressure of his Son’s importunity; while 
the Son stands between him and the mis- 

erable world, and intercepts his blows, and 
wrenches from him the compassion he is so 
slow to grant. It isa false picture of God! 
The Bible says God is love. And, if there 
is anything true from Genesis to Revela- 
tion, thatis true. Gop 1s Love. And the 





mediation of Christ {is based on God’s love, 


not on hisjustice. Justice would never hav 
dreamed of atonement. The business of 
justice is retribution, never compassion. It 
was because God loved the world that hesent 
his Son and made over to him the great 
trust of human redemption. ‘‘ The Father 
hath committed all judgment unto the 
Son,” “The Father loveth the Son and 
hath given all things into bis hand,” ‘‘ All 
things are delivered unto me of my Father,’ 
‘‘All power is given unto me in Heaven 
and in earth”’—these were the divine man- 
ifestoes with which the Redeemer alighted 
upon the planet. It is as if for the time 
being and for our race Christ were God and 
the only God. And he came to see what 
he could do for his new estate. He came 
to visit his tenantry and live among them 
and share their lot, that he might elevate 
them from serfdom into eternal liberty. 
This world is the Father’s gift of love to 
the Son. And this is what the Son is doing 
with it and for it. Having begun with a 
conspicuous act of atonement on earth, he 
is still laboring for it in Heaven, still con- 
stantly and gloriously engaged upon the 
same great redemption. On earth it was 
his ‘‘ mediation.” In Heaven it is his ‘‘in- 
tercession.” They are not two things. They 
are one. And he is just as intent upon that 
one work now as he was when he went to 
the cross. 

Is intercession, then, only prayer? Who 
shall affirm that itis? How can we know 
that this is all our Lord is doing for us in 
Heaven? Would the High-priest of God 
and man, the Lord of all power and might, 
bring to bear on his beneficent work any- 
thing short of the highest range of divine 
forces? Prayer is only one of these methods 
Communion with the Father—taking coun- 
sel with him at every stage of the mighty 
scheme—this is only one. Jesus showed 
upon earth that he could labor as well as 
pray. 

And this is his ‘‘ intercession.” 

It isa term not often used in the Bible— 
only five or six times in the New Testa- 
ment—and it means to fall in with one, and 
so, naturally, to talk with him, to have deal- 
ings with him, to treat with him, sometimes 
in bebalf of another. It is in this sense that 
Christ is our advocate with the Father. He 
is engaged now in Heaven, just as much as 
he ever was on earth,in transacting for us 
the great business of redemption. If he 
prayed for us here, he still prays for us 
there. If he labored for us here, he still 
labors for us there. If he loved us here, he 
still loves us there. If he wrought miracles 
for us here, he is still working miracles of 
divine patience and help-for us there. If he 
atoned for us here, he is still laboring there 
to make that sacrificial blood a fountain of 
eternal purifying to every soul. 

Of what advantage to us is this permanent 
priesthood of Christ in Heaven? Much, 
every way. If his intercession were only 
prayer for us, yet see how immense is our 
gain. When I pray for myself, I have some 
reason to believe that even my poor prayers 
will be heard. If others, too, are praying 
for me—others who I know are purer and 
holier than I, who get nearer to God than 
I, who offer the fervent, effectual prayer ot 
the righteous from a loftier summit than 
my poor petitions can reach and whose in- 
terest in me is deep and intense—bow much 
more of gladness and courage and hope 
there is for me in that powerful intercession 
of love than can possibly arise from any 
prayers of my own. But better than this. 
Not only are these Christian friends praying 
for me, the Saviour himself is praying for 
me. And what is their faith to his? What 
is their love for me tohis? What is their 
hold on the great verities of the eternal 
world and on the Hearer of Prayer com- 
pared with his? Can there be anything 
more glorious or more wonderful than to 
have Christ himself praying for me? 

But this is not the whole, by a great 
deal. Heis not only praying forme. He 
is working for me, and working as only a 
God can work. When we bespeak the 
kind offices of a friend to accomplish for 
us some great plan on which we have set 
our hearts and which we cannot attain 
ourselves, what are the things which give 
us confidence in his success? Plainly 
enough, his ability, his influence with the 
other party, his interest in us and our 
cause, and the goodness of the cause it- 





self. Apply these tests to our Advocate in 
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Heaven, and what have we? As to his 
competency for the divine enterprise, there: 
is no measure to its infiniteness. As to his 
influence at the court of the King of kings, 
it is he who is ‘far above all principality 
and power and every name that is named 
both in this world and in that which is to 
cone.” As to his interest in us and our 
cause, no Bible-reader can doubt tbat his 
fecling toward us isthe intensest and di- 
vinest affection. And as to the goodness 
of the cause, it is no less than an attempt 
to redeem and elevate and purify a whole 
degenerate race; ascheme which for the 
the nobleness of its aim, for the vastness 
and variety of. its supernatural instrument- 
alities, and for its divine spirit of unself- 
ish devotion may well be reckoned with- 
out @ parallel anywhere else in the uni- 
verse—a scheme well worthy to enlist the 
powers of a God. 

This is the ground of our faith in his in- 
tercession for us. Our Advocate is every 
way equal to the divine task. We need not 
fear for the result. Even if our pilgrimage 
be rough and thorny and sad, it is not for us 
to fulter; our Redeemer is working for us 
in Heaven. If the troubles come thick and 
fast, so many that we can scarce catch our 
breath between, still let us look up and be 
reassured; there is one working for us in 
Hieaven who is mightier than all possible 
udversities, If to any who are seeking to 
tind the Kingdom the way seems altogether 
hedged up, let us not despair; remember 
that Jesus Christ himself is working for us, 
uid before his love gates open and even 
walls crumble. If to any the outlook is 
dark, aud the Kingdom of God does not 
come, and the millennium delays, aod the 
chariot-wieels drag, and crime and cor- 
ruption revel ina more satanic riot than 
ever, nevertheless, be of good cheer; 
all power in Heaven and earth is in the 
hands of our Advocate and he is slowly re- 
ducivg all this chaos to order and compeil- 
ing all things to work together toward 
beauty and goodness and trutb. 

DOWDOIN COLLEGE. 
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TEACHERS VS. PHYSICIANS. 





BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


Ar this time, when one class of thinkers 
are affirming that thought is a product of 
matter and anotber that matter is only a 
result of thought, many of us may well fail 
to see any real difference between the two 
views and begin to believe that the materi- 
alists and the metaphysicians are in reality, 
though they do not recognize the fact, 
clasping bands at last across the chasm be- 
tween them which once seemed impassable. 

That extremes are rapidly meeting in 
our day is also seen in that class of minds 
who, finding it impossible to accept the ac- 
count of the miraculous events recorded in 
the Gospels, have failed to find any living 
belief in the immortality of the soul; who 
yet build their joyful acceptance of tbe 
same doctrine of immortality on equally 
miraculous events which they themselves 
have witnessed or of which they have 
heard from witnesses. Both parties in this 
matter deny with equal positiveness the 
evidence of the other, and yet both reach 
the same conclusion, by not only the same 
course of reasoning, but by the same kind 
of proof. These phenomena in the mental 
world are certainly curious and will repay 
a careful observation. 

But, meanwhile, are there not some other 
beliefs which have heretofore been held as 
contradictory which may be acknowledged 
to beso no longer? May we not suspect 
that apparently irreconcilable labors may 
be irreconcilable no more? In old times 
the body and the mind were held not to in- 
fluence each other at all. Insanity was 
merely the manifestation of the temporary 
abode in the body of a malignant demon; 
while now we are taught that it is the product 
only of a physically abnormal brain. Body 
und mind in their interaction are, in our 
thought, drawing nearer and nearer toeach 
othe? till cause and effect, once so rigidly 
held apart from each other, are becoming 
very much confused in the popular thought. 
The progress of truth is evidently syn- 
thetical. The wise and skillful pbysician 
refuses to administer drugs where he sees 
that the troubled mind is the source of all 





the irritation, and the modern pathologist 
must be a psychologist as well. 

But is it any more unreasonable to assert 
that the wise and skillful. psychologist must 
be also.a pathologist? In simpler terms, 
does it follow that, because one is by pro- 
fession a teacher of the mind, she must in- 
evitably be at war with all the practices 
which conduce to a healthy and vigorous 
state of the body ? 

It is true that the traditional idea of a 
school teacher is that of one who persist- 
ently ignores al] the needs of the body, and, 
with vision directed exclusively to one fixed 
point, voluntarily shuts out all other con- 
siderations. Dickens has done much to 
popularize this idea, though it was not orig- 
inal with him ; but it would be quite safe to 
challenge the production of any novel or 
story which does not tend directly or in- 
directly to foster the idea that study is 
detrimental to health and that teachers are 
careless of the bodily welfare of their 
pupils. 

An undiscovered country of information 
aud renown is open to the novelist in the 
portrayal of the modern educator. Who is 
worthy of the name? for heretofore she 
has not made her appearance in drama or 
romance, The physician had the same 
persecution to undergo in the time of 
Moliére, when his entrance upon the stage 
was only the signal for shouts of derisive 
laughter. On the modern stage, however, 
he has become the benevolently smiling 
friend of the family, whose advice is im- 
plicitly followed, even when he assumes 
anotber office than that of the medical ad- 
viser; while the teacher has taken his place 
as the amusing character in novel and 
play. 

The time for claiming that the best 
physicians should not always be placed in 
contrast with the worst teachers seems at 
last to have arrived; and, since the teachers 
are put on the defensive by the almost uni- 
versal indirect testimony of physicians, it 
seems also that they should be allowed to 
show cause for their feeling of grievance. 

The teachers are willing to share the 
responsibility for the health of the children 
confided to their care for four or five hours 
of the five days in the week with the fam- 
ily physician and with the parents. They 
acknowledge their responsibility; but they 
are no longer willing to have the whole 
burden of the sins of omission and commis- 
sion of both parents and physician laid 
upon their shoulders. It is not just that 
they should continue year after year to be 
the expiatory scapegoat for all the sins of 
others. They will take their full share; 
but they will no longer bear the whole 
burden as the authors of all the ills that 
beset and too often destroy the lives of 
growing children. At least, they will no 
longer bear it in silence and without pro- 
test or without the uttering of some im- 
portant truibs. 

A child is sick or ailing. The anxious 
parent sends for the physician and the case 
is laid before him. I challenge the contra- 
diction of all parents who have employed 
physicians to the statement that in nine 
cases out of ten—nay, in ninety-nine cases 
out of one hundred—the physician will 
at once recommend that the child be with- 
drawn from school, either permaneotly or 
temporarily; and this he does without any 
knowledge whatever of the character of the 
school to which the child goes, without any 
inquiry as to the means of ventilation, the 
length of recitation hours, the number of 
recesses, the ability or wisdom of the 
teacher. Hé also does it without exact 
knowledge as to the habitual clothing, the 
amount of sleep, the regularity and kind of 
food of the child who is weak and sickly. 
Nor does he know how many parties she 
bas attended, in how many private theatri- 
cals she has taken part, how many hours 
she has sat before her piano, nor how few 
hours she has spent in active exercise in 
the sunlight and fresh air. He doesnot ask 
how many days in the cold of winter or the 
damp of spring her careful mother has sent 
her to school with her head and face care- 
fully protected, while her feet were clad in 
the most delicate of cotton stockings and 
the thinnest of kid boots. Does he know 
of the ri¢h cake and pastry and the jars of 
sweet jelly which the kind mother provides 
for iunch? : 





Does he institute any inquiry into the 
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kind of books and papers which the child. 
habitually reads? But these are just the 
inquiries which the educator of to-day 
knows to bea part of her business to make; 
the facts elicited are just the facts which 
she does know, against which she earnestly 
protests to parents and guardians, and 
against which she often invokes by letter 
and by personal request theaid of the fam- 
ily physician. 

It would be easy to gather by a few 
hours’ inquiry of the teachers of larger 
girls’ schools in this City of New York facts 
as to these particulars which would astound 
the readers, even were some of them pbysi- 
cians. Each of us who are engaged in the 
work finds her own sad experience but for- 
tified and certified in any conversation with 
another teacher. 

And, in the name of the women alone 
who have been for so many years engaged 
in this business, we pretest against the in- 
justice which lays the whole burden of the 
ill health of the children upon our shoul- 
ders. We protest against the thoughtless- 
ness which would assume that even for our 





own interest we do not anxiously seek to 
secure and retain the most vigorous health 
for those under our charge. And we pro- 
test against the injustice which assumes 
that our only guiding motive in our profes- 
sional work is our own interest. 

Those of us who have girls bourding in 
our houses, and who are brought thus into 
still more intimate knowledge of their 
home-acquired babits and customs, know 
that the girls come to us sick and go away 
well. We know that they gain flesh and 
color while they are at school, and lose it 
often in the holidays. These things we 
state as facts well known to allof us. We 
know that we often find them insufficiently 
provided with warm underclothing and 
utterly unprovided with shoes thick enough 
to wear upon the street. We know their 
habits of eating, dressing, and sleeping 
when at home. And we claim that the 
health they enjoy under our care is the re- 
sult of the simple hygienic measures of 
nutritious and well-cooked food, served at 
regular hours and eaten at no others, of an 
abundance of sleep in well-ventilated rooms 
of loosened clothes and thickened soles to 
boots. But, above all this, and yet working 
in harmony with it, we claim, and we rest 
our claim on the undisputed facis of physi- 
ological science in modern times, that their 
health is the result of regular and persistent 
mental activity, judiciously stimulated and 
controlled, and of a pure and healthful 
mental atmosphere, undisturbed by the 
study of the exciting and trashy stories with 
which the press is flooding all our homes. 

This is our claim, and we stand ready to 
substantiate it by multitudes of facts, the 
collection of the experience of long years 
in our profession. We ask of the medical 
profession the courtesy of examination in- 
to these facts before they imply by their 
universal action that it is the teachers and 
the schools, and not the parents and the 
grandparents and the homes, that are to 
blame for the sickness of the children. 

We do not desire the issue; but the 
medical profession are forcing it upon us 
day by day. We ask them to carry their 
investigations into the details of the homes 
and of the schools. All of the former and 
some, at least, of the latter are open to 
their fullest examination. Will they not 
consider some of these things worthy of 
inquiry, and pause before they aid in ex- 
tending any further the idea that all mental 
effort is evil in its tendency on physical 
health and that it isthe schools and the 
teachers who are the great though ignorant 
promoters of weakness and disease? 

If they represent the pound of cure, 
should they, therefore, look with prejudiced 
eye upon our ounce of prevention? To 
suppose that they intentionally did so 
would be to cast upon them the imputation 
which they unintentionally but practically 
cast upon us. s 

As the extremes in thought close up to- 
gether, the two professions of physician 
and teacher should be working no longer in 
opposition, but in closest sympathy, toward 
the day when the prevention shall be used 
in pounds by both tosuch an extent that 
the cure will be needed only in ounces, and 
the true physician, as well as the true edu- 
cator, shall become the preserver and no 





‘Jonger simply the restorer of health. 






THE PRIESTS OF CHRIST BEFORE 
KING EDWIN. 


(A. D. 746.) 
BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


W3Ex first the dauvtless warriors of the Cross, 
After great hardships, scaths, and cruel loss 

Of blood and toil, of all but hope, did stand 
Before King Edwin in the Saxon’s land, 

An ancient chief, baring his hoary head, 

Uprose midmost the coancil-board, and said 
“Ol king, as nigbt by night within thy ball, 
Round the huge fire, we watched the sparkles 
fall 

One after one, lost in the ashy gloom, 

Above our wine-cups, through the glimmering 
room, 

It happens oft that some small bird doth fly, 
Fiitting across the swart gleams silently, 

Just for one moment glimpsed in warmth and 
light, 

Ere in the next it wanes adown the vight— 
Borne from the outside cold and darkness 
stern, 

To cold and dark, it wings its swift return. 
Whence comes it who may tell, or whither flies, 
A twinkling mote twixt rayless mysteries. 

So are our transient lives. We come, we go; 
But whence or whither what sagest mind can 
know? 

Therefore, if any Heaven-fraught seers there be 
Missioned to bring some certain lore to thee, 
Touching these mortal years through which we 
live— 

These dreary years, 80 strange and fugitive, 
As blest perchance with fates beyond our ken, 
Beyond the sphere of pains and griefs of men, 
O! king, for aliour sakes, for ours and thine, 
I rede ye hearken to such lore divine, 














That we, scarce nobler now than bratish 
beasts, 

Wallowing in blood or mead-foam at our 
feasts, 

May rise to know the hidden things of God!’’ 

High on the royal dais, his golden rod 

Wrought witb barbaric symbols of command 

The king upreared, and with his strong right 
band 

Motioned toward the banded priests who 
came— 

Saved from the rack, the dungeon, and the 
flame— 

To preach those mystic truths whose power 
sufficed 

To draw,ere now, the nations round their 
Christ, 

In awestrack faith and worship. These obeyed 

The gracious sign the Saxon sovereign made ; 

While one amongst them—a tall man, with 
eyes 

Bright as the starlit depths of Syrian skies— 

And rife with heavenly meaniugs, passed before 

His comrades grouped itiside the palace door, 

And spake with such keen eloquence of sou! 

That then and there, upcaught as echoes roll, 

Prolonging through wild dell and desert cave 

The solemn utterance of the ocean wave— 

His words of pregnant passion and clear 
might 

The hardened hearts of savage men did smite ; 

Rebounding thence, re-echoed wide and far, 

Till in the ripewed time that sacred star 

Which once o’er Bethlehem shed its healing 

light, 

Clove the dense darkness of their heathen 
night, 

And Saxon England bowed to Christ the Lord ! 


Thus, thus it was, the antique creed, abhorred 
Of all good angels—smitten by the sword 

Not of the flesh, but spirit—passed away. 

Old superstitions lost their iron sway, 

And in the tranquil but invincible beam 

Of the new Light they vanished like a dream. 





THE THEATER QUESTION. 


BY THE REY. J. M. BUCKLEY. 








I PROPOSE to consider the position proper 
to be taken by Christians toward the thea- 
ter,a subject which has been debated dur- 
ing the whole Christian Era and which is 
as far from settlement as ever. 

The attitude of the various parties to 
this debate appears to be this: 

In the Roman, Greek, English, and Ger- 
man churches the theater is allowed and 
generally patronized by all who make no 
claims to peculiar devotion; but is de- 
nounced and abstained from by those who 
profess higher degrees of spiritual experi- 
ence. Many bishops, priests, and monks 
of the Roman Church have spoken against 
theatrical amusements and many of the 
religious teachers of England and Germany 
have strenuously opposed them. The 
Puritans and Presbyterians of every school, 
the Friends and the Methodists, have, as a 
whole and until very recently, condemned 
them without stint and regarded attend 








ance upon them as sinful and demoralizing, 
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But there heve at all times been sone in 
every church ‘who, while admitting that 
the theater is evil, have attended it, and 
suffered more. or less in their consciences 
for so doing; and among the strictest 
churches there have been some ministers 
and Jaymen who have held that the opposi- 
tion to the stage is not well founded and 
should be discontinued. 

Of these ministers most, for the sake of 
peace, reputation, and influence, have kept 
their views to themselves; while laymen, 
holding these sentiments, have been less 
deterred from acting upon them. At pres- 
ent the number of ministers in favor of re- 
laxing is increasing, while many of the 
members of all churches openly attend the 
theater, some aiming to discriminate as to 
places and plays, but the many going where- 
ever accident or fancy may lead them. 
This, then, is a suitable time to examine 
the condition of the American theater and 
ascertain whether the common law oppo- 
sition of the Evangelical churches to it 
should be given up. 

It must at the threshold be observed that 
the theater is and must be largely patron- 
izea by the young, and probably at all 
times two-thirds of its attendants are under 
thirty years of age. This would be the 
case tf the theater appealed equally to all 
classes; but the proportion is increased by 
the fact that as age advances the love of 
amusement, as such, in most persons, 
steadily diminishes. Are there, then, any 
principles with regard to youth which are 
incontestably settled and which bear on 
the solution of this problem? I submit the 
following as confirmed by observation and 
experience: 

1. That liberty and license havea peculiar 
charm for the young, especially for young 
men, and that quiet living and self-denial 
must be attained by painful discipline. 

2. That a genuine horror of vice arising 
from a lively apprehension of its inherent 
evil and of its terrible consequences is the 
best safeguard for youth against tempta- 
tion. 

8. That a successful life is to be attained 
by attention to and contentment with the 
regular course of business or profession and 
the enjoyment of the simple pleasures of 
home, friends, Nature, and innocent art; 
and that such a life is not incompatible 
with, but promotive of a due preparation 
for the life which is to come. 

4 That the gratification of irregular im- 
pulses in youth forms a hebit sooner than 
similar gratifications in adult years, and 
that when formed in youth such a habit is 
more difficult to shake off. 

5. That morbid habits are more difficult 
to break than those formed in the legitimate 
operations of Nature or duties of life— 
¢. g., it is harder to cease the use of opium 
than of any kind of healthful food, or to 
prevent the rising of lascivious thoughts 
when long indulged than to break up any 
habit of reflection where the subject does 
not entangle itself with the passions. 

6. That the virtues—truth, chastity, hon- 
esty, temperance, and in general religion— 
are not capable of yielding, either by mat- 
ter or manner, in representation, such in- 
tense excitement as vice and its entangle- 
ments—as intrigue, conspiracy, adultery, 
divorce, treason, robbery, forgery, the alter- 
ing of wills, murder, and the passions 
which occasion these crimes—namely, lust, 
revenge, covetousness, and ambition. The 
virtues could be worked up to excite only 
by bringing the vices into proximity to 
them and delineating the temptation so 
vividly as to make it long uncertain how 
the scale would tura; and if then it always 
turned on the side of virtue it would often 
be against the sympathies of many and in a 
- brief period become monotonous to all 
Thus the very idea of tragedy involves a 
fatal issue, or a fatal issue unexpectedly 
escaped; while that of comedy includes the 
foibles, more comical sins, and in general 
the ludicrous accidents of life. 

7. That representation and costume, the 
yoice and the living person, make a deeper 
impression and produce in most, perhaps in 
all minds a more intense and powerful 
excitement than mere reading. 

8. That which is supported by the bulk 
of its patrons as an enteriainment cannot 
diverge very far from the taste of the 
majority of them, gnce tbe money of the 
most depraved attendant bears the same 
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relation to the sum total as an equal 
amount paid by the most refined. Garrick 
admitted this in the well-known prologue 
which he delivered at the opening of the 
Drury Lane Theater : 
“Ah! let not censure term our fate our choice, 

The stage but echoes back the public voice. 

The Drama’s laws the Dramda’s patrons give, 

And they that live to please must please to live.” 

9. That it is not proper to bear or see 
voluntarily, for the sake of amusement, 
what it would not be proper to say or do. 
To listen of choice, for pleasure, to profane 
or indecent expressions and to derive amuse- 
ment from witnessing indecent exhibitions 
implies and promotes in the auditor and 
spectator the same spirit which produces 
the things thus pleasurably heard and seen. 

Believing these principles to be’ self-evi- 
dent, we will now make a discriminating 
examination of the theater in this country, 
with respect chiefly to the fundamental ele- 
ments of matter and manner. 

1, There are certain general character- 
istics of plays which will be at once recog- 
nized. 

a. Christian principles are not accepted 
as the rule of morals. Praise and censure 
are not given according to the precepts of 
the Gospel, but according to shifting 
worldly and often immoral codes. 

b. True religion—meaning the conscien- 
tious, self-denying, world-renouncing Chris 
tian—is never praised, but usually ridiculed; 
and when religion comes upon the stage it 
is generally in the person of a sporting 
parson or an ‘“‘Aminadab Sleek” or the 
“Hypocrite.” A few plays have been 
written in which conscientious piety is held 
up to admiration; but they never became 
popular, and it is difficult to name one that 
was ever performed three times in the same 
place. 

c. Wickedness is made to give amuse- 
ment. Lying, drunkenness, adultery, and 
other “‘ works of the flesh” are made a 
cause of sport and the occasion of hilarity. 
And, as it has been truly said, ‘‘crimes that 
would call down the wrath of God on their 
perpetrators are systematically made to 
provoke laughter.” 

d. Oaths and profane expressions abound. 

e. Where there is a ‘‘ moral” it is, asa 
tule, hastily disposed of in the fifth act. 
Suppose a story for boys, full of reckless 
adventures, illicit loves, profane and vulgar 
witticisms, in which the characters have a 
good time, and, though getting into many 
perplexities, generally extricating them- 
selves by their own ingenuity or escaping 
by some stroke of fortune, is it to be be- 
lieved or even fancied that, if on the last 
page it should be stated the “ way to be 
happy is to be good,” the influence of the 
preceding narrative would be in any way 
modified for good? If it be said that this 
objection to the plays now put on the stage 
would condemn the Bible, it is enough to 
say that there is not a passage in the Bible 
containing a word introduced for the sake ot 
its obscenity, nor is there an instance in the 
Bible of a joke founded on licentiousness or 
on sin. 

2. Thus far we have spoken of the mat- 
ter of plays; but when we examine the 
manner in which they are put upon the 
stage it becomes apparent that good im. 
pressions cannot be made. 

a. To sit coolly, constantly saying to 
one’s self “this is but fiction” would not 
allow of pleasure. The greater the sympa- 
thetic excitement the more exquisite the 
emotions. The spectator must laugh with 
him that laughs and weep with him that 
weeps; or, if the play be such as to excite 
sympathy with one character and antipathy 
to anotber, this feeling must be held all the 
way through. The terror-stricken old lady 
at the theater for the first time, who cried 
out ‘‘Are you going to let him kill her 
right here?” as a disappointed lover was 
about to plunge his dagger into the heart of 
a young woman, was in the state to get the 
greatest enjoyment if she could have sup- 
pressed theabsurd outcry. Lord Byron had 
aconvulsion under Kean’s acting of Sir 
Giles Overreach and many ladies fainted. 
If the sentiments of the play were unex- 
ceptionable, the best results could not be 
expected under such conditions; but if the 
play be immoral, none but the worst effects 
canfollow. . 

b. Let italao be duly weighed that the 





appearance, dress, expressidp, language, 


and attitude of actérs must and does corre- 
spond in large measure to the characters 
assumed. The woman of easy virtue, the 
young woman being led astray, the liber- 
tine—all these must dress and act in char- 
acter, The law of God declares that the 
indulgence of sexual passions out of wed- 
lock is a sin of the deepest malignity. The 
imagination on this subject is the ally and 
procuress of the passions, and the most 
terrible moral strain imposed on youth is to 
be pure in thought, feeling, and ‘act. 
These things being so, is it possible that the 
spectacle of women, painted, dressed as 
they aré, with heaving bosoms, languishing 
glances, voluptuous attitudes, falling into 
the arms of men with whom they are on 
the verge, according to the play, of com- 
mitting adultery, should make any otber 
than the worst possible impression ? 


c. The excitement of the sympathies on 
fictitious objects is also enervating and 
pernicious. When the sympathies are ex- 
cited by real distress the inward prompting 
is to relieve the sufferer. If that prompt- 
ing be repressed, after a time suffering will 
not awaken the emotion. But where the 
sympathies are excited on fictitious 
objects and there is no need or op- 
portunity of relief it comes to pass that 
the sensibilities only are excited by 
real suffering and the prompting to 
relieve is no longer felt, which explains a 
paradoxical spectacle too often seen of 
éyes streaming with tears of sympathy and 
hands making no effort or but a feeble 
effort to relieve. But another law of human 
nature comes into play here. It is neces- 
sary that everything should be accom- 
plished in an evening. A man is married, 
bereaved or divorced, married again, his 
children grow, estates are divided, all sorts 
of complications, fearful disasters, such as 
would be diffused through many years, 
crowd upon the spectator in rapid succes- 
sion; and if he give himself up to the effect 
he becomes drunk with passioo—whethber 
pity, sympathy, love, fear, joy, or hate. 
When such a man or woman returns to real 
life ordinary distress fails to move him, 
and they who weep over imaginary scenes 
leave the dressmaker or the butcber unpaid 
and consider it an insult to be solicited for 
charitable objects. The charity of some 
actors is sometimes adduced to show the 
contrary of what is here asserted. But the 
charity of actors is usually lavish gener- 
osity—a profusion fully in harmony with 
their general character and way of living. 
Most of them, by their own confession, 
regardless of pecuniary obligation, will 
either spend or give their money according 
to their changing impulses. This, like the 
reckless gifts of a Fisk or the politic bene- 
factions of a Tweed, does not at all resem- 
ble,the regular, self-denying, and conscien- 
tious efforts of a truly liberal and well- 
balanced mind to assuage the griefs or 
promote the welfare of his fellow- 
men. If these charges against the theater— 
not as an ‘‘ abstract conception of dramatic 
representation in elementary simplicity,” 
but as it is now in this country—are true 
none worthy the name of Christian in the 
spiritual sense of the term can consistently 
maintain that it should be patronized by 
Christians or that youth should be encour- 
aged to attend it. Are they, then, true? To 
determine the present condition of the thea- 
ter, I have procured and read the plays 
which have been exhibited in New York 
during the past three years. They number 
more than sixty, and, with the exception of 
two or three unpublished plays, include all 
that bave been presented in any at all repu- 
table theaters. There are a very few unob- 
jectionable; but, singularly, those not mor- 
ally objectionable are, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, of a low order of literary execu- 
tion. But nearly every play of popular 
reputation is open to the charge I have 


made. “She Stoops to Conquer” is based 


on a rake’s going to a country house to woo 
the owner’s daughter, mistaking the man- 
sion for an inn, and attempting to seduce 
the daughter, who is taken for a barmaid 
or chambermaid. It contains profaneness, 
vulgarity, and several sneers at temperance 
and religion. 

** Money” is a succession of hypocrisy, 
covetousness, drinking, gambling, jealousy, 
and infidelity. 

** East Lyon” consists of infidelity, adul- 
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reappearance of first wife, to die in the 


house, 

The “ Belle’s Stratagem” is full of at- 
tempted adultery and licentious allusions 
and is thoroughly demoralizing. 

‘*Masks and Faces” is but little better, 
and the spice of ‘‘ Peg Woffington” is that 
she did not act as she generally had acted 
and might reasonably be expected to act. 

The ‘‘Critic” abounds in profaneness 
and obscene allusions to women. 

The ‘* School for Scandal” is a play the 
whole of which no woman could read to 
any man not her husband or other close 
relative without giving him cause to sus- 
pect her purity. As prepared and re- 
modeled for the Fifth Avenue Theater, the 
editor is obliged to apologize for its moral 
tendencies ; but. in doing so he omits to at- 
tempt the defense of the worst parts, and 
calls an assignation and attempted seduc- 
tion of a married woman, the success of 
which was prevented by an accident, a 
** peccadillo”—indeed, he can hardly call it 
that, but speaks of it asa “supposed pecca- 
dillo.” Yet there are many who will be 
surprised to hear this play—that bas more 
than a score of filthy allusions in it and 
deals with adultery and fornication in the 
loosest way, the best character, looking on 
it with toleration until be “finds his own 
wife behind the screen”—denounced, and 
would call ita refined and moral play. And 
80, indeed, it is, compared with some I have 
read; but, judged by Christian ethics, it is 
scandalous, obscene, and corrupting. We 
submit the above with confidence that we 
have not misrepresented the plays spoken 
of, and that the tendency to apologize for 
and defend the theater among Christians 
in the great centers of wealtb, and espe- 
cially in wealthy churches, is asymptom and 
fruit of that moral and spiritual enervation 
which thus far in the history of Christian- 
ity has been the concomitant and perhaps 
the inevitable effect of luxury. 

Se ee 


A WINTER BOUQUET. 


BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 








THERE are a plenty of days in midwinter 
when a walk in the fields and woods is 
perfect enjoyment for the mind and body. 
Beauty does not surprise you at every step 
and excite you to ecstusy, asin the delicious 
freshness of June; but, though more slowly, 
the consciousness of her spirit and pres- 
ence surely dawns upon your expectant 
senses. What in those days was a studio 
of painting is now transformed to a gallery 
of sculpture, where the imagination is 
allured to loftier recognition of the per- 
manence and grandeur of form. Tree and 
plant life, even now, offer sufficient variety 
of material to furnish a bouquet of rare ex- 
cellence and lovelivess, though it cannot 
claim the fragrant delicacy of Mayflower 
and violet, nor the brilliancy of summer 
roses and lilies, nor yet the sweet memorial 
sentiment of the autumnal foliage. 

To appreciate it thoroughly, it is essential 
that you sbould gather and arrange it your- 
self, since all the pleasure to be derived 
from mere possession can never equal the 
rapture of the first discovery. It may con- 
sist only of what can readily be found in 
old bushy pastures and common patches of 
woodland. 

Here, as the center of such a collection, 
isa branch of the Ilex, or Holly, with its 
dark glossy leaves bearing scattered spines 
along the wavy margins. ‘This tree is not 
au agreeable character to approach, as it is 
so stiff and thorny that you are held at bay 
on every side, and to secure a satisfactory 
fragment you may be required to pay the 
penalty of a torn apron and scratched 
hands. It produces red berries, but the 
casual observer is seldom fortunate enough 
to find any. The European Holly has the 
reputation of being much more luxuriant 
in foliage and fruit than the American. 

This, nextin place, with its stem entirely 
destitute of leaves but exhibiting the most 
wonderful show of bright scarlet berries, is 
the Black Alder. It belongs to the same 
family as the Holly, though so totally ynlike 
it in general appearance, being a deciduous 
shrub. It grows quite abundantly about 
swamps, lighting up their lovely edges 
with its iotense flame-like glow. 

Ono this side is a sprig of the Juniper, or 
Red Cedar. Sometimes this reaches to s 
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locality will assame the habit of a spread- 
ing shrub. It is always gloomy in effect, on 
account of the somber brownish tint of its 
foliage; but it presents the most cheerful 
aspect at this season, when it is adorned 
with its clusters of pretty blue berries. 

Next comes the Bayberry. Its branches 
are leafless, while each rigid gray twig dis- 
plays numerous bunches of small nut-like 
berries, which are covered with a waxy in- 
crustation. These berries generally grow 
in such abundance that they afford generous 
browsing for cattle and sheep. The latter 
are especially fond of them. Country 
housekeepers of a thrifty tura sometimes 
gather them in large quantities and boil 
them to obtain the wax, which they make 
intocandles, A peck of berries will yield 
about a pound of wax. The candles thus 
made are of a bright green color, burn 
slowly, and give a clear light. 

Here are the two Wintergreens, bending 
on their pliant stems in full garniture, 
affording a complete contrast to the inflex- 
ible Bayberry. These are low plants spread- 
ing from creeping roots. The leaves be- 
longing to one species are dark green, thick, 
and shining, mostly arranged in whorls; 
while those of the other are beautifully 
variegated with white. Both of them pro- 
duce lovely white and pinkish blossoms io 
June; but in January we must content our- 
selves with the leaves only. 

This spray of Smilax, with its bunches of 
blue-black berries and brown tendrils cling- 
ing to its glossy stems, challenges a share 
of admiration, though it is only the identi- 
cal Green Brier that has stood all summer 
defiant and bristling to repel every approach 
to familiarity, ready to attack and rend 
alike calico or broadcloth. 

Here isa plume of the White Pine and 
another of the Pitch Pine, each one bearing 
an infant cane at its side. A year anda 
half is the time required for one of these 
canes to reach maturity. The foliage of 
the White Pine is darker in tint and more 
lustrous and graceful than that of the other 
and the whole tree presents in every way a 
finer appearance. A grove of well-grown 
White Pines, where the ground is thickly 
covered with successive layers of the fallen 
leaves, that yield soft and springy at the 
pressure of a footstep, is a pleasant walking 
place in summer or winter. The continu- 
ous monotone resounding among the branch- 
es overhe:d, like the roll of breakers on a 
far-off beach, excites a listening mood, so 
that you wait as if for a new revelation from 
this voiceful nature. 

Now come three species of Lycopodium, 
usually known as Ground Pine and Club 
Moss. This Ground Pine is very common, 
growing extensively from long, creeping 
roots, from which the stems ascend with 
crowded branches, at the summit spreading 
in fan-shaped forms. Frequently you may 
find large spaces covered with it in a level, 
unbroken bed. 

This Club Moss, with its dense sprays of 
soft bright foliage, is the prettiest ever- 
green of winter and is much sought after 
for decorative purposes, It is not as 
abundant in growth as the Ground Pine 
and is taller and more tree-like in structure. 
It still bears aloft its faded brown spikes, 
the husk of its summer fructification. 
This second Club Moss is paler in tint and 
less graceful in design than the first. Its 
roving, diffuse stems and short ascending 
branches are similar in appearance, being 
clotbed with minute spreadigg leaves, each 
one of which is tipped with a fine bristle, 
so that the whole seems wreathed in a veil 
of thin gray mist. Here is another species, 
much like this in general features, but dif- 
fering in producing its leaves darker in 
color and almost imperceptibly toothed. 

These last two are sometimes called Coral 
Pine, from their resemblance to coral. In- 
deed, all the Lycopodiums and many of the 
Mosses bear a striking similitude to the 
corals and other radiates—seemingly one 
ideal wrought into expression with differ- 
ent materials. 

This plain, unpretending little plant, 
which everybody loves and expects to see 
on a woodland ramble, is the Boxberry, or 
Checkerberry. On such an occasion we 
should inevitably experience a sense of dis- 
appointment not to find and taste its 
aromatic leaves and fruit. It shows itself 
a genuine fire-spirit, as wherever a piece of 
woods has been burnt over it is almost sure 





to spring up in great abundance and pro- 
duce a full harvest of berries, so that it may 
often be seen covering large tracts of the 
blackened soil with a carpet of blended 
green and scarlet. But even under the 
most favorable conditions it retains its 
characteristic habit of low, slender growth. 

And here, trailing over all, in lines of del- 
icate grace and beauty, is the Partridge 
Berry. Thus it wanders along the ground 
and climbs about the roots of trees in shady 
woods, its native haunts. Its leaves are 
scattered and small, nearly round in shape 
and variegated with whitish streaks. Its 
berries are a bright red, pretty but rather 
tasteless. We may conclude, however, if 
We please, that they are agreeable to the 
partridge, which shall account for the name 
to our inquiring fancy. 

As you stoop to pull the vine from its 
tangled bed, you may chance to hear this 
shy bird drumming in some distant retreat, 
ora woodpecker hammering away at the 
bark of a tree, busily engaged in securing 
his evening meal, or a single ‘‘ chick-a-dee- 
dee” may rise plaintively from a neighbor- 
ing thicket. Sometimes, as your footstep 
crushes the dead leaves and twigs, a rabbit 
will bound across the path, frightened 
away toa more retired spot. 

Except such occasional sounds as these, 
nothing breaks the majestic calm of the 
scene and season, and, harmonious in mind 
with the satisfaction and repose of Nature, 
you wend your way homeward, bearing 
your fragrant burden of woodland treasures, 
the final offering of the vear. 


Fine Arts. 


Tae Common Council of New York pays a 
considerable sum of money for portraits of the 
chief magistrates of the state and the city; 
and if it were properly expended it would go 
far toward encouraging native art and in accu- 
mulating a valuable collection of portraits of 
historical value. The rule has been to have a 
full-length portrait of the governor of the state 
and a half-length of every mayor painted for 
the City Hall. These pictures were placed in 
what is called the ‘‘Governor’s Room”; but 
they are now too numerous to be hung advan- 
tageously in that apartment, and they have to 
be distributed in other parts of the build- 
ing. The usual rule has been to allow the 
official whose portrait was desired to se- 
lect bis own artist, as a matter of cour- 
tesy; and the result has been a collection 
of by no means creditable works of art, 
though among them are some very excellent 
examples of portrait painting. An attempt 
was made by the Tammany Hall Democrats to 
punish Governor Clark for his radicalism on 
the subject of temperance, as well as for his 
supposed affiliation with the Know-Nothing 
party, to exclude his portralt from the City 
Hall. The Common Council refused for a 
good many years to make an appropriation for 
the purpose, and at last, with a design of 
giving a job to one of their friends, they made 
the appropriation, but refused to allow the 
ex-governor the privilege of selecting his 
artist. He did so, however, and F. B. Car- 
penter painted the portrait; but it was with a 
good deal of trouble that he got paid for it. 
The prices usually paid for the City Hall por- 
traits were one thousand dollars for a governor 
and five hundred for a mayor; but of late 
years the sums paid have been more 
liberal, and Mr. Page got five thousand 
dollars for his portrait of Governor Fenton, 
though he was paid but one thousand for his 
portrait of Governor Marcy. The late Board 
of Aldermen reduced the prices to the ante- 
war standard and appropriated only a thon- 
sand dollars each for portraits of Governors 
Hoffman and Dix and five huudred dollars for 
a portrait of Mayor Hall; while they madea 
departure from established precedents by ap- 
propriating one thousand dollars for a marble 
bust of the late Mayor Havemeyer. 


-.«eThe picture of ‘ Elaine,’’ by Rosenthal, 
bow on exhibition in Boston, seems to be a 
subject of much admiring comment, and we 
learn from a biographical sketch of the artist 
in the Boston Daily Advertiser that bis first 
name is Toby, and that his earlier years were 
spent in San Francisco, where he took his first 
lessons in drawing. He went to Munich at 
the age of seventeen and was a pupil of Piloty’s. 
*‘ Elaine” was painted in Munich and is thor- 
oughly German in style. It is the property of 
a citizen of San Francisco and bas been exhib- 
ited in Munich, Beriin, and Hamburg. 

....The Pope has conferred the order of &t. 
Gregory on our countryman, Mr. G. P. A, 
Healey, now in Rome, but formerly of Boston 
end Chicago, im acknowlédgment of the 











artist’s success in painting a portraitof His 
Holiness, whose portrait was also painted by 
the late Mr. Ames, of Boston. The Ames 
portrait of Pio Nono is now in Philadelphia. 


«+-.Mr. Clarence Cook, thé well-known art 
critie of The Tribune, has been rendering a very 
important service to artists, as well as to ‘‘ art 
patrons’’—as itis the fashion to call picture 
buyers—by a ruthless exposure of the disrep- 
utable tricks of dealers and auctioneers in put- 
ting off upon the public bad copies as original 
paintings. The only way to be perfectly secure 
against fraud in buying pictures is to purchase 
from tbe artist or to give him an order. 


-+»-The statue of Horace Wells, whom the 
city of Hartford honors as the discoverer of 
the anesthetic virtues of ether, without any 
respect to Boston’s statue in honor of Morton, 
is pronounced by the Boston TZranscript ‘‘one 
of the best portrait statues in America.” The 
artist of the Wells statue is Mr. T. H, Bartlett. 


....In the School of Design of the University 
of Cincinnati there are 140 pupils and 131 ip 
the night school, In the wood-carving depart- 
ment there are 106 enrolled in the practical art 
department. Three hundred and twelve pieces 
of wood-carving work have been put in head 
during the term. 


....F. B. Carpenter fs at work upon a full- 
length portrait of the late Ezra Cornell, or- 
dered by the trastees of the Cornell University, 
to be placed in one of the halls of that instita- 
tion. The artist had several sittings for the 
portrait last summer. 


-»-. The War Department at Washington has 
received an equestrian statue of the late Major- 
General McPherson, executed by Rebesso, of 
Cincinnati, ona commission from the Society 
of the Army of the Tennessee. 


....Rumors from Washington say that Vinnie 
Ream is to be entrusted with the national 
memorial statue of Farragut, and it is very 
natural that it should call forth a good many 
indignant remonstrances. 


....Preston 8. Powers’s bust of Whittier is 
probably now on its way from Florence, as it 
was to have been shipped from Leghorn for 
Boston last month. 





Srience. 


For a year or so past the friends of the 
free colony in Liberia have been delighted with 
samples of coffee exhibited to them by E. 8. 
Morris, who has taken an active interest in all 
that tends to further the interest of this far- 
away offshoot of our great Republic. The 
coffee grains were not only much larger than 
those commonly seen in our market, but the 
flavor of the prepared article much superior. 
The article was exhibited chiefly to show how 
favorable the soil and climate of that part of 
the world were for the production of coffee and 
to encourage the friends of the African to per- 
severe in their efforts for his benetit in these 
distant though his aboriginal lands. It now 
appears that this coffee is a new species, and 
has been named by the European botanists 
Caffea Liberica. So much interest is attached 
to it that fear is expressed that it will drive 
the old kind out of the market: when it be- 
comes plentiful, and quiet but earnest efforts 
have been made to introduce the variety to the 
British Possessions in India, These have 
proved successful, and it is a matter of re- 
joicing with the East Indian Government that 
a shipment of young plants reached their 
country in such excellent condition that 
many cuttings bave been made and they will 
soon be abundant. The ordinary coffee is 
found to be the prey of many enemies in that 
country—both among parasitic fungi and pre- 
dacious insects—and the culture has been on 
that account precarious. It is said that the 
Caffea Liberica is free from these attacks. 
More than this, it is said to be adapted toa 
much cooler climate than the old sort, so that 
by it the area of coffee culture can be consider- 
ably extended. 


.... The latest investigation on the temper: 
ature of the sun by Father Secchi has recently 
been published. In it he comes to the conclu- 
sion that the lowest limit of this temperature 
must be about 133,000° centigrade. This de- 
termination he has arrived at by a comparison 
of the solar radiation and that of the electric 
light. He bas employed the same apparatus— 
namely, the thermo-heliometer, described in 
his well-known work on the sun. The temper- 
ature produced by solar radiation was observed 
at Rome about noon on several days in July, 
and was determined to be 36}¢ times that of 
the carbon points of bis electric light. Both 
Secchi and Hirn agree that the temperature of 
solar radiation may depend either solely on the 
superficial stratum of the sun or on a consid- 
erable thickness of its substance, according as 
this latter is opaque or transparent. Hirncon- 
clades that if the transparence were nearly 





perfect the solar temperature might well be 

only a few thousand degrees ; but various phe- 

nomena, among them the observations of Pro- 

fessor Langley, of Pittsburgh, on the crossing 

of the currents of the photosphere, show that 

the solar surface is essentially opaque and cer- 

tainly, at the best, is not completely transpar- 

ent. The very high temperature of 130,000° to 

170,000°, above given, is, therefore, not inad- 

missible, but must be looked upon as, at least, 

giving a lower limit to the true value of the tem- 

perature of the aun. 

..»-The study of the form of the brain in 

extinct animals is one of much interest and 

has been prosecuted with considerable success 
lately. Some years ago Professor Lartet, of 
Paris, pointed out the small size of the brain 
iv Eocene Mammalia, as compared with those 
of the present time. Prof. Gervais has de- 
scribed the characters presented by the skull- 
east in Toxodon—a remarkable and gigantic 
animal, whose remains have been found in the 
post-Tertiary beds of Buenos Ayres. His ob- 
servations led him to coincide with the view 
of Owen—that Toxodon represents a distinct 
order of Mammals. Prof. Cope recently 
pointed out the small size of the brain in the 
extinct Symborodon, from the Miocene 
strata of the Plains, showing that the 
greater part of the skull was occupied by 
immense air-chambers. Prof. Marsh, of Yale 
College, has since compared the brain cavities 
of various genera of the American Eocene, Mi- 
ocene, and Pliocene periods with existing 
forms, and finds those of the first-named epoch 
to be exceedingly small and that there fs a 
steady increase in size in the subsequent peri- 
ods, Thus the brain in the gigantic Unitathe- 
rium, of the Eocene, is little larger than that of 
some reptiles. In the lines of the rhinoceros, 
tapir, and horse a regular increasein size from 
such beginnings can be traced. 


....Dr. J. G. Richardson makes an {nterest- 
ing suggestion as to the origin and nature of 
the so-called “ pigment scales or flakes’’ of the 
blood. He says: 

‘*T call attention to an egregious error, by 
which several microscopists of acknowledged 
ability have been ensnared—namely, a belief in 
the imvortance of the * pigment cells’ or ‘scales’ 
described by Frerichs, af Berlin, as occurring 
in the blood; of similar bodies found by Drs. 
Meigs and Pepper, of this city, under like cir- 
cumstances ; and of the pigmentary particles, 
or celluloids figured by Dr. William Roberts, 
of Manchester, Englanc—all of which I assert 
to be simply and solely accumulations of dirt 
(especially the remains of red blond corpus- 
cles) in the little excavations or slides in ordi- 
nary use.”’ 


Dr. Roberts observes: “‘I have been in the 
habit of observing these objects for many 
years, and have regarded them as derivatives of 
hemation; but how they come to assume 
their peculiar forms I am at a less to conjec- 
ture.’? Dr. Richardson adds to this: ‘“* With 
him, I believe them to be derivatives of 
hemation, but only by the rubbing process de- 
tailed above ; and I trust that my ‘conjecture’ 
how these hematiye flakes ‘come to assume 
their peculiar forms’ may be satisfactory.” 


....Professor Gervais, of ths Jardin des 
Plantes, instituted a number of experiments 
in the bybridization of various species of 
aquatic salamanders. He mingled males and 
females of the European Tritons of several 
species ; but theeggs were not fecundated and 
soon died. The eggs of a siredon, or unde- 
veloped Amblystoma, from North America, were 
successfully impregnated by the males of the 
European Triton cristatue and were de- 
posited in large numbers. Some thirty 
young hatched from these and became 
objects of much curiosity. They were veri- 
table hybrids, but presented the characters of 
the male 7riton more distinctly than those of 
the female Amblystoma. In spite of the ut 
most care, they all perished as the time ap- 
proached for undergoing their metamorphosis. 
In a subsequent year the experiment met with 
a similar result—the larve attained some size, 
but died before the absorption of the gills. 


.-.-The curators of the Anatomical Museum 
of the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, have found 
that spirits of turpentine is very efficacious iv 
removing the disagreeable odor and fatty 
emanations of bones or ivory, while it leaves 
them beautifully bleached, Thearticles shonld 
be exposed in the liquid for three or four days 
in the sun, ora little longer if in the shade. 
They should rest upon strips of zinc, so as to 
be a fraction of an inch above the bottom of 
the glass vessel employed. The turpentine 
acts as an oxidizing agent, and the product of 
the combustion is an acid liquor which sinks 
to the bottom and strongly attacks the bones 
if they be allowed to touch it. The action of 
the turpentine is not confined to bones and 
ivory, but extends to wood of various kinds, 
especially beech, maple, elm, and cork. 


...- While examining the great exposure of 
trap and associated Upper Siluriaa rocks at 
Cape Bon Ami, New Brunswick, Dr. Honey- 
man unexpectedly found fossils in the trap 
where he was at the time collecting agates and 
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amygdals of calcite. One of the latter was 
found to consist of a common coral, Favosites 
Eothlandica, The fossil was indissolubly united 
witt the trap, its sharp septa penetrating it. 
‘the trap of the specimen was very compact. 
The strata had been coral reefs. Of the two 
specimens found, as Mr. Honeyman writes to 
Nature, the “first example proves that the 
trap was, at least, in a plastic state when the 
fossil dropped into it. The second proves that 
it was in a fluid state.”’ 





Hlissions. 


Some things have struck Dr. Valentine, 
the well-known missionary physician in India, 
since his return to Scotland; and he has not 
been slow in giving vigorous utterance to his 
impressions ina letter to the theological stu- 
dents of the United Presbyterian Church. He 
has come home oppressed with the thought 





that there is in India » heathen population- 


equal to that of Russia, Germany, France, 
Austria, Hungary, the United States of Amer- 
ica, and Great Britain and Ireland combined, 
or 240,000,000, with about one missionary to 
each million. India’s population is increas- 
ing 44 to 5 per cent. annually, while the num- 


ver of missionaries is less than it was ten 
years ago, despite the large increase of 
American and German laborers. Dr. Valen- 


tine has come from a district (the Rajpoot- 
ana) with a population nearly equal to that 
of the whole of Scotland, where for years 
he was the only missionary and where now 
there.are but two European laborers, With 
the remembrance of his Indian field, he now 
comes into Scotch villages, having say 2,500 
souls, and finds 6 or 7 churches of different 
denominations, cach having its own minister; 
or, worse, he finds a village with two or three 
churches of his own sect, and the only excuse 
be can hear for this overcrowding is: ‘‘ We 
have been accustomed to our congregation, to 
having our own minister and ordinances, and 
we should be sorry to give them up.” He 
finds, ministers laboring faithfully in petty 
fields who would giadly choose the wide for- 
eign work if they had the opportunity over 
gain, and chides the Church for pressing on its 
theological students the chains of narrow and 
overcrowded home work, to tie neglect of per- 
ishing heathendom. Dr. Valentine’s pungent 
contrasts between oversupply at home and 
undersupply abroad will apply, if not with 
equal, still with considerable force to this side 
of the Atlantic. 


..-.lbe 4ist annual meeting of the Free- 
will Baptist Foreign Mission Society was held 
at Providence, R. L, on October 12th, 1874, 
This association has its mission field in India, 
in the southern portion of Bengal, commonly 
called Orissa. The Orissa Mission is divided 
into two “Quarterly Meetings’’—Balasore and 
Midnapur. Recently the work has met with 
considerable success among the Santhals, who 
inbabit the jungles in that portion of India. 
The Freewill Baptist missionaries speak, as do 
Mr. Boerrensen and others, of their eagerness 
in many cases to hear the Gospel and, when 
converted, to preach it. The timidity of the 
Hindus and their unwillingness to accept 
Christianity at the risk of persecution are 
well illustrated by the account given 
of what appeared to be a general awaken- 
ing in ,the vicinity of Sautipore. Large 
numbers of people frankly confessed their 
entire want of confidence in Hinduism. Sev- 
efal heads of families broke caste by laying aside 
the emblems of idolatry and by partaking of 
food with Christians. Plans for the establish- 
ment of Christian schools were discussed and 
both aid and pupils freely pledged. Scarcea 
plea was heard for igolatry. Books were 
eagerly sought, and even Brahmins and Sudras 
seemed to join in pronouncing their religion 
worthless. But ere long it was reported that 
opposition might be expected from the rajah 
and his officers. Hearers at once dropped off, 
inquirers disappeared, and the emblems of 
idolatry were resumed. The Orissa Mission 
bas 5 churches, 5 male and 8 female mission- 
aries, 8 ordained native preachers, 3 licentiates, 
12 lay preachers, 871 members, and 645 in the 
Sabbath-school. Various home, station, and 
village schools are maintained, and also a print- 
ing-office at Midnapur. The receipts of the 
Society for the year 1878-74 were $14,966.65. 
Contributions were gathered from most of the 
Northern States, but the chief strength of the 
Society exists in Maine and New Hampshire. 
There are auxiliary societies in New Brune- 
wick and Nova Scotia. 


....The “* Annals’? of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith report the conversion 
of an influential Buddhist bonze in the distant 
Laocian province of Anam. The honesty of 
Christian merchants, contrasted with the bad 
faith of the Anamese, first drew his attention 
to Christianity. He gave the following as his 
privcipal reason for becoming a Christian : 


When I saw the Christians going to 
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church morning and’ evening to say their 
= I could not help making this reflection : 

very one of us has a soul, for the salvation of 
which he is bound to labor. This is precisely 
what I see the Christians doing; while we leave 
all that to the bonzes, who alone fast and pray 
in the pagodas, which is by no means rational. 
From this convert the Romish missioparies 
obtained an account of the Buddhism of Laos, 
which seemed to them, as Catholics are apt to 
think of heathen beliefs and forms, to contain 
traces of a corrupted Christianity. One curi- 
ous custom is the yearly confession of sins, by 
means of a candle marked with ten divisions— 
one for each of the commandments of Budd- 
hism. In each of these divisions the penitent 
iuscribes a figure denoting the number of times 
he has sinned against the corresponding com- 
mandment. The candle is then lighted and 
amid the prayers of the bonze the sins are 
burned away. It is expected that this convert 
will draw in many of his disciples, and'thus the 
Roman Catholic work be firmly rooted in the 
far interior. 


» ....Great progress during the past year is re- 
ported from the Methodist Episcopal Mission 
in Sweden, in consequence of widespread reviv- 
als. The increase of membership is 892. The 
chapel congregations are large and gather 
hearers from far and near. ‘The contributions 
amounted to $16,122 (gold), or $4 per member. 
Most of these are very poor. The Methodists 
baye now 22 chapels, 5 of which were built 
and dedicated during the past year, and 5 more 
are now in course of erection. The Sunday- 
school is an important arm of the work. In 8&2 
schools there are 3,426 scholars and the Sun- 
day-school paper has more than 4,000 sub- 
scribers. A printing press has been established, 
which ie doinga large work. It is now pro- 
posed to take advantage of the new law for 
dissenters, to withdraw from the state church, 
and petition the government to be recognized 
#s ap independent church. This step is ex- 
pected to alienate part of the membership, but 
to produce a more compact organization. 


.... The largest Methodist Episcopal Confer- 
ence in India 1s that of Rohileund, with 563 
members and 426 probationers. At a recent 
conference meeting more than 200 partook of 
the sacrament, the Jargest number ever 
gathered for that purpose in Rohileund. The 
brethren were reminded of the strength of 
surrounding heathenism by the difficulties 
which the native pastors reported in breaking 
up the custom of child marriages. Many 
Christian parents have not courage enough to 
bear the shame of allowing their girls to grow 
up unmarried, and it is only through strict dis- 
cipline that this heathen custom can be pre- 
vented from becoming the usage of the Church. 
Recently at Moradabad, in the Rohilcund, a 
Mohammedan was baptized, with his wife and 
children. Tie had preached against the mis- 
sionaries in the bazars and had published a 
book in refutation of their doctrine; but, con- 


vinced by his own arguments and by the Spirit 
of God, he at last publicly confessed Christ. 


....A dispute has arisen at Damascus be- 
tween Greek Christians and their patriarch 
in regard to the $200,000 indemnity paid by the 
Turkish Government for Greek churches and 
dwellings destroyed by the Moslems in 1860, 
which sum this ecclesiastic has largely em- 
ployed for his own purposes. The result of 
the schism has been to direct a large number 
of Greeks, temporarily, at least, to the meetings 
of the United Presbyterian Mission. They 
have requested recognition as Protestants ; but 
the Mission has wisely delayed their petition. 

...-The Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith (Lyons) well understands the power of the 
press. It published during last year 235,070 
copies of its bi-monthly ‘Annals,’ in 10 lan- 
guages, atan expense of $56,175. How much 
of this sum was returned to the treasury in the 
form of subscriptions is not stated; but, as 
every circle of friends subscribing $5 annually 
to the Society receives a copy of *‘ Annals” 
gratis, the expense of their publication must be 
very large. 

...-The receipts of the Roman Catholic 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith for 
1873 amounted to $1,104,835. Of this sum the 
missions in Europe received $194,174, in Asia 
$444,508, in Africa $127,649, in America $178,- 
134, in Oceanica $109,098. The expenses of 
the management in France and elsewhere were 
very small, amounting to only $8,296. 


....The United Presbyterian Mission Board 
expects to send two new missionaries to Egypt 
during the month of February. The Associate 
Reformed Synod at the South, which proposes 
to co-operate with the U. P. Board, have ap- 
pointed a female missionary to enter into the 
work. . 

.... be Indian work in California is under 
the charge of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
to which denomination the agents belong. On 


the Round Valley Reservation over 900 names 
of Indians are entered on the books as candi- 
dates for churchmembership. 


.... Bishop Janes recently.said that there are 
as many Methodists in Africa, China, or India 
now as there were in this country a hundred 
years ago. 





The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JAN. 24TH. 


PREPARATION FOR CONQUEST.—Josu. v, 
9—15. 





Tuts lesson suggests to us: 

HOW TO PREPARE FOR CONFLICT. 
REOALL WHAT GOD DID FOR US (y. 10). 
TAKE WHAT GOD GIVES TO US (y. 11, 12). 
WatToH FoR Gop’s WORD TO US (Vv. 13). 
Do as Gop sips Us (v. 14, 15). 
RECALL WHAT GOD DID FOR Us. 
Children of Israel 


ee 


The 
kept the Pussover 
4 at even, in the plainsof Jericho, In the 
face of new dangers the Israelites recalled, by 
their passover service, God’s wonderful pres- 
ervation of them when he smote all the first- 
born of the Egyptians. Why should they fear 
while still guided by a God of such power and 
love? Every one of us has special mercies to 
remember. A good time for their recall is 
when fresh trials open before us. Remember- 
ing the way in which God has led us, we ought 
not to shrink from the way in which he will 
lead us. He who shielded us at Goshen will 
not fail us at Gilgal. 

2. Take wHat Gop etves to us. Neither had 
the children of Israel manna any nore; but they 
did eat of the fruit of the land of Canaan that 
year. God adapts his good gifts to his chil- 
dren’s needs, When they have bitter water, he 
swectens it. When all water fails them, he 
calls it from thesmitten rock. When they lack 
bread in the desert, he sends manna from 
Heaven. When they are again in a land of 
plenty, the mantia ceases and they ‘eat of the 
fruit of the land” to which he has brought 
them. There is always a full and a fitting sup- 
ply toGod’s children. They should take gladly 
what he now gives, making no complaint that 
it is unlike what he gave them before. In 
every emergency to which God calls one of his 
servants the promise of provision is: ‘' His 
place of defense shall be the munitions of 
rocks. Bread sball be given him. His waters 
shall be sure.”’ 

3. WatoH FoR Gop’s WorD To us. When 
Joshua . . . liftedup his eyesand looked . 3 
there stood a man over against him, with his sword 
drawn, . . . and dJoshwa went unto him and said: 

Art thou for us or for our adversaries ? 
They who watch for messages from Heaven 
shall have them. Yet they must “ believe not 
every spirit, but try the spirits whether 
they are of God.’” When we are in any new 
emergency, with fresh conflicts before us, we 
should watch keenly to learn what God says to 
us as suited to our present case. In our daily 
Bible-reading, in the teachings of our Sunday- 
school lessons, in the counsel of Christian 
friends, in the disclosure of God’s providences, 
in the promptings of his Spirit there may come 
to us a special word from God to guide us in 
the path of duty. It behooves us to be watch- 
ful accordingly. ‘Blessed is that servant 
whom his lord when he cometh shall find so 
doing.’’ 

4. Doas Gop Bibs us. Zhe captain of the Lord's 
host said unto Joshua: Loose thy shoe from off thy 
Soot. dnd Joshua did so, Joshua would 
have made a poor commander of Israel if he 
had not beena willing servant of God. No 
man is fit to command who does not know how 
to obey. If we are to have success in our con- 
flicts, itis because God is to give it tous. If 
we are dependent on him, we ought to heed his 
biddiog. When he tells what welfare to do, we 
should do it—do it promptly and without ask- 
ing any questions. Obedience is the sign and 
test of that love which fits us for God’s serv- 
ice ; “for this is the love of God that we keep 
his commandments.” 

Recalling God’s former mercies, making use 
of bis present blessings, watching for new 
tokens of his presence and purposes, and heed- 
ing his bidding, we are ready for any conflict 
and need not fear the hosts of earth and hell. 








AN encouraging sign in the progress of 
the Sunday-school cause is the fresh activity of 
its opponents. The stronger hold it secures on 
the time and talents of the best men and 
women of the church the more its enemies 
cry out in its denunciation and in the asser- 
tion or prophecy of its failure. We have 
already been told in the columns of The Church 
Journal that the Sunday-school “system is on 
the whole a failure,’’ and by The Central Baptist 
that “‘ the more reflecting part of the Christian 
public have lost their faith in itas a Christian 
activity.” Now The Churchman reports the 
Rev. Mr. Fitch, of St. Mark’s church, Brook- 
lyn, as announcing iu the Long Island Dio- 
cesan Sunday-scbool Convention “ that he had 
come to the conclusion that the Sunday-schools 
were a necessary evil and that they were never 
designed for the children of Christian parents.”’ 
The Iresbyterian has been for the last two 
months profuse in its declarations of the sad 
influence of Sunday-schools on the home and 
of the sadder lack of good teaching in the 





schools. At last it seema disposed to 
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admit that if the Sunday-schools will 
wholly reorganize and start anew, in 
conformity with plaus long since shown im- 
practicable, there is hope of the system being 
saved to the church. One of its discoveries is 
that much trouble has come from “ the mis- 
taken conviction that a large class cannot be 
either so well instructed orgoverned as a smal! 
one.” In the opinion of The Presbyterian, 
‘four teachers are sufficient for two hundred 
scholars.”’ Possibly by lessening the number 
of teachers the harm done by the Sunday- 
school will be reduced to the minimum. In 
defense of the parade in its columns of dead 
notions of Sunday-school work, it suxgests 
that “it is better to be going to fun- 
erals than not to move at all’’; and it calls on 
all who are ready to mount its cheerful hearse. 
In a brigbt and spirited reply to the complaints 
of such croakers, Dr. J. L. M. Curry, of Rich 
mond, tellsin Zhe Sunday-school Times of the 
obvious influence of Sunday-schools in 
America during the last twenty years; and hia 
sensible conclusion is: 


“Tt isto be hoped that in the particulars 
designated the Sunday-schools in 1875 will 
‘fail’ more conspicuously than in 1874.” 


...-If one-half as much system and effort 
were employed to regain missing scholars as 
ure freely applied to recover lost books from 
the library, the average attendance in the 
Sunday-schoois would be much larger than 
now. Notice these two items in the published 
reports of particular schools at this season of 
the year. Not unfrequently the boast is made 
that only two or three books are missing, while 
the record shows that ten or twenty times as 
many scholars have dropped out, no one knows 
where. It is well to look after the books; it 
is better to keep track of the scholars. 


....- yen the secular papers are recognizing 
the widespread interest in the International 
Lessons. The Troy Daily Times places at the 
head of its ‘* Religious Notices,’? each Satur- 
day, the title, topic, and golden text of the 
next day’s lesson. ‘The Providence Duily Jour- 
nal gives notes on the lesson each Saturday. 
A similar plan is adopted by many weekly pa- 
persin the West. This does not seem to indi- 
cate a lessening of interest in Bible study 
through the circulation of ‘‘lesson-leaves,”’ as 
some of the critics have feared would be the 
reault. 


....A portrait and biographical sketch of 
Prof. John 8. Hart appeared in a recent issue 
of Fhe Sunday-school Times, Prof. Hart was 
the first editor of that journal and his writings 
on the principles avd methods of Sunday- 
school work have a value equal to anything 
ever given to the public in this line. Zhe 
Times says truly: 

“No history of the Sunday-school work 
during the decade from 1859 to 1869 is complete 
without a full recognition of the service thus 
rendered.” 


»eee-Dr. Andrew Thomson, of Edinburgh, 
sald of the subjects of the late revival in his 
city that 
‘“*those who already had the knowledge of 
divine truth in their minds by early Christian 
education formed by far the largest propor- 
tion of converts. The seed was there sleeping 
in the soil, which the influewce from above 
quickened into life.” 

....At the December meeting of the Foreign 
Sunday-school Association, in Brooklyn, re- 
ports were presented from. Sunday-school 
workers in France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Deu- 
mark, Russia, Brazil, and Japan. ‘The Sunday- 
school cause bids fair to come to a similar 
‘failure’? in these lands with that which has 
met it in America. 


---- Lhe Congregationalist says : 

“We hear of one Sunday-school whose 
choice of a question-book for the coming year 
turned upon the quality of paper and type used 
by the printer.” 

There are several question-books widely used 
in New England which could hardly have been 
chosen for any other reason. 


....The haphazard teaching of ‘“‘an unor- 
ganized and undrilled set of teachers” is not 
inaptly styled, in Our Bible Teacher, ‘‘ guerrilla 
teaching.” If this term is-applied to the work 
done in all Sunday-schools where there is no 
teachers’ meeting it may quicken the organiza- 
tion of good training agencies. 


3...The Sunday-school Tinvs returns to quarto 
form with the new year. This is more con- 
venient for teachers in the use of its lesson- 
notes and better for permanent preservation 
in binding. The Times is enlarged in size by 
addition to its columns, is improved iv appear- 
ance, and is good as ever in quality. 


...- Lt is sald iu a report of the recent Con, 
vention of Young Presbyterians, at Syracuse, 
that ‘‘a new interest is springing up in the 
Presbyterian Church in the study of the Uate- 
chism.’’ Is this to be set down as an incidental 
evil of Sunday-school progress ? 

....There are said to be more than two hun- 
dred former pupils of the famous Sunday- 
school at Stockport, England, living in the 





immediate vicinity of New York, 
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Schoot and College. 


Tre first exhibition of the Intercollegi- 
ate Literary Contest took place at the Academy 
of Music in this city,on Thursday night, and 
may be said to have been brilliantly successful, 
although the great universities of the country 
declined to take part in it. The colleges rep- 
resented on the occasion were Williams, Rut- 
gers, and Lafayette, and the so-called univers- 
ities were Cornell, Princeton, and New York. 
To give greater importance to the occasion and 
impart to the Contest something of a national 
character it will be necessary in future exhibi- 
tions to induce Yale, Harvard, Brown, Colum- 
bia, and Union to take part; but to make the 
Contest worthy of being ranked with the 
“‘Tsthmian Games,’’ as Dr. Hall ambitiously 
proposed, the Contest should be open 
to every one who chooses to take part 
in it, whether he belongs toa college or not. 
The prizes on Thursday last were awarded as 
follows: The first prize of $175 for oratory to 
Jobn C, Tomlinson, of the University of New 
York—subject, “* The Cid.”” The second prize 
of $125 to Walter D. Edmonds, of Williams— 
subject, ‘The St. Simon Stylites of To-day.’ 
Toe first prizes for essay writing, for which 
there were eight contestants, were awarded to 
Allan Marquand, of Princeton—subject, ‘‘ The 
Utilitarian Theory of Morals”; and to George 
H. Fitch, of Cornell—subject, Shakespenre’s 
“Henry Fifth.” Honorable mention was 
made of W. R. Thompson, of New York, and 
James F, Clark, of Cornell. 


....The compulsory education act of this 
state is now nominally in operation, but there 
will be great difficulty in enforcing its pro- 
visions. The boards of education of both 
New York and Brooklyn find themselves 
in @ very delicate position, and, unless 
the Common Councils should see fit to 
make the necessary appropriations for car- 
trying out the designs of the law, nothing of 
consequence will be done in relation to it. As 
the law is evidently unfavorably received by 
the class of our population for whose benefit it 
was intended, we shall not be surprised if some 
forcible reasons are discovered for treating it 
as a dead letter. 


.... The new educational weekly newspaper, 
which is a combination of four extinct jour- 
nals, makes its appearance as The New England 
Journal of Education, under the editorship of 
Thomas W. Bicknell. It is a rather neat-looking 
paper of twelve pages and acover for adver- 
tisements. The papers it supersedes are The 
Massachusetts Teacher, The Rhode Island School- 
master, The Connecticut Schooimaster, and The 
College Courant. It is published in Boston, at 
$3a year. Amongthe contributors to the first 
number are Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
and President Buckham, of the University of 
Vermont. 


....The ‘* May Collection” at Cornell Uni- 
versity, consisting of the valuable anti-slavery 
library bequeathed to the University by the 
late SamuelJ. May, has become the nucleus of 
the most complete collection of documents re- 
lating to the history of the Anti-slavery Move- 
meat to be found in this country. Professor 
Willard Fiske, librarian, appeals to every 
Abolitionist to search his premises for any 
book, pamphlet, and newspaper relating to the 
subject, that it may be placed beyond per- 
adventure of loss in this invaluable collection. 


....The superintendent of schools in Auburn 
complains, like a great, many other superin- 
tendents in this state, that the Compulsory 
Education Law is exceedingly defective. He 
declares that it is so vague and indefinite in 
many of its important provisions that it would 
warraut the criticism either of having been 
inconsiderately prepared or of having been 
unintentionally or otherwise amended to such 
an extent as to aid in the defeat of the ostensi- 
ble object of its enactment. 


....The University of California has a lit- 
erary course, including en extended study of 
French, German, and English, something of 
Latin, the option of Italian and Spanish, and 
history, literature, mathematics as far as de- 
scriptive geometry, physics, natural history, 
geology, and elementary chemistry. 


....-For the encouragement of literature the- 


King of the Belgians nas founded, out of his 
own private funds, a prize of £1,000, to be 
given annually for the best work on histor 
ical, commercial, or artistic subjects, and once 
in four years foreign authors will be allowed to 
compete with native writers. 


....A fund of $1,000 has been presented to 
Rutgers College to furnish three prizes, one of 
which is for proficiency in spelling and English 
grammar. But why should prizes be awarded 
for proficiency in scholarship which it is the 
special duty of a college to make its students 
proficient in? 


-eee lhe 2th of December last was the first 
quarter-centennial anniversary of the fixst 
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public school in San Francisco. The school 
began with three pupils, and there are now 48 
public schools in San Francisco, with 500 
teachers and about 25,000 scholars. 


.»seHorace Binney, of Philadelphia, once 
the leader of the barin Pennsylvania, is the 
oldest living graduate of Harvard College. He 
attained his 95th birthday on tie 3d inst., and 
is still in good health, and, it is said, unim- 
paired intellectual faculties. 


-...d. D. White, the solitary Republican 
congressman elected from Kentucky, is a grad- 
uate of tho Michigan Law School. He has a 
sister who graduated from Michigan Universi- 
ty last summer, with high honors, and is now 
studying architecture and art. 


....A citizen of Syracuse, whose name has 
not been made public, has preseuted the Uni- 
versity in that city with $20,000. The same 
gentleman will also endow a professorship in 
the University at some future time, when his 
name will be announced. 


....The French citizens of Detroit have pre- 
sented a memorial to the Board of Education, 
asking that their native language be introduced 
in the public schools. ‘‘ Especially,” they say, 
“as that language is that of diplomacy through- 
out the civilized world.” 


....In Indiana the ‘‘ teachers’”’ of that state 
have chosen Mrs. George P. Brown for the 
president of their association, and have re- 
solved that the means of education should be 
provided by the state, without regard to race, 


.... While one in three of the pupils studying 
German in the schools of Cleveland are of 
English-speaking parents, and in Cincinnati 
only one out of twenty-five, in Chicago only 
one out of four are of German parentage. 


....New York is byno means alone in her 
compulsory school bill. There are eleven 
other states that have similar laws. Other 
states will adopt the measure, no donbt; but 
Maryland at present objects to it. 


....Jobn B. Trevor, of New York, president 
of the board of trustees of Rochester Univers- 
ity, made that institution a New Year’s present 
of $10.000, meking a sum of $44,000 which he 
has given to it at various times. 


....Alexander Agassiz, curator of the Zo- 
ological Museum at Harvard University, has 
presented Bowdoin College witha large and 
valuable collection of the works of his father, 
published in Switzerland. 


....The Rev. James Marvin, D.D., has been 
made president of the Kansas State University, 
in place of General Fraser, who was chosen 
state superintendent of public instruction at 
the late election. 

....d. W. Andrews has been elected prasi- 
dent of the Ohio College Association, at a 
recent meeting of which the subject of inter- 
collegiate contests was discussed and disap- 
proved of. 

...-The faculty of Dartmouth College have 
attempted to put an end to unfaithfulness on 
the part of monitors by making them liable to 
forfeiture of pay and discipline. 


.... Somebody wishes to learn when the Ox- 
ford was first adopted at Harvard and how 
long it was worn. We know it was worn by 
President Quincy. 


..--The school fund of the State of Missouri 
{s stated at $2,500,000. The finest public build- 
ings in the newly-settled parts of Missouri are 
school-houses. 


....Since last June Syracuse University has 
received contributions amounting to $175,000. 
This brings up the endowment of the institu- 
tion to $800,000, 


....President Anderson, of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, shows, from the list of its 
graduates since 1867, that not one of them has 
become a farmer. 


«..-There were more than five thousand 
buildings put up in Philadelpbia last year, and 
among them were sixteen school-houses and 
one college. 


.» «elt is said that at the recent election of a 
rector for St. Andrew’s College only three 
divinity students voted for Mr. Emerson. 


...-President Cummings, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, is preparing an edition of Butler’s 
Analogy for the use of the students. 


....The senior class of Harvard College has 
elected L. W. Clark orator and T. C. Pease 
poet. 

«eseThe public school teachers of New Or- 
leans have not received any salaries since May 
last. 

-..-About20,000 children are taught draw- 
ing in the Baltimore public schools. 

....There are 160 students at Williams Col- 
lege, 52 of whom are freshmen. 

....Drew Theological Seminary has 118 stu- 
dents. 
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BAPTIST. 


BLAKEMAN, C. R., Richburg, N. Y., resigns. 

BUCKINGHAM, 8.C., Memphis, Tenv., ord., 

Noy, 29th. 

CURTIS, A., Salem, Neb., resigns. 

DAVIS, J., Beaver, Pa., goes to Marathon and 
Freetown, N. Y. 

DICKINSON, J.8., South Boston, Mass., re- 

signs. 

ae F. A., Lebanon, goes to Walnut 


EVANS, J., Essex, Conn., goes to Canton, 
Mass. 


FOLWELL, G. W., goes to Germantown, Pa. 

FROST, C. L., Natick, Mass., resigns. 

HALL, A. W., No. Royalton, goes to Lock, O. 

HARRIS, 0. A., Arlington, goes to Weston, 
Mass. 

HOAG, [. J., East Hamlin, N. Y., resigns. 

JUDSON, E., Pror., Rome, Italy, goes to 
Orange, N. J. 

KERFOOT, F. H., called to Midway, Ky. 

sys O. U., Patterson, called to Flush- 
Ing, X. . 


vas = J., Matteawan, goes to Kent, 


MARSNAR, J., of Matteawan, N. J., resigns. 

METS, J. A., Pottsville, goes to Honesdale, Pa. 

MILLER, A. B., Versailles, Ky., resigus. 

MORSE, B. C., Croton, goes to Marlboro’, N. J. 

McWHINNIE, Jas., Lansingburg, N. Y., goes 
to Portland Me. 

PATTERSON, C. V., Almond, N. Y., ord., 
Dec. 22d. 

POLAND, J. W., Goffstown Center, N. H., 
resigns. 

REID, W., New York, rgsigns. 

SEARS, W., Batler Co., Neb., ord., Dec. 12th. 

SMITH, H., called to Montowese, Conn. 

SNYDER, A., Hopkinton, N. H., resigns. 

TAYLOR, E.G., D.D., New Orleans, La., called 
to Providence R. I. 

7 J., Parma, Mich., goes to Hamil- 

n, . . _ 

WOODSON, C. A., Birmingham, Ala., goes to 

Troutville, Va. 


CHRISTIAN. 
BURGDORF, J. W., ord., at Parma, N. Y., 
Dec. 17th. 
COMINGS, A. G., Assonet, Mass., supplies at 


N. H. 


Wolfboro Center, N. 
HOWARD, H. C., of Vermont, called to Hill, 
N. H. 


MORTON, A. G., Salisbury Pt., Mass., sup- 
plies at Lubec, Me. 

RIDLON, G. T., Amesbury, Mass, goes to Edes 
Falls, Me. 


ROWLEY, C. C., Greensburg, Mo., called to 
Peru, Iowa. 

SIMONDS, C., Northfield, Vt., called to Stew- 
artstown, N. H. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

BLISS, D. G., Warren, Mass., goes to Hamil- 
ton, Minn. 

CONKLING, B. D., Hudson, Mich., goes to 
Whitewater, Wis. 

ESTABROOK, J., Ypsilanti, supplies at Jack- 
sop, Mich. 

FARRAR, T. A., Center Lisle, goes to West 
Carthage, N. Y. 

FALES, EF. F., Jr., Carthage, Mo., ord., Dec. 
29th. 


naveess. J., Croton, goes to Cedar Springs, 

Mich. 

FISK, P. B., Springfield, Vt., inst., Dec. 29th. 

FLANDERS, C. N., of Andover Theo. Sem., 
ord., at Westmoreland, N. H., Dec. 29th. 

FLETCHER, A. H., Frankfort, goes to Fruit- 
port, Mich. 

GLADDEN, Wasurneton, of Tae InDEPEND- 
ENT, will go to North ch., Springfield, 
Mass. 


HETRICK, A. J., Preston, Conu., resigns. 

HUMPHREYS, G. B., goes to North Amherst, 
Mass, 

HYDE, W. A., Lyme, Conn., died, Dec. 19th. 

JONES, N. J., ord., at Lyndeboro’, N. H. 

KENDALL, 8. C., Lancaster, supplies at West 
Brookfield, Mass. 

LABACH, J. M., goes to Amboy, Ill. 


LORD, J. M., Rockland, Mass., supplies at 
East Harwick, Vt. 

MITCHELL, A. R., Mini, 111., resigns. 

PALMER, E. B., Chicopee, Mass., resigns. 

PEARCE, G. J., Sterling, Mass., called to 
Greensboro’, Vt. 

POWELL, J. W., 80. Norwalk, Conn., goes to 
Chicaro, Til 

PRATT, W., Stony Run, supplies at Maple 
Rapids, Mich, 

—_ J. G., Rockton, Ill., goes to Elkhorn, 

6. 


SOMERVILLE, W. C., Somerville, Conn., goes 
to Coventry, Vt. 


STONE, E. P., supplies at Williamstown, Vt. 
= C. A., Hopkinton, N.H., inst., Dec. 
th. 


TAMA ACF, W. A., called to Marshfield, 

inn. 

VORCE, J. H., Essex, called to Derby, Mase, 

WILSON, G. C., Liberty Corner, N. J., inst., at 
Mount Carmel, Cona., Dec, 29th. 

LUTHERAN. 

ALBERT, J,, Turbotville, Pa,, died, Dee, 28th, 
aged 76. 

ALDRICH, N., Charlotte, N. C., goes to Van- 
dalia, Il. 


BUCKHALTER, I. C., Lewisburg, goes to 
Columbia, Pa. 





BOON, J., Castleton, Ind., goes to Edwards- 
burg, Mich. 
CLOUGH, E. D., Milford, goes to Middlefield, — 





GELWACKAA. A., Elvira, goes to Des Moines, 
a. 


HAITHCOX, H.C., Muney, called to Shamo 
kin, Pa. 

JESSE, F., called to Black Jack Springs, Tex. 
KAEHLER, H. C., Rome, N. Y., goes to Gar- 
denville, Pa. 


MILLER, V., Clearspring, goes to Mechanics- 
town, Md. 


SIMON, T., Washington, O., inst., Nov. 15th. 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 


HANLON, J., Morristown, N. J., died, Jan. 4th, 
ey ae J. C. R., Nevada, Ia., died, Dec. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BALLENTINE, H. W., Bloomfield, N. J., in 
stalled, Jan. 6th. 

BLACK, E., Greevcastle, goes to Franklin, Ind. 
CLARK, G. C., Fowler, Ind., goes to Ship- 
man, Ill. 

COOMBS, J. N., D. D. Washington, D. C., 
died, Dec. 27th. 

CRITCHLOW, B. C., New Brighton, Pa., re 
signs. 

DAVIS, 8. N., Latrobe, Pa., goes to Wells 
ville, O. 

GRASTY, J. 8., Shelbyville, Ky., resigns. 
HAMILTON, G. L., Rochester, N. Y., resigns. 


HUTCHINSON, J. N., Fairbury, called to 
Marengo, [ll. 


MARSHALL, W. R., D. D., Dubuque, Ia., 
died, Dec. 27th, aged 43. 

McKAIG, W. W., Chicago, ILL, resigns, 

McMAHAN, R. T., Ellsworth, goes to No. 
Jackson, O. 

PAXTON, J. R., Churchville, Md., goes to 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

—s Dr., Quincy, Ill, called to New- 
ton, ; 

SLOSS, R., New York, goes to Titusville, Pa. 

SPRINGER, T. L., Hopewell, Pa., ord., Dec. 
Ist. 

WALKER, L. F., Taylorville, {ll., called to 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

WILLIAMS. D., Chicago, Ill., died, Dec. 23d. 

WILLIAMS, A., D.D., Springdale, Pa., inst., 
Dec. 27th. 

WISNER, W. C., D. D., Lockport, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

PRESBYTERIAN (SOUTH). 

BROWN, J. C., Kanawha Salines, called to 
Falling Water, W. Va. 

CROW, W., Lowell, goes to Paint Lick, Ky, 

FAIR, R. A., goes to Newberry, 8. C. 

HARRISON, W., Morristown, Tenn., 
Dec. 12th, aged 69, 

HOLLIS, C. W., goes to Front Royal, Va. 

MACK, J. B., Rocky River, N. C., goes te 
Murfreesboro’, Tenn. 

MORRISON, A. J., goes to Franklin, N.C. 

McCORKLE, 8., Greenville, goes to Kingston 
and Roekwood, Tenn. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


ANDERSON, W. 8., Ravenswood, N. Y., ord. 
priest, Dec. 2ist. 

ANDERSON, D. G., goes to Troy, N. Y. 

ATWELL, W., Bradford and Wayne, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

BACON, G. W., New York, died, Dec. 27th. 

BROOKS, A., Chicago, IIL, called to New 
York. 

CHAPMAN, R. M., Shelbyville, Ky., goes to 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 

CHEVERS, 8. 8., Washington, Pa., goes ‘ 
Old Point Comfort, Va. 

COOLEY, B. F., becomes assistant to House 
of Prayer, Newark, N. J 

Ma H. O., Jackson, Miss., goes to Milton, 

a. 


died, 


DAVIES, J., Canaseraga, N. Y., goes to Old- 
town and Milford, Me. 

FESSENDEN, C. E., Stanton, Del., goes to 
West Philadelphia, Pa. 

HARRADEN, F. J., supplies at Concord, N. H. 

HITCHCOCK, W. A., Binghamton, N. Y., 
called to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

JOHNSON, W. H., Summerville, 8. C., resigns. 

JEWELL, F.8., Albany, N. Y., ord. priest, 
Dec. 2ist. : 

LIGHTNER, P. B., Minneapolis, Minn., goes 
to Muncy, Pa. 

LINDSLEY, C. R., Riverton, Ct., ord. priest, 
Dec, 27th. 

LINN, J. B., Carthage, N. Y., called to Colum- 
bus, Miss. 

MASON, L. &., ord. priest, Dec. 21st. 

RAGES: H., supplies at Western River Marsh, 


POOL, R. A., Fonda, N. Y., goes to Ellicott 
City, Md. 

SHINN, G. W., Troy, N. Y., goes to Newton, 
Mass. 

STRINGFELLOW., J. H., Columbia, 8. C., ord. 
priest, Dec. 16th. 

TEMPLE, R., Troy, N. Y., goes to Framing- 
ham, Mass. 

VAN WINKLE, G. W. G., called to Trumans- 
burgh, N. Y. 

ROMAN CATHOLIO. 

KINSELLA, J. A., Westchester, N. Y., died, 
Jan. 7th, aged 62. 

MIEGE, J. B., D.D., Vica Apostolic of Karsas, 
resigns. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CAMPBELL, W. T., U. Presb., Little York, 
goes to Monmouth, 

COCKRILL, 8B. D., Cumberland Presb., 
Franklin, Tenn., goes to Oxford, Miss. 


SEWARD, J. L., Unit, Lowell, Mass., ord., 
Dec, Sist, 
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Political. 


Tue withdrawal of Mr. Jewell from 8t. 
Petersburg left that diplomatic post to be 
filled by some competent person who could 
afford to accept it, and the President seemed 
to think that it should be offered as a compli- 
ment to some of our distinguished authors. 
Bayard Taylor had occupied the place ad 
interim, after the retirement of Mr. Cameron, 
and for that reason the President thought that 
some other poet should be sent there ; so the 
place was tendered to Professor Lowell, the 
author of the “ Biglow Papers,’’ who 
must have been immensely amused at 
his selection. It would have been ex- 
tremely gratifying to the literary guild if so 
capital a representative of the cultivated classes 
of this country would have consented to act as 
our ministerin Russia. But Professor Lowell 
likes his pleasant home better than any part of 
Europe and he had the good sense to decline 
the well-intended honor bestowed upon him. 
There are other poets sho might have had tle 
place if they desired it; but, for lack of a better 
one, the President has at last selected Mr- 
George Ai. Boker, whoat present represents us 
at Constantinople. The succeseor of Mr. Bo- 
ker has not yet been named, but he will hardly 
prove less serviceable to the interests of Amer- 
icans in Turkey and Egypt, let him be who be 
may, than the Philedelphia poet. If a literary 
man mast be selected for the position, why 
would not Mark Twain be the right one? For 
it would be better tolaugh at his good-natured 
jokes than to weep over the mistakes of the 


present incumbent. The President, it is un- 
derstood, will send the nomination of Mr. 
Boker to the Senate this week. 





....Nevada will be represented by two great 
millionaires in the Senate. Senator Jones is 
now the wealthiest man in Congress ; and Mr. 
Sharon, wao has been nominated in Repub- 
lican caucus, is said to be a man of greater 
wealt') than even the great millionaire, Jones. 
Senator Hamlin bas been renominated in Maine 
and Senator Chandler in Michigan. Senator 
Hamlin 1s a veteran in political life, he having 
been a member of the Maine legislature from 
1835 to 1817, @ member of the 28th and 29th 
Congresses, governor of Maine in 1857, Vice- 
President in 1860, collector of Boston in 1865-6, 
elected to the United States Senate in 1848S and 
1851. He had the manliness to announce in 
the Senate his determination to act with the 
Republican party, though be had been elected 
by the Democrats ; and then he resigned, and 
was made governor by his new political asso- 
ciates. He is in bis 66th year and is not 
likely to continue im political life after the end 
of his next term. 

--eeThe passage of the Sherman Currency 
Bill without debate or amendment by the House 
of Kep:esentatives was the first act of Con- 
gress on reassembling after the holiday recess, 
and the whole subject has thus been dis- 


po-ed of, and there will be no more dis-_ 


turbing discussions in relation to it by the 
present Congress, at least. The whole ques- 
tion was settled in caucus, and the previous 
question cut off all debate. As a matter of 
fact, nobody approved of the bill in its entire- 
ity; but its passage was deemed essential to 
political harmony, and the next Congress will 
have the privilege of arranging the details for 


resumption in 1879. The immediate effect of 
tne bill, elther upon business or politics, has 
not yet been manifested. 

’ 


.... We get no intimations from Albeny that 
make it tolerably sure who will be elected to 
succeed Serator Fenton ; but, as Mr. Seymour 
declines, the chances of Mr. Kernan are im- 
proving. The opposition from the Kings 
County Democracy is making a serious struggie 
for Mr. Heary C. Murphy. The Tammany 
Democrats, under the lead of John Kelly, seem 
to hare the senatorship in their gift, however, 
and their choice is Kernan. He will be the 
first Roman Catholic who has represented New 
York in the United States Senate, 

..-eThe Washington correspondent of the 
Springfield Reoublican, who cannot be susnected 
of any improper feeling for congressmen, has 
the candor to confess that he has been twenty 
years in Washington and he believes that at no 
time has there been, on the whole, so honest a 
Congress as the present in the matter of legis- 
lation. He says ‘*toere are nota dozen men 


in it whom a lobbyist would dare approach 
with a bribe.” ‘ : 


..».On the 4th fof March next the terms of 
twenty-five senators will end, of which seven- 
teen are Republicans, five Democrats, and 
three Independents. The Republicans will be 
the heaviest losers in the next Convress, but 
it is too early at present to foretell their exact 
majority in the Senate. 

.... Vice-President Wilson, we are happy to 
know, is not only looking extremely well, but 
is in good health, and is not going to Europe, 
for the present, though he may go abrosd 
after the adjournment of Congress, if nothing 
ciem happen requiring his presence in Wash- 





* Literature. 


The prompt mention in our st of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





—_—_—_—_ 


DR. WINES AND HIS LABORS." 


Ir is now four years since the famous 
Prison Congress of Cineinnati assembled 
on the banks of the Ohio, in October, 1870, 
and after a week spent in discourse and 
debates presented Dr. Wines, its secretary, 
with a gold-headed cane and adjourned. 
In due time appeared its Transactions, in a 
big volume, which was distributed and went 
into all parts of the country and the world. 
Thus far this Congress did not differ, except 
in the affair of the cane, from a hundred 
others that have met, debated, dissolved, 
published a big pamphlet, by way of last 
will and testament, and then were heard of 
no more. But (whether on account of the 
gold-headed cane or not we leave to the 
evolutionists) this particnlar Congress re- 
fused to be forgotten. Its secretary took 
his cane and traveled with it over a good 
part of the civilized world, going first to 
Washington, where Gen. Grant- appointed 
him av American commissioner, with gen- 
eral powers on the prison question; and 
thence, with that commission, traversing all 
the countries of Europe and stimulating them 
to send delegates to a World’s Prison Con- 
eress, at Londongin 1872, which they did. 
With tbe same cane for bis wand, he had 
already called the National Prison Associa- 
tion into existence, and now this body has 
been bolding its third annual gathering at 
St. Louis, with Zransactions that take up 
almost as much space us those of Cincin- 
nati or London. The volume before us 
counts up nearly 700 pages and contains 
within its covers more instructive writing 
about prisons and prisoners than we should 
know where to find anywhere else. Indeed, 
there is no other person in the world at this 
time, it is quite safe to say, who has so 
much knowledge of the existing state of 
prisons in all parts of the world as Dr. 
Wines possesses, Having devoted himself 
for the last ten years and more to this sub- 





_ject and having made the acquuintance or 


sought the correspondence of nearly all 
other persons who study the prison ques- 
tion or are practically concerned with the 
charge of large prisons, he has collected a 
perfect encyclopedia of information re- 
lating thereto, a portion of which he prints 
in bis annual volumes. The statistics of 
our United States prisons, for instance, 
with the details of their management, are 
given in the work before us as they have 
never been given before since Dr. Wines 
and Prof. Dwight published their report of 
a tour of inepection made to our prisons in 
1865. Indeed, that report is far less com- 
prehensive than this, though more extended 
in some of its details. 

Since 1865 the number of our prisoners 
has very much increased—-probably doubled, 
as it certainly has in many of the states. 
In some of them it has trebled ; for instance, 
Minnesota, which then had but 19 state 
prisoners, had in 1873 91 ; Missouri, which 
had 364 in 1864, in 1873 had 1,062; and 
Texas, which during the war probably had 
less than 300 in its state prison, now has an 
average of more than 1,200. One reason 
for this great increase in the Southera 
States is the fact that too many petty crimes 
are now punished by confinement in the 
state prison—a fact which the authorities 
in Texas make some interesting comments 
upon, as we shall presently see. The aver- 
age number of convicts in 42 state prisons 
in 1873 was 18,482, or an average of 440 for 
each prison; in 1865 in 25 state prisons 
there were but little more than 7,000 
prisoners, or less than 300 in each prison. 
These state prisons in some of the states 
contain balf or more than half of all 
the persons undergoing imprisonment. 
In other states—such as New York, Mas. 
sacbusetts, and Pennsylvania—they only 
contain from a third to a sixth of all 
in confinement at any one time, For ex- 
ample, in New York, according to the 
~* TRANSACTIONS OF THE THIRD NATIONAL PRISON 


REFORM CONGRESS, held at St. Louis, Missouri, May 
13—16, 1874; being the third annua! Report of the Na- 


tional Prison Association of the United States. Ed- 


ited by E.C. Wings, D.D., LL. D., Secretary of the 
Association. New York: At the Office of the Asso- 
ciation. 1874. 





tables of Dr. Wines, there was an average 
of less than 3,000 convicts in the four state 
state prisons in 1873, while in the district 
prisons and county jails and workhouses 
there were at least twice as many con- 
stantly confined; and in Massachusetts, 
out of a present number of prisoners 
amounting to more than 4,000, less than 
700 are in the Charlestown state prison. 
Concerning most of these 42 prisons of the 
higher grade Dr. Wines bas something to 
say, und in regard to some of them his 
account is full and very interesting. Thus 
from a communication made to the St. 
Louis Prison Congress by the mercantile 
lessees of the Texas penitentiary—one of 
the largest collections of convicts in the 
whole country—we gather these fresh and 
apparently trustworthy statements about 
crime and its punishment in one of the 
most important states of the South. These 
lessees (Messrs. Ward, Dewey & Co.) say: 


‘‘ We claim to have reached the higher 
standard of prison management, but by a 
self-chosen plan of action only applicable 
ina prison likeours. In the older countries 
of Europe, as in the Atlantic states, the ad- 
ministrations of the different prisons have 
bad an old criminal material to handle— 
criminals of intelligence; criminals crime- 
taught and crime-shrewd; criminals with 
desperate natures and with hearts steeled 
against all influences for good. In the 
Texas state penitentiiry we have, as yet, 
had but little of this element—this ad- 
vanced criminal class, if we may be allowed 
the expression; the bulk of our convicts 
having been gathered from the ignorant 
masses, whose crimes have been those of 
passion rather than of reflection. As we 
understand human nature, the dealing with 
these different classes must necessurily be 
varied according to the special circum- 
stunces in each case. . . . Our plan and 
system for the reformation and moral wel. 
fare of those under our control is simply 
this: we appeal to their self-respect and 
manhood, and by trustand confidence touch 
the better part of their nature, underlying 
the rough surface, by which treatment we 
seck to upbuild and strengthen their weak- 
ened resolves, In the majority of cases we 
dismiss the convict at the end of his term 
not only with twenty dollars in his pocket 
and a good suit of clothes, but with a love 
of labor in him, a3 society’s best guaranty 
against his re-entrance into the ranks of the 
criminal. “We attach privileges to the per- 
formance and a forfeiture to the non-per- 
formance of duty. So far our experience 
has cost us little trouble, compare: to the 
satisfaction it has given us to witness the 
good results that have followed. : 
This plan, so far, has resulted in an almost 
incredible amount of extra labor and the 
cessation of punisbment in most of the 
camps. It develops the element of hope, 
which is more potent than fear and is the 
strongest reformatory agent among mun- 
kind. The hope of abridging the term of 
sentence and of once more tuking a place in 
the world as a respected member of society 
is among the strongest incentives to good 
conduct on the part of the prisoner; and 
tlhe constant habit of doing right will, in 
the end, work out a desirable reforma- 
tion. 


It should be said, in explanation of this 
statement, that a great many of the Texas 
convicts are employed at outdoor labor—on 
farms, new railroads, ete.—and are necessa- 
rily lodged in camps and other insecure 
places of detention. The experience of 
Maconochie at Norfolk Islind and of Mon- 
tesinos at Valencia, in Spain, seems to be 
repeated with these Texans, who are cer- 
tainly under a very improving prison dis- 
cipline, if the aims of the prison authorities 
are practically carried oot in the manner 
which these extracts would imply. The 
system of leasing a prison is a bad one; but 
it appears to succeed in Texas, where, ac- 
cording to this report, the state receives 
$15,000 a year for the net earnings of these 
convicts above their subsistence and the 
profits of the lessees. There are but eleven 
other state prisons reported in which the 
convicts were self-supporting in 1873; and 
in one of these, the Massuchusetts state 
prison, the report of 1874 shows a deficit of 
more than $30,000, instead of a surplus of 
more $23,000, as was reported in 1878. It 
is singular tbat the six New England States 
should have one-half of these twelve self- 
supporting prisons in the United States. 
But so it is. 

In several of the prisons besides that of 
Texas attention bas lately been given to 
farm labor—notably in those of Alabama 
and Florida, where it is intended to make 
agriculture the principxl industry. The 
contract system of labor prevails exclusive- 
ly in twenty of the state prisons, the leas- 
ing system exclusively insix, state manage- 





ment exclusively in tén,and a mixed sys 
tem in sevén, where a part of the labor 
from which cash revenue is received is let 
to contractors atid another part is man- 
aged by the authorities on state account. 
The average per capita cost of the convicts 
in the state prisons (including salaries) was 
$172, and the average per capita earnings, 
taking the whole prison population, was 
$121. The three most economically ad- 
ministered prisons were those of North 
Carolina, Virginia, and Rhode Island, in 
which the annual cost of each prisoner 
(salaries included) was severally $89, $99, 
and $101. The three most expensive prisons 
were Utah, Nebraska, and Nevada, the per 
capita cost in these being respectively $609, 
$454, and $383. But there are six others in 
which the cost reached or exceeded $300 
each—viz., South Carolina, $376; Minne 
sota, $352; Wisconsin, $818; Oregon, $312; 
Florida, $302; and Arkansas, $300. 

Iv our American prisons, and especially 
in the South and West, the close connec- 
tiom between ignorance and crime will be 
patent on an inspection of the column 
which gives the proportion of illiterate cou- 
victs. While only one in a hundred is re- 
turned as having a superior and only fifty- 
one as having a tolerable common echool 
education, forty-eight per cent. are reported 
as illiterate—that is, either as unable to read 
oras reading with difficulty, and, therefore, 
having no such mastery of that art or of the 
sister art of writing as to make them a 
source of either entertainment or profit. 
This being 80, itis gratifying to find thas 
the intellectual and educational opportunities 
afforded in our state prisons are slowly in- 
creasing. The number of volumes in their 
librarics returned for 1873 by thirty-three 
prisons is 50,663, showing an averege num- 
ber of volumes for each prison of 1,535. The 
number returned by sixteen prisons in 
1868 was 16,825 volumes, being an average 
for each of 1,051. “The average increuse of 
volumes per library during these five years 
has been 484, or nearly fifty per cent. 
Within the same time the facilities for the 
scholastic instruction of prisoners have in- 
creased in astill greater ratio. From sta- 
tistical returns made in 1868 it appears that 
at that time there were but three regularly 
constituted schools in all the state prisons 
of the country and that instruction was 
given in the cells by only ten teachers, In 
1878 the number of prison schvols had in- 
creased to ten an the number of teachers 
giving lessons to individual prisoners in 
their cells to fifteen. Itis quite true thut 
most of these prison schools are very im- 
perfectly organized and far too little time 
is given to the business of instruction, but, 
at lvast, it is something to have made a be- 
ginning. 

Dr. Wines deals also quite fully with the 
prisons next fn grade to the state prisons, 
such as the Albany Penitentiary, the Alle- 
gheny Workhouse, in Pennsylvania, the 
Detroit House of Correction, etc., and with 
the state reformatories and other establisb- 
ments for juvenile delinquents, But we 
have no space to consider these maiters, 
nor, indeed, one in a hundred of those 
which this volume touches upon or sets 
forth in detail. The foreign contributions 
alone—from Frederic Hill, Sheriff Watson, 
Miss Mary Carpenter, Bonneville de Mar. 
sangy, and a dozen other high European 
authorities—would demand a longer notice 
than we have given to the whole book, 
which is indispensable to all who would 
understand a grave question of modern civ- 


ilization. 
; F. B. SANBORN. 





Tue name of J. R. Green, M. A., is nota 
familiar one to Awerican students of bistory; 
but itis certain so to become right speedily. 
His Short History of the English People (Macmil- 
lan & Co.) is one of the most valuable of the 
contributions to the history of Eogland which 
have been made in the present century and in 
the recent period of careful study and valuable 
historical discovery. The aim of the work is 
thus succinctly stated by the author ip the 
preface: ‘It is a history not of English kings 
or English conquests, but of the English 
peeple, At the risk of sacrificing much that 
was interesting and attractive in ifself and 
which the constant usage of our historians bas 
made familiar to English readers, I have pre- 
ferred to pass lightly and briefly over the details 
of foreign wars and diplomacies, the personal 
adventures of kings and nobles, the pomp of 
courts or the intrigues of favorites, and to 
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dwell at length on the incidents of that consti- 
tutional, intellectual, and social advance in 
whicb we read the history of the nation itself. 
It is with this purpose that I have devoted 
more space to Chaucer than to Cressy, to Caxton 
than to the petty strife of Yorkist and Lancas- 
trian, to the Poor Law of Elizabeth than to her 
victory at Cadiz, tothe Methodist revival than 
to the escape of the Young Pretender.” The 
admirable nature of the work is thus made ap- 
parent at the outset, and in the following 
pages the student of history acquires wisdom 
and gets pleasure constantly and simultancous- 
ly. Mr. Green is a friend and upholder of Ed- 
ward A. Freeman; but heis a man of toomuch 
ability and independence to defer slavishly to 
the historical theories of anybody, however 
excellent they msy be. Nor must it be sup- 
posed that the prominent attention given to 
the social rather than the personal element in 
English history deprives the work of a vivid 
interest, even to the young reader and the stu- 
dent of ordinary ability. Mr. Green’s style is a 
rerdable and even a picturesque one, and to 
read every one of his eight hundred compact 
pages will be fonnd a pleasuratle as well 
as profitable task. We question, indeed, 
whether the style he has adopted does 
not challenge in point of mere interest the 
method of the chroniclers and historical biog- 
raphers. The history begins witb the seventh 
century and ends with Gladstone’s dissolution 
of Parliament, last year, The value of the 
work is enhanced by the insertion of some 
of the maps from Mr. Freeman’s ‘*Old English 
Hlistory,’’ the genealogical tables of English 
sovereigns from Miss Esith Thompson’s “ His- 
tors of England,” a table of “ Chronological 
Annals of English History,” and a full index. 
We lately read with pleasure in The Academy 
that Mr. Green had in preparation an elabora- 
tion of the work in four volumes; and althongh 
his publishers havedeclared the announcement 
premature we trust it may yet prove true. 
Meanwhile, we recommend this volume as be- 
ing the best of its kind in the language. 


.... Zhe Paraclete (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) 
isan ‘‘essay on the personality and ministry 
of tie Holy Ghost, with some reference to 
current discussions.’”’ Tie book is anony- 
mous, but the style is quite like that of Dr. 
Joseph Parker, and the manner of treatment 
constantly reminds the reader of “Ecce 
Deus.” Different parts of the book are of 
unequal merit. The first few chapters are the 
hest of it, The reason, given in the first 
chapter, why it was ‘“‘expedient’’ for the race 
that Christ should go away is extremely wel; 
stated; and the sketch of ‘The Historic 
Movement toward Spirituality” is vivid and 
impressive. The internal argument for the 
{nspiration of Christ’s biography is also forci- 
bly put. The more theological chapters which 
follow are less freshly written, and the discus- 
sion adds but little to our knowledge of the 
subject. When the writer comes, in the second 
part of his volume, to the business of criticism 
and controversy he displays considerable acute- 
ness, but fails a little in candor. The chapter 
on “The Collateral Spiritual Argument” 
shows very clearly how the physical objects 
and affairs of this life have their spiritual or 
m°tapbysical side—a fact which will bear a 
fuller discussion. The inextricable entangle- 
ment of metaphysics with physics, the inter- 
dependence of the spiritual and the material 
realms, is apparent enough to all cleat insight; 
yet it is the very fact against which the ma- 
terialists insist on shutting their eyes. All of 
them are constantly using words which on 
their own theories are meaningless. Mr, 
Herbert Spencer has tried to clear up part of 
this confusion by furnishing a physical ex- 
planstion of terms that are spiritual, but his 
snecess has been indifferent. A severe logic 
makes havo: with the very terminology of 
materialism. In his discussion of the material- 
istie theory the autbor resorts to the argu- 
mentum ad hominem. By showing that Hobbes, 
Hume, and Bolingbroke were men of great 
moral imperfections and that John Stuart Mill 
was more discreet than valorous in the procla- 
mation of his religious beliefs, he seeks to dis- 
credit the doctrines which they taught. Such 
a method of argument isnot at all to be enconr- 

aged, and the suthor’s labored defense of it 
will not win the assent of judicious minds. 


«+. We very lately commended Mr Charles 
Nordhoff’s * Politics for Young Americans,”- 
and the literary industry of the author is now 
still further attested by a much larger yolame 
before us. The Communistic Societies of the 
United States (Harper & Brothers) is a book 
which is of value as a compendium of facts 
concerning the various socialistic experiments 
at present existing in this country. The sub- 
ject, too, is one which is of interest to others 
then the student of social science, and we 
need not say that it has fortunately fallen for 
treatment into the hands of an accomplished 
and facile writer, as well as s good observer. 
Mr. Nordhoff bas written from personal ob- 
servation and bas had tbe assistance of a val- 
table library of reference, accumulated and 


owned by himself. His method is not in the 
main historical, like that of John Humphrey 
Noyes’s book, but aims to depiet the various 
societies in their present state—doctrinally, 
numerically, and financially. Beginning with 
the Amana Society in Iowa, the Harmonists 
at Economy, Pennsylvania, and the Separat- 
ists at Zoar, Ohio, he next gives much space 
to accounts of the various Shaker societies (in 
eighteen different towns) and the Perfection- 
ists at Oneida and Wallingford, closing with 
descriptions of the Aurora and Bethel 
Communes in Oregon and Missouri re- 
spectively, the Icarians of Cornwall, Iowa, 
the Bishop Hill Colony, Mlinois, the Cedar 
Vale Community, Kansas, and the Social 
Freedom Community, Virgin’a. Notes about 
Avsheim, Vineland, and Silkville Prairie 
Home (three non-communistic villages) are 
appended, as well as a ,‘*Comparative 
View and Review’’ and an excellent bib- 
liography. Mr. Nordhoff writes with im- 
partiality and yet with fullness, leaving the 
moral to be drawn by the reader, whore he fur- 
nishes with ample facts. This method of 
treatment has its very manifest defects in such 
cases as the Oneida Community; and certainly 
a writer ought to state so clearly that the fatu- 
ous wayfarer should understand him the dif- 
ference between the moral and celibate Shak- 
ers and the indecent Perfectionists, who strike 
at that foundation of Christian and even sav- 
age society, the family. The book is excel- 
lently printed and illustrated. 


..Rev. J. P. Mahaffy’s Social Life in Greece, 
from Homer to Menander (Macmil'an & Co.) 
presents the life of the Greeks from the sub- 
jective and not from the objective side. The 
Greek character was nearer than that of any 
ancient nation to the genius of modern life. 
““Ptah-hotep or Ezechiel,” well says Mr. 
Mahaffy, *‘could not move in modern society. 
Aristotte or Menander, on the other hand, 
would only need to understand the names in- 
vented for our modern discoveries. In all 
moral and social questions they would at once 
find their way and enjoy even our poetry and 
our fiction. . . The satire and skepticism 
of our modern society, the decay of fixed be- 
lief, the omnipotence of free discussion, as 
shown by press and platform, the rule of pri- 
vate interest over patriotism and self-sacrifice 
—all these features would be very congenial to 
the Greek. . . . Commerce and speculation, 
debate and diplomacy would delight the clever 
Athenian. He would recognize the teaching of 
his nation in poetry, architecture, and painting. 
and the manifest superiority of the old models 
would save him from feeling smallin the face 
of ourother progress. Let us invert the whole 
case, and the result would be very analogons.”’ 
Save thatit somewhat wrongs and belittles, 
we think, both the Greek and the modern, 
these words are true and interesting. But we 
cannot further quote from Mr. Mahaffy’s val- 
uable book, He has chosen an unhackneved 
theme and be has treated it well. For stu- 
dents the book is of value and itis not too 
heavy for the general reader. 


..»Macmillan & Co, have published in neat 
form a new edition (the third) of Archdeacon 
Charles Hardwick’s Christ and other Masters: 
an Historical Inquiry into some of the chief 
parallelisms and contrasts between Christianity 
and the re}*~ious systems of the ancient world, 
with speci: reference to prevailing difficulties 
and objections. The edition is edited by Fran- 
cis Procter, the historian of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. The work (unfortunately not 
completed before the Archdeacon’s death) is 
his masterpiece.———D. &. J. Sadlier & Co. 
have published their convenient and compendi- 
ous Catholie Directory, Almanac, and Ordo for 
1875, in which is contained the usual diocesan 
returns for the United States and British Amer- 
ca, as well asa list of bishops and clergy in 
Ireland.——— Patrick Donahoe, of Boston, has 
published two volumes of practical religious 
instraction for Roman Catholic women living 
in the world, and, consequently, unlikely 
to profit by all the maxims and medita- 
tions contained In books written by or for 
persons devoted to the conventual life. They 
are The Valiant Woman: a Series of Discours- 
es intended for the use of women living in 
the world, and Sins of the Tongue and Jealousy 
of Woman's Life; followed by Discourses on 
Rash Judgments, Patience, and Grace. The 
author of both is Monseigneur Landriot, 
Archbishop of Rheims, France, and both are 
translated by Helena Lyons, the secind haying 
a preface by the Bishop of Kerry, Ireland. ,It 
is one of the proudest boasts of the Roman 
Catholic Church that it shows the high- 
est regard for..the .sanctity of marriage 
and for the conservation and cultivation 
of what is good in female character, and in 
these earnest discourses the women of that 
Chureh will find much which will be to them 
an inspiration to growth in the Christian life. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. have 
published the second edition of Prof. James 
D. Dana’s Text-Book.of Geology, designed for 








schools and academies, This edition has been 


changed ,throughont so as to make it. conform 
in all respects tothe new edition of the author’s 
‘Manual of Geology.” ——-Maemillan & Co. 

have added to their well-printed and cheap 
series of “ Popular 


author of “Martin’s Vineyard.”’ 
—EEE 
NOTES. 


Roberts Brothers will republish here the fol 

lowing English books: “ Recollections and 
Suggestions of Public Life, 1818—1878,” by 
Earl Russell; “ Social Pressure’ (a new serie¢ 
of “Friends in Council’’), by Sir Authu 

Hetps; “Supernatural Religion’; ‘Harry 
Blount,” a boy’s book, by Philip Gilbert Ham 

erton; and ‘‘A Rambling Story,’’ by Mary 
Cowden Clarke, They have also nearly ready 
W. C. Gaunett’s life of his father, Ezra Stiles 
Gannett, D.D., and Rev. R. St. John Tyr- 
whitt’s ‘‘Our Sketching Club,’ from Old and 
New. John Wiley & Son have in press a 
* Manual of Determinative Mineralogy and 
Blowpipe Analysis; being the Determinative 
part of Dana’s Mineralogy,” by Prof. George 
J. Brrsh, of the Sheffield Scientific School; « 
second Appendix to Dana’s Descriptive Miner- 
alory, by E. §. Dana, under the supervision of 
J. D. Dana, LL.D; a“ Text Book of Mineral 
ogy,’’ by J. D. Dana and E. 8, Dana; and 
““Naval Ordnance and Gunnery,” by Com. A. 
P. Cooke, U. 8. N. Harper & Brothers 
will reprint Minto’s ‘‘Manual of English 
Prose Literature,” Dr. Livingstone’s ‘Last 
Journals,” Theodore Martin’s ‘‘Life of the 
Prince Consort,” and the ‘*Shah’s Diary.” 
D. Appleton & Co. have in press ‘* True 
and Falee Infallibility,” by .Mgr. Capel. 
The Catholic Publication Society wil! 
shortly issue, from advance sheets, Arch- 
bishop. Manning’s “‘The Vatican Decrees in 
their Bearings on Civil Allegiance.”’ 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. will publish this 
month, from duplicate plates, Mr. George 
Smith’s ‘Assyrian Exploration and Discovery.” 
E. P. Dutton & Co. are about to issue a 
one-volume edifion, price $3, of Farrar’s ‘‘ Life 
of Christ.” 


Lee & Shepard, we are glad to learn, have in 
press a ‘* Manual of Parliamentary Practice.’ 
by W, 8S. Robinson, * Warrington” of the 
Springfield Republican. 

Mr. Horace E. Seudder retired on the Ist 
from the firm of Hurd & Houghton, in which 
he has been @ partner for three years. We are 
glad to learn that he intends to devote himself 
more faithfully to literature, and we congrat- 
ulate the public on regaining what they have 
missed of late—the lterary services of one of 
our best writers and most felicitous masters of 
style. 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co. will move “next 
month to 748 and 745 Broadway, opposite Astor 
Place. ‘The store will be occupied,” says The 
Tribune, “by the American and English book 
firms, and in the upper part of the building 
(the second story being occupied by other 
parties) the two magazines will be housed. 
So that; with the Mercantile Library, the 
Leavitt Trade. Salesrooms, Messrs. Hurd &. 
Houghton, Wiley, and Macmillan in Clinton 
Hall, or on ‘ Rookeellers’ Row,’ 28 they call it, 
Pott, Young & Co. in the Cooper Union, the 
several religious publishers and dealers ‘in 
the Bible House, and Scribner, Dodd & Méad, 
Randolph, end others close at hand on Broad- 
way, Astor Place promises to be the publishing 
center of the immediate future.’’ 

It is always pleasant to read the last thing 
written about so old and estimable a publish- 
ing firm as that of Crocker & Brewster. «f 
Boston. We take this newest item concernirg 
them from The Springfleld Republican : “‘Crocker 
& Brewster, of Boston, is the oldest publishing 
firm in the conatrs, the members being re- 
spectively 78 and 77 years of age and having 
been in business together for 56 years, besides 
being apprentices. together seven years before 
going into partnership.” 

“While Mr. Bancroft,” says The Tribune, 
“in one sense concluded his History with the 
tenth volume, in order that, in the event of his 
death, his work might not go into literature as 
an unfinished one, he is now at work upon an 
eleventh volume, which, at least, he hopes to 
add to the previous series. 

The TAterary World for January thus re- 
asserts its statement concerning the proposed 
consolidation of the Atlantic Monthly and Old 
and New: 


“In our last issue we stated that soon haired 
the acquisition of the Atlantic Monthi; Pad 
preeent owners negotiations al on 
to the mergence of that 
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New. Messrs, H, O. Hough 
wise known as Hurd & Houghton and the 
Riverside Préss), the owners above-mentioned, 
ienprenes a. card in the daily papers denying 
statement. is rude to couratiens but 

not remain silent nnder the imputation 

be falsehood, and we, therefore, reaffirm our 
statement, with this qualification: The nego- 


tiations were wenn od not by H. & H. “in 
La ohgy but by a un whose character 
and stand ing atte id the supposition 
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r NMA poe I P. For Schools and 
THgoRY ee eS AN el» y Questions and 
aneve rs, with practical i iustPaelons, and de- 
gned to be studied in eg ee h the use = 
the Spencerian Copy-FRoo! - 
‘Authors. " Price D cents. By nan om receipt “of 


the same. 


basis and scar with rules for spel ing, mean 
da a oe use 0 bonds likely 

rag "onfound Conformed chiefly to 
. SHEARER. 


MILITARY LRSnONS. ret Eetieny Dchosts, 
a tia numerous diagrams 

goer we Ww T. WELCKER, Professor of Mathe- 

matics a cniot of Military Instruction in Uni- 

versity of Gal ifornia. Flexible cloth. 175 pages. 

ce, 75 ce 
ow By ool <5 receipt of SO cents, tf desired for ex- 
amination witha view to introduction, 

PROGRESSIVE MUSIC LESSONS. A Co 

of Instruction prepar for the use of Public 

Schools. (Revised from “ First Steps in Music.” 
Book Second. By Geo. B. Loomis. Boards, 


es. Price, % cents. 
ey mau, ute resolu of tees of 15 sense. ta. desired for exam- 


ination, witha 


THE EDUOATIONAL REPORTER FOR 
JANUARY, ful! of interesting and valuable educa- 
tional information, will be sent to and educa- 
tionists without charge on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


Educatioual Publishers, 
128 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 


TWELFTH THOUSAND. 

DODD & MEAD announce the 12h 
thousand of 

Opening a Chestnut Burr. 
By E. P. ROE. 
Large 12mo. $1.75, 

The Eleventh Thousand being already nearly 
erhausted, The sale of this book is constantly 
on the increase and is now more rapid than at 
any time since its publication. 

By the same author: 
17th Thousand BARRIERS BURNED 
AWAY. 12mo. 1.75. 
18th Thousand WHAT OAN SHE DO? §1.75. 





Sold by all booksellers and matied, on receipt of price, by 
DODD & MEAD, 
Publishers,.762 Broadway, New York, 


NOW READY, 


THE GREVILLE MEMODRS, 


COMPLETE. 





A Journal of the Reigns of 


KING GEORGE IV AND KING 
WILLIAM IV. 


By the late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Esq., Clerk 
of the Council to those Sovereigns. Edited by 
HENRY REEVE, Registrar of the Privy Council. 


Complete in two vols., 12mo. Price, $4. 





This edition contains the complete text as pub- 
lished in the three volumes of the English edition. 

Asalarge demand is anticipated, orders should be 
sent to the publishers without delay. 


D. APPLETON & GO., Publishers, 


_549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


HURD & HOUGHTON Fablishers; 13 As- 
tor Ee. New yon Catalogu t free. . 


ALBERT MASON, Publisher, 
13 Astor Place, New York, 
nas in press 
THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 


By HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE. 
New Bdition. 1 vol., 12m. $1.75. 
ust Published : 


I 
Prof. W. C. Wilkinson’s | oolepentee Essays under the 
ry: IN THE FIELD OF LIFE 
A FREE LAN RL LereEeS. 








lvol., an Bok de + oced, os apnes 1.50. 
“They are the work of a vigorous thinker and a 
keen, versatile, and Poneent writer and are among 
the most readable an pateinaens essays in our recent 


literature.””— Boston Journal. 











McCOSH ON TYNDALL! 
Sex JANUARY NUMBER OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL! 





REVIEW. 


BEGINNING OF THE NEW YEAR. 
A GREAT NUMBER. 

Vienna and the Centennial, Exceedingly Ser. 
tant to all interested inthe pro exposition 
of 1876. Prof. J. M. Hart, New York. 

.. By his successor, Prof. August 
Vogel, Munich. 

The Lay 4 the Peter and Codifica- 
TLON OF ATIONS. With account 
By the Yoisrnationsl Conferences at Geneva, etc., 

By the tary of the Association, Hon. 
_ Miles, Boston 

The Ay Fs “hystom™ in Italy. Prof. Angelo de 

The Guaranty of Order and Republican Gov- 
ERN IN THE STATES. An rastepenre review 
of the political situation. Hon. M. Cooley, 
University of Mic’ 


higan. 
Ideas in_Nature Overlooked by Dr. Tyndall. 
gt ‘ames McCosh, Princeton College. 
English | n Ireland— 8 
Man—Bartilett’s Analytical Mechanics—Histo 
North American Birds—Walker’s Statistical A iS 
Poe — - French Humorists—Recent Italian 
ica: 


8,85 per annum. Favorable clubbing rates 
with Uber periodicals. Address 


A. 8S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
111 and 118 William street, New York. 


A New Sunday-school Magazine. 


TO BE PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


For Pastors, Superintendents, Normal 
Class Teachers, Ete. 

Not to interfere with the “Sunday-schoo! Journal.” 
TO BEGIN JANUARY, 1875. 





The Normal Class. 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


for the Discussion of all Sunday-school Topics; the 
publication of Normal! Class Outlines; Normal 
Class Text Papers; Descriptions of Sunday- 
schools; Institute, Convention, and Sun- 
day-school Programmes; Sunday- 
school News; Notes from all parts of 
the world; Valuable Papers on 
Teaching; Sunday - school 
History, Administration, 
ete., etc., etc, etc. 


J. MW. VINCENT, Editor. 
FIRST NUMBER READY DEVEMBER th. 


_— 


SIZE of “ The Normal Class” : 48 pages, 12mo. 
PRICE of * The Norma! Class”~ $1.50 per year. 


Address 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


No. 805 Broadway, New York. 


ECHOES FROM ZION. 


Things New and Old in Sacred So aa by 
W. F. Sherwin. For Prayer, Prai se d Re- 
vival Meetings, comprising the’ lendin ‘favorite 

with many choice new ones, 
sirable collection of Devotional fives: he 
Music ever issued. It contains 128 handsome e8. 
cents ; (00. Boards 30 cents ; $2£ 
0 per 100. Mailed pt 
Publishers, HORACE WATER 
& SON, 481 Broadway, New York. Box 


SONGS of ae and GLORY. 
wf SHER 


Soiendia aot Nand =. es Niusicy Tinted 

ce oa Se.: 
ais 66 oe, aren nis ORACE Mailed at rota 
BON 481" rendway, RN. P.-O. Box 3567. 


Y. 
MACMILLAN & 078 complete classified Cat- 
of Books 1 De ents 











of saare 
orn, index) sent oy post on receipt of 6 cents. 


SONGS FOR Tees SANCTUARY. 
Uland 113 WILLIAM ar Sew YORK. 


OPTIC’S MAGAZINE, 1875. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
The new volume will contain renege | or OLIVER 


Optic, ELIJAH KELLOGG, and others. 8 $3. 
LEE & SHEPARD. B Boston. 


“Mill's Essays on Religion,” 


8vo, $2.50. 


“ Considering both the in- 
tensity and the direction of 
the apprehensions of the theo- 
logical world at present, how 
terrified men are at the pros- 
pect of being driven by sci- 
ence headlong into a forlorn 
wilderness of atheism and 
materialism, we may see rea- 
son for anticipating a cer- 
tain sense of relief when it is 
found titat, so far from shut- 
ting the door of hope on ali 
the religious doctrines, the 
chief English propagator oj 
positive modes of thought in 
this generation closes his 
speculative work in the world 


ith [such] propositions.” 
3 * Po. ortnightly Review. 


HENRY HOLT & C°., N.Y. 











covers.?’—J. 


JUNIUS HEN KE. BR 





| and no other domestic medical wor 





HEALTH: LIFT. 


IN TEN MINUTES ONCE A DAY. 
FULL PARTICULARS BY MAIL. 
HEALTH-LIFT CO., 


46 EAST {4th STREET, N. Y. 


HEALTH RESTORED AND MUSCU- 
LAR STRENGTH DEVELOPED. 
The Circulation Equalized and Invigorated 
Relieves the Aching Brain, 
STRENGTHENS WEAK ORGANS; 
Deepens the Breathing, 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES, 
Quiets Nervous Irritability, 
Regulates the Heart’s Action, 
Promotes Digestion, 


Increases General Vitality, 
Relieves Dyspepsia. 








Tt is cer tainly the best of American | 
Magazines.’?—Erpress, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Its present popularity is the result of 


pure merit.”—Commercial, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


*¢ There isnot . dull page between its 
Times. 


“A model periodical.””—Phila, Press. 
Why not Subscribe for 


THE GALAXY 
For 1875. 


IT IS THE 
BEST AMERICAN MACAZINE. 


No family can afford to do without it. 
IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 


READING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED IN THE 
COUNTRY. 

A NEW SERIAL BY 
MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS, 
LEAH, A WOMAN OF FASHION, 
JUST BEGUN. 

Also a Story by Prof. H. H. BOYESEN, 


A NORSEMAN’S PILGRIMAGE, 


to continue several months, 





In the next No. will be commenced 


JUSTIN McCARTHY’S NEW SERIAL, 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 


A Series of Articles by Prominent Scuthe- 


erners, on the 
Confederate Side of the War, 
not controversial, will soon be commenced. 
interesting Sketohes and Stories 


in each 
WHIT 











Nhs 2M L, and all the staff of BRILLIANT 











end wh ht mark, gn our current lit- 
month is worth the price of the Secalae — 
e 
Who would not give $4 to secure 
such a monthly visitant for the year 
1875? 


SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. 
Send for our full Prospectus. 


WE PREPAY THE POSTAGE. 


It can be had, with either “ Ha Weekly” 
$5 sor" azar” or ‘Appleton’ a Weekls® for 





SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


SIX LECTURES) 
CONSUMPTION, 


B 
DR. SAMUEL S. FITCH. 
34 PAGES. % ENGRAVINGS, 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 
Will be sent free by mail on receipt of price, b; 


DRS. S. S. FITCH & SON, 
714 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

One hundred thousand copies of this most valuab « 
work have been sold since its first a ae in 1847, 
has received sc 
many recommendations from the press and public. 
These lectures show the uses of the lungs and the 








causes of consumption, tell how to prevent und cure 
¢ nsumption s ove a of the curability of con. 
sumption and rules for the preservation of health 





Reese's Adjustable Stencil Letters. 





A SIMPLE DEVICE, BY WHICH ANY NAMB OR | 


ADDRESS can be formed in a moment and be as 
readily distributed. Forsale by Hardware Dealers and 
feattoners. Send for circulars. B. E. HALE &CO., 

56 and 58 Park Place, New York. 


1$875.—Postpaid.— 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly n= ag for Youngest Readers. SUPERB 
vy ILLUSTRATE: t2@™ Send ten cents fora Sample 
Number. Subscribe NOW. 


JOUN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield street, Boston. 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, Sept., 
1874. 5,000 vols. Choice Standard Books, 
at 3 tom per cent. less than Publisher's 
prices. Send for Catalogue. Freetoan 
address. ESTES & LAURIAT, 
143 Washington street, 


A CIFT 
WORTHY OF A ROTHSCHILD 


is Brown's Sha ean Almanac fer 1875. 
“t fairly glow- noe y quotations and illustrations from 
the “ Bard of Avon ” and from R e is man’s life 
illustrated. I shall print four million cartes or more, 
and, being desirous of ma king the distribution = 
them | as ig Saves ag nose. Iwill send ten. or 

fe py to any =e who will Jadiclously 

spose of in their Ad 


a local 
08 Birk PS BROWN, 
No.2 Grand at., Jersey City, N. J. 





$1.60. | 








Boston. 











THE NEW A NEW STORY, ENTITLED “A drift 


STORY | lon the Lake,”’ was commenced in 


the YounG FoLKs’s News for Jan- 
| N T x Eis 6th and will be continued weekiy. 
|This is one of the most touching stories 
\that has lately appeared, telling of the 
perils and sufferings of five children 
[who got “ Adrift on the Lake” when 
jthe fires were raging among the forests 
We in Michigan, a few years ago. 
~The YOUNG FOLKS’S NEWS is hi andsomely iiluse 





trated and published weekly at #4.25 per annum, 
postage paid. A Premium Chromo is given to every 
oss pipet. Send a three-cent stamp for a Specimen 


ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 


21 South Seventh St., Phitadelphia, 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


J. W. BOUTON, Importer of Rare and Choice 
Books, 70} Broadway. Send stamp for catalogue. 














A CATALOGUE of the PUBLICATIONS of 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia, will be 


mailed free on application. 
- STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 
SHIPMAN’S 
PATENT 


INVOICE and 
SCRAP BOOK. 


A NEW article and a great im- 
provement on old style. Also 


Shipman’s Adhesive Letter File, 


an OLD article in general use by 
Railroads, Insurance and Express Companies, Bank- 
ers, Business Men, and Book-keepers. 


ASA L. SHIPMAN & SONS, 
Stationers, No. 10 Murray 8t. 


NEW GAMES. 


——o-—— 











Vignette Anthors + + = «= Price 50c. 
Sliced Animals .. +++ “ 50 
Crescent + - + © © « « «= « * Yde 
Smap- +--+ +s 2 2 « © « * ie, 


Quartette Union War Game + “ 50c. 





Any of the above sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by 


E.G. SELCHOW & C0., 


PUBLISHERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND IMPORTERS OF 


Games and Home Amusements, 
41 John street, New York. 


DELIGHTFUL NEW 


GAMES. 


“THE OER Shin 
LY A RAY SRS AMENT. 





PLEA ANCERY.’ 
Either of these popular home games, on a hand- 


| some folding board, with box of properties, direc- 
' tions. ete., comple. Price $2. 


For sale by the princioal dealers in Toys and Fancy 
Goods and by Booksellers thronghout the Union, or 
sent to any address, upon receipt of price, by the 


| Publishers, 


Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 


624, ‘628 Market St., Philadeiphia. 


mi Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 
B, 6 Hs T. ANTHONY & CO.,, 591 Broap- 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. Chromos and 
Ramen, Stereoscopes and. Views, Graphoscopes, Me- 
| galethoscopes, Albums and Photographs of Celcbri- 
ties, Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. Manufactur- 
ers Of Photographic Materials Awarded First Pre- 
mium at Vienna Exposition. 











EDUCATION 


- FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE. 

Fifteen teachers. ‘Io prepare for college, ‘business, 
teaching, or for life. Graduates courses for, ladies or 
gentlemen, or any three studies may be sel-cted, 
Fal term of thirteen weeks Sept. $60 pays board 
and common English. Christian but non-sectarian. 
Address JOS. E. KING, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


WILLOW, PARK TEMINA RY rooiAT 


or both Ladies and 
men. ‘the last 7 af of the eight 
~ may ed and tiovrishing school will ope Wednesday, 
. 8d, 1875, Address fur catalogue Dr. J. H. HERO. 


DREW LADIES’. SEMINARY, Carmel, 3 - 
Thes ey Session of 19 wecks opens Feb-uar 
Send reular. GO. C, SMITH, 


All Having Children fe Educate or School 
Taxes to pay will oss or D a * American Edu 
cational Monte GO., per annum, 

IW ERMERHONN & CO., 14 Bond st. N. Y. 


seca. Hilt Beminary for lor Toung Heiice, - Bridge- 








of this now 

















Saugerties Institnte.—Those seeking a superior 
school address A. B. WIGGIN, augortis, N Y 
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January 14, 1875.] 











= 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
WINNOWED 
YoU Neel rvs 


in your Prayer-Meetings this Winter 





t@™ It is the finest collection of Devotional Hymns 
ever issued. Booksellers all over the country sell it. 


Send 25 Cents for a Sample Copy. 


91 WASHINGTON 8T., CHICAGO. 


YOU NEED ox‘. 2s 


DIADEM 


IN YOUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Without exception, the best Collection of NEW 
cunday-school Songs issued the past year. 


#” Ask your Bookseller for it. 
A Specimen Copy sent on receipt of 25 Cents, 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., N.Y. 
91 WASHINGTON 8T., CHICAGO, 


y \ VINEYARD 
00 NCL = or sone 
for Singing Schools, Day Schools, ete. 

















We venture the assertion that no book has been is- 
sued during several years past coniaining such con- 

ise and pract'cal elementary instructions or as fine 
selections for practice and study. 


Price, 75 Ceuts ; per | Dozen Copies, $7.50. 


tae" Get a Copy y and Examine it! 


32” The Sunday-school and other Music Books pub- 
tshed by us have a larger sale than those of any 
viber publishers. Send for pachtcrannthin 


BIGLOW & & MAIN, 


73 East Oth St., N. Y.; 91 Washington St., 
Chicago. 


A icHARDSON'S NEW meTHoD) 


for the PIANO-FORTE. 





Ji stands the test! Sells 25,000 yearly and is 
auining friends everywhere. No piano in- 
struction book ever issued approaches it for 
veal merit and worth and no teachers regret 
using itin thet» course of instruciion. This 
work is a power in the musical advance of the 
day and has been a most important agent in 
the recent tremendous increase of technical 
knowledge of the Piano-forte. 

The success of RicHARDSON’s NEw METHOD 
is world-wide and prompts many competitors ; 
but its sale surpasses that of all others CoM. 
RINED and tt stinds to-day tncontestably supe- 
rior toall other Piano Mettods. 

C sed by thousands of Music Teachers and sold 
yali Book and Music Dealers in this 
Country and Canada. 
PRICE $3.75. 
All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New Yerk. 


CETZE’S 
SCHOOL FOR THE PARLOR ORGAN 


ni as established its superiority over other Organ In- 
<trnetors and is now the most popular book. Price 


CLARKE’S 
New Method for the Piano-Forte. 


The only thorough Piano — All good teach- 
ers are adopting it. Price $3.75. 


THE SABBATH, 


The best of Choir Books. Adapted to all denomina- 
tions. Price $1.50; per dozen, $13.50. 


THE MUSICAL PASTIME. 


Ovsse for Violin or Flute and Piano. Beautiful ar- 
ment het = my af melodies, Within reach of all 
pe rfor mers ice, boards, $2.50; cloth, $3; gilt, $4. 


THE REWARD. 
The New Se |e Singing 





A collection of benutiful hymns and tunes prepared 
wih an elementary system of instruction in vocal 
music. Price 35 cents 





Any of the above sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


LEE & WALKER, 


922 Chestnut streost, Philadelphia. 
BOooxnxtrts’ 


MUSICAL AND MASONIC JOURNAL, 


24 Pages Monthly, Incladirg 4 pages music. @1 
ayear. Send 10cts.ferspecimen copy. Our Concert 
Hall in the Temple of Music seats 650; the best hall in 
the State for Lectures, etc. We have the best are 
ranged Masic Store in New England, with Chicker- 
ing & Son’s, Mathushek and Haines Bros.’ Pianos, and 
Orgens of our own manufacture. Send for catalogue. 
C.M. LOOMIS, New Haven, Conn. 


SONGS OF DET: got — THE SUNDAY- 

SCHOOL, By Z 9 

Best Hymns, best i aa over published. Contribu- 
tions from most popular Sunday-schoo! song writers. 

Herrt sones for the prayer-me ‘ting and revi = 
Delightful songs for Sunday-school work. Tem 
ance, Christmas, New Year, and Concert Exe “oy 
tn +" ae py Lessons arranged for 1873, Ready Jan- 
unary is 

specinion copies, 30c.; retail, 35¢ 

Per dozen, $3.0; ver ine red, $30. Address 
& HH. eat 5 NG, 502 N. Main St, 3 Louis, Mo,; or 

M. PARVIN, Griggsville, UL 








THE INDEPENDENT. 








STEC 











GOSPEL 
SONGS! 


By P. P. BLISS, 


agknewlodaed to be Bundy st Book ever 
js for Revival and Sunday-school Wor' 
Specimen copy sent by mail on receipt of 36 
cts.; $3.60 per dozen, by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


IT IS 
-THE TRUTH 
THAT GOSPEL SONGS, | zx 


By P. P. BLISS, 


is having a more extended sale then on 

ofa similar character ever before iss Orne 
demand fer specimen copice (which & are sent by 
mail on receipt of 30 cts.) is in nearly every 
case followed Phy large orders, showing that 
the contents of the Beok are its sure recom- 
pegn ea: nthou, Address all orders to the pub- 
18) 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


LATEST AND BEST 
GOOD CHEER. 


FOR SINGING CLASSES, CONVENTIONS, CHOIRS, 
DAY SCHOOLS, SOCIETIES, Erc. 


By 8. W. STRAUB. 


It contains more GOOD NEW MUSIC and PLEASING 
EXERCISES Ld ANY OTHER BOOK OF ITS PRICE 
EVER PUBLIS 

#.i. literally ‘fall of “Good Cheer” in all its depart- 


mavery live aa and leader will find it “* just what 
he is looking 

In stiff paper covers, 50 a single; $> per dozen. 
In board covers, 60 cents, single; $6 per dozen, 
specimen copy sent by mail on Seceipt of 0 cen.s. 


ROOT & LEWIS, Chicago, Ill. 
(Successors to ROOT & CADY.) 


TROPHIES OF SONG. 


By W.F. CrAFts. With an introduction by 
Dr. *e. A ed Price $1.25. The book is invaluable 
not only as « general store-house of rich illustration, 
but as affording a multitude of incidents whose nar- 
ration will add fresh interest to familiar hymns in 
the Sunday-sciiool, the Church Service, and especially 
the Praise Meeting 

Boston: +% LOTHROP & O0O., Publishers. 














PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


CHURCH ORGANS aN S 


atthe lowest price consistent with t od oe twith the quality given ven 


and guaranteed. Send stamp for Cata! 
E. & G.G. COR. & TASTINGS. B Bostsu. 


uilders of y 80 0 organs, is, including the six 
largest and most yore 3 in fhe coun 
ESTABLISHED 


- STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 
and universally acknowledged to be 


the Standard Pianos of the World, 


paving been awarded the First of the Grand Gold 
Medals of Honor, 
WORLD’S FAIR, PARIS, 1867, 
LONDON, 1862. 

Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best mate- 
rials and most thorough workmanship will permit. 
Every Piavno Warranted for Five Years, 

tf" ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 
with Price List, mailed free on application. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos.107, 109, & 111 East 14th St., New York, 
For Swipetuces and Strength af Tone, 


or Beauty of Exterio 
For Reliatio Workmanship ‘Throughout, 


ESTEY ORGANS 


Stand To-day Unrivaled. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. ESTEY & CO., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


—--= 


Beautiful IMustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 


are the best m h elastic and the to 
werfal, ey Coe 
WATE 


ERS’ Concerto ORGANS 


cannot b: excelled in tone or beauty ; they defy 
competition. oe t Concerto Stop isa fine Imita- 


tion 0, Rel, Mal 
PRICES EXTREMELY LOW Jor cash dur 
ing this Mouth, Monthly Installments re- 
ceived, Second-hand jnatryments wre wank bar- 
ains. Traveling and Local AGENTS WANT- 
liberal discount {fo Tecchers, Ministers, 
Churches, Schools, Lodyes, ete. Special 1 inducements 
to the trade, AEH Aton ‘atnlogues mailed. 
HORACE be 4 N, No. 481 Broad- 
way, N. Y. Pio Box 356 


UNHAM 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers 
Warerooms. 18 East 14th St., 
Established 183.) NEW YORK, 

Send for Illustrated Circwlar aad Prive-List, 























Pianos received the only 
GOLD MEDAL at Vienna. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
Just hed, specially for the Holidays. new edi- 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S BIBLE HISTORY. 


KITTO'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY o¥ T#x BIB 
HOME OR PARENTS’ ASSISTANT AND Cait. 





F 
mre Rr WORLDana the HOLY BIBLE 
These are fusely il and agents 
having remar success with A 38, in 


pera e HENRY 1 BILL P PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


TALMAGE’S PAPER, 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS. 
nfl, ILL shel) oF the. superb, Chrom of fey gem te 
x2 in. after Landseer. Price ¢ #5, in 


soot (ITHOUT PREMIUM, $3 PER ANN 
ATTENTION, AGENTS! 


Liberal commissions and exclusive territory. Sam- 
ples and circulars free. Send postal card at once to 


HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
Box 5105, New York. 


KM AGENTS WANTED 
tosellthe 








w te woman sces right, 
A A it is the in Be pew, shan C. actually 
thin, every- 
we pat Fouts Pr Pet. books three to 
a i.” Eminent women 
i, and agents are 
th thousand now in press! We 


Eve 
rom 10 vio 80 8 J 


ve w = il mai Outi area | ee who w re cme, Large 
memphis with full to ail. 
A. D. Weeducesen' & Co., asttords - 


Gis WORK 


Or, SCIKNCE AND 


book gives the very cream of Science, making 

its Tnsinion realities, beauties, ponders, and Sparkling 
ems a hundredfold more interesting than fiction. 

ry man, W roar and child wants to read it. Itis 

ress and ministers of all denomi- 








eo 
Agents. Emp loyment for 
Sachers, and. Were men in every County. Send 
or Circular. Zz 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Springfield, Mass. 


GENTS WANTED for our pupular new: book, 


Lattle Folks 


In Feathers and Fur, 
And Others in Neither, 
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HER DREAM | OF LOSS. 


BY J. J. PIATT. 


In a dark cavern is a frail flower sown, 
The orphan of a beam 

In some fair garden of the Sun. Alone, 
In darkness and in dream, 


It grows and gropes for the far light above, 
Whose sweet tradition old 

Haunts its pure-lifted face. An imaged dove 
Nestling, its wings doth fold 


In the blind flower’s white core.——~—My 
heart I know 

That sunless flower to be. 
Oh! dear lost face, Earth’s cavern far below 
Prisons my love for thee! 





THE INTERCOLLEGIATE LITER- 
ARY COMPETITION. 


BY COL. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


Tue first public exercises of the Inter. 
collegiate Literary Association took place, 
as announced, at the Academy of Music, 
in New York City, on the evening of Jan. 
7th. There had been some differences of 
opinion both on the part of the press and 
of the public in regard to the desirableness 
of such exercises. But there seems to be 
no difference of opinion whatever as to the 
outward success of this first competition, 
whether we look at the numbers present, 
the character of the audience, or the de- 
meanor of the speakers. The severest 
criticism brought to bear even by the 
Journal which had previously bestowed 
upon the young gentlemen the graceful 
epithet of ‘‘Prize Pigs” was the as- 
sertion that they did not offer much in 
their speeches which could be new to 
men like Mr. W. C. Byrant. This may be 
readily conceded; but, in point of fact, the 
exercises were listened to with interest by 
a very respectable showing of educated 
men, including the presidents of Princeton, 
Columbia, Rutgers, and Lafayette Colleges, 
and of the University of New. York, with 
many professors of these and other colleges, 
besides men so well known as David D. 
Field, Cyrus W. Field, Peter Cooper, Rev. 
Drs. Potter and Prime, Prof. Doremus, 
John Weiss, James Parton, O. B. Frothing- 
ham, 8. H. Tyng, Jr., and others, not te 
mention the six judges. And I cap 
aver, from personal conversation with most 
of these gentlemen, that they expressed 
toward the whole affair not merely a kind 
sympathy, but a real interest and respect, 
amounting in some cases to enthusiasm. 

So far as the audience was concerned, this 
enthusiasm was at times very marked, 
though modified, of course, both in direc 
tion and intensity, by the varying propor- 
tions in which the different colleges were 
represented. 

It was natural that the most cordial.re- 
ceptions and the most lavish bouquets 
should await those aspirants who repre- 
sented the University of the city of New 
York. Yet it was pleasant to see that per- 
sonal impressions were, after all, quite 
paramount to college feeling, and that the 
two most ardent and prolonged ontbursts 
of applause were called forth by the oratory 
of Mr. W. D. Edmonds, of Williams Col. 
lege, and by the award of the leading prize 
in essay writing to Mr. Allan Marquand, of 
Princeton College, both these institutions 
having comparatively small delegations 
present. 

As a matter of fact, the iudges, as it 
proved, awarded only the second prize to 
Mr. Edmonds and tbe first to Mr. Tom- 
linson, o: the University of the City of 
New York. There might be differences of 
Opinion as to the comparative merits of 
these two; but they were, doubtless, the 
two speakers whom the audience, as a 
whole, would have been likely to select for 
honors, though it is probable that some 
suffrages of disinterested critics would bave 
been given to Mr. J. H. Salisbury, of Rutgers 
College, Mr. W. D. Nicholas, of Princeton, 
and Mr. J. F. Cluck, of Cornell. The 
other candidates, each of whom had, no 
doubt, his band of staunch admirers, were 
Messrs. F. Hulings and N. H. Larzeleor, of 
Lafayette College, C. B. Hubbell, of Wilk 
‘Tiams, B. G. Cooke, of N, Y. University, J 





Kenlo, of Rutgers; and S. M. Miller, of 
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Princeton. ~ Their addresses’ were gener-" 
ally modest and simple, were seldom pomp- 
ous or flowery, and generally exhibited 
enough of the defects of youth to be en- 
couraging. Professor Edward Channing, 
of Harvard, who turned out more well- 
known writers, I suppose, than any man 
who ever taught in America, used to say 
that it was.a bad sign for any young man 
to write or speak too well while in college. 
There must be faults. and crudities to give 
promise of growth. 

The prize speaking having been con- 
ducted to an end without failure or inter- 
ruption, under the dignified presidency of 
Rev. Dr. John Hall, the committee of 
jJudges—Messrs. W. ©. Bryant, George 
Wa. Curtis, and Whitelaw Reid—retired to 
consult. During the interval the report of 
the judges of prize essays—Messrs. T. W. 
Higginson, James T. Fields, and Richard 
Grant White—was read by their chairman, 
lt appeared from this that the anvounce- 
ment of subjects and conditions for these 
essays had been made, from insuperable 
causes, rather late; so that the colleges were 
breaking up for the summer and did not 
in all cases compete. Three essays were, 
however, sent in relating to the announced 
subject, ‘‘ Utilitarianism in Morals,” and 
eight on the alternative subject, ‘‘ Any 
Character or Play of Shakespeare Analyzed 
and Criticised.” No information was fur- 
nished the judges respecting the origin of 
any essay and all marks indicating this 
were carefully erased in advance. 

The prizes were, therefore, awarded to 
essays described by their signature or title 
only. After the reading of the award, the 
chairman of the evening, referring to the 
papers in his possession, announced the 
successful essayist on “ Utilitarianism” to 
be Mr. Allan Marquand, of Princeton Col- 
lege, the second best being Mr. W. R. 
Thompson, of New York University. The 
successful Shakespearean essayist was Mr. 
Geo. B. Fitch, of Cornell University, and 
the second best was Mr. Jas. F. Cluck, of 
tbe same, who was also one of the compet- 
itors in the oratoricalcontest. For the best 
essay in each department there was a prize 
of $150. 

The report of the judges paid cordial 
compliments to these essays and declared 
them superior to the average of college com- 
positions. ~This opinion is not expressed, it 
must be remembered, by persons wholly 
inexperienced in such matters. Mr. White 
is well known as an acute and fastidious 
critic; Mr. Fields, as editor of The Adantic, 
had years of constant practice in reading 
literary manuscripts; and the third of the 
judges, as member of an examining com- 
mittee at Harvard College, looks over a 
hundred or more themes by undergraduates 
every year. 

It is also worth noticing, as showing that 
these competitions do test the methods of 
the respective colleges in some degree, that 
the successful essayist on the metapbysical 
subject was @ pupil of Dr. McCosh, while 
both the “successful Shakesperean essayists 
had been trained by that very accomplished 
teacher, Prof. Shackford, of Cornell, him- 
self a pupil of the late Prof. Channing, of 
Harvard. 

After the report by the judges of essays, 
the judges of oratory came in and the yet 
firm and audible voice of Mr. Bryant read 
their award, giving the first prize ($175) to 
Mr. J. C. Tomlinson, of New York Univers- 
ity, and the second ($125) to Mr. W. D. Ed- 
monds, of Cornell, as aforesaid. At the 
first aimouncement the delight of the New 
York University students knew no bounds 
fora few moments, but gradually worked 
itself off in a rush for the successful candi- 
date bebind the scenes, and did not serious- 
ly disconcert the veteran poet. A few 
words from Dr. Hall brought the exercises 
to a close, and the audience passed out into 
the rainamid the hearty echoing of college 
songs. 

At the business meeting of the Associa- 
tion, the next day, the proceedings were 
marked by the same good sense and mod- 
eration that characterized them a year 
earlier, at Hartford. At the Hartford meet- 
ing (February, 1874) the young men decided 
to begin with a competition in rhetoric and 
oratory only, not because these were the 
only important matters, or even the most 
important, but simply because they were the 





castest to Begin with, at the frst expori- 
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examinations would ultimately follow. So 
this yearit was decided to add examinations 
in Greek and mathematics, not because 
these are the most Important studies, but 
because they are the two which seemed, on 
mature reflections, to offer least variation 
as to the mode of teaching them in differ- 
ent colleges, and so to be best to begiv 
with, 

It was further decided to: limit the 
mathematical examination for the first year 
to a single branch, analytical geometry, and 
the Greek examination to a single Greek 
play, to be selected and announced as ‘soon 
as possible by the examiners, together with 
translations at sight from English imto 
Greek, and from Greek into English, Should 
this work well, it is probable that another 
year will see the scope of the examinations 
still further extended, so as to take in some 
branches of physics, of moral philosophy, 
and perhaps of natural history, with one or 
more modern languages. And it is the 
obvious belief of the young men that friends 
will be raised up to them by that time who 
will begin the work of endowing intercol- 
legiate scholarships or fellowships in these 
various departments, 





THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


ConGReEss meets again after a long hol- 
iday recess and under trying circumstances, 
The very first day in each branch witnesses 
a storm of excitement over the Louisiana 
troubles. The last Congress, coward as it 
was, feared to do its duty, and now we see 
the army governing Louisiana—files of 
soldiers marching into the hall of the legis- 
lature and by physical force organizing the 
body. These are unwelcome sights to the 
American people. They shock even the 
most vehement partisan, and the President 
will be compelled sooner or later to answer 
for the course he has felt it to be bis duty 
to pursue. The feeling in Washington 
among Republicans is one of regret, anx- 
iety, and uncertainty. There is deep 
regret for the occasion which the Soutb- 
ern Democrats have furnished for mil- 
ftary interference, anxiety lest that the 
army generals my overstep the limits 
of law and constit'!on, and uncertainty 
for the future. Will the nation support 
the President in the stand he has taken? 
For the present all is uncertain; but, as 
the Senate debate shows, there is a dispo- 
sition among Republicans here to stand by 
Gen. Grant and bis lieutenant, Sheridan. 
The ene almost fatally weak spot in the 
President’s case is this: that he has kept 
such bad representatives of the Government 
at New Orleans. Casey and Packard and 
their followers are corrupt and dishonest 
enough to sink any cause, and the army is 
compelled to uphold suck men! Why, one 
of the best of the Louisiana Republicans in 
Congress stigmatizes the eritire set as 
“thieves.” How humiliating that io such 
a crisis, when the President might have 
pointed to his friends in New Orleans with 
pride, that there is not one honest Repub- 
lican in either branch of Congress who can 
hear the name of a single prominent Re- 
publican at New O:leans without a blush 
of shame! If Casey had not been sent to 
New Orleans Kellogz would not have been 
possible. Rottenness among the Federal 
appointees prepared the way for corruption 
among the state officers, while finally cus- 
tom-house and stute house competed with 
each’ other in bad works. 

But there is another side to this question, 
or it could not be possible that such senators 
as Edmunds and Conkling and Howe and 
Morton would stand up in defense of the 
doings of Sheridan. It cannot be denied 
that the Democratic party of Louisiana is 
run by ruffians, and that they have resorted 
to intimidation and occasionally to violence 
to carry the state. It is true, as Gen. 
Sheridan asserts, that many of the ** White 
Leagues” are ‘‘ banditti,” and they area 
terror to peaceable white and colored Re- 
publicans. Unfortunately, the white Demo- 
crats of the state have come to believe that 
to be a white Republican there is to bea 
thief, and that to beacolored Republican. 
is to be the tool of a band of thieves, 
When thieves and ruffians fall out, who 
shall decide between theni? Shail it be the 
army or the Congress of the United States? 
If Congress e yédr ago bad dope its duty, 








or, better still, two years ago, we should 
pot have witnessed the shameful ‘spectacle 
presented to us lust week in New Orleans. 

There is still a way out of this danger, 
and it was indicated*by Mr. H.le, of Maine, 
a day or two since. He proposes that there 
shall be a new election In Louisiana for all 
the state officers, legislature, and congress- 
men; that pains shall -betaken to guarantee 
a perfectly free election, and that the votes 
shall be counted by persons who have noth- 
ing to do with the warring factions and 
opposing parties in Louisiana. This is 
what must be done and it is what both sides 
in Louisiana are willing to accept. I be- 
lieve it is what the committee of investi- 
gation which bas recently been sitting at 
New Orleans will recommend. The propo- 
sition is significant as coming from Mr. 
Hale, for he is one of the purest Republicans 
in the House. Though young, he is brave 
in doing his duty. I bave never known 
him for once to defend rascals or rascali- 
ty. He is a growing man, and if he re- 
mains long in public life promises to be- 
come One of the ablest of our public men. 
But the proposition is especially significant, 
coming from bim, because he is the close 
friend and confidant of Mr. Blaine, the 
Speaker. That he represents the Speaker 
as well as himself in the proposition 
there can be no doubt. All who know Mr. 
Blaine will bave no doubt that he disap- 
proves the recent proceedings at New Or- 
leans. He may not consider it politic to 
criticise Gen. Sheridan or Gen. Grant, but 
he perceives the absolute necessity for im- 
mediate action on the part of Congress in 
behalf of Louisiana, Be the facis as they 
may, that state must not be left longer to 
be governed by thieves who could not re- 
main for a moment inside the state lines 
but for the presence of U. 8. gunboats, 
troops, and our boldest general, 

The investigation into the alleged cor- 
ruption connected with the Pacific Muil 
subsidy begins to uncover some rather 
startling facts. In the first place, it is a lit- 
tle startling to know that three-fourths of a 
million of dollars were spent by a great 
company in the endeavor to double a sub- 
sidy. In the next place, it fairly takes 
one’s breath away to see how the sub- 
sidy agents of the Company seemed to 
look upon what common people regard 
as large amounts of money. One of these 
agents told the officers of a New York 
Bank, when he presented a check for 
$275,000, that “ we do not call that a large 
sum in Washington.” Another agent took 
$125,000 himself; still another pocketed 
$100,000. It will be found, if the facts 
come out, I believe, that the three agents 
pocketed over half a million and distributed 
tbe quarter of a million among a few Con- 
gressmen and lobbyists. There is great 
difficulty in obtaining the truth, for if these 
agents tell their story who can vouch for its 
truth? A man who would rob a great 
company of a hundred thousand dollars is 
hardly to be believed even when under oath. 
The tacts of this‘case should prove a useful 
lesson to all corporations which come to 
Congress and ask for special legislation. 
In five cases out of six the money they ex- 
pend goes into the pockets of two or three 
lobby agents: The supposition that a 
measure is ever bought through Congress 
is a monstrous absurdity and a company 
that would make sxch an attempt should 
be destroyed. In this aspect of the case 
the Postmaster-General does well to stop 
payment of the original subsidy, for fraud 
vitiates every contract. Every Congress 
has a few bed men in It, probably some 
bad enough to take a bribe; but the great 
majority are honest, or too honest to take 
pay for a vote. 

The leading Democrats in Congress are 
so provoked by the Louisiana affair that they 
would like to see a spring session of Con- 
gress on some accounts, mainly to order an 
investigation of their own into the condi- 
tion of the South; but still they are too 
shrewd to force a premature organization 
of the new House. It is almost. wholly 
made up of new members, and they could 
not be controlled by the few experienced 
members who are re-elected, and with a 
spring and summer session the chances are 
that the body would commit a dozen blun- 
ders vasily injurious to the party. So it is 
that Mr. Wood, Mr. Thurman, Mr. Nibiack, 
and 8 ddzen Uther of thie coolti¢addd Dem. 
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“ment; it-befng understood that competitive 


ocrats in Congress do not wish to see the 
new Congress in session till next December, 
and they are wise. But if the Republicans 
are wise-and will give the country a scttled 
financial policy, and consequent prosperity, 
and will deal bonestly and fairly by the 
South—by guaranteeing to the Republicans 
equality of rights and to the Democrats im- 
munity from thievesand plunderers—it will 
be out of the power of the next House, let 
it. meet whenever it may, to band the 
country over to the Opposition at the next 
general election. D. W. B. 
WASHINGTON, Jan. Ith, 1875. 





It is satisfactory to know that at least one 
department of the Government is thoroughly 
wel! administered, or, at least, that It is 60 
well managed that no complaints are heard in 
relation to it. It is the one department, too, 
which of all others comes into direct relation 
with te daily affairs of nearly every family in 
the country. If the Post-office Department 
were not properly conducted there would be 
an immediate outery about it. Under the ad- 
min‘stration of Mr. Creswell the affairs of the 
Department were very ably managed; but since 
Mr. Jewell has been in office there has been a 
degree of satisfaction expressed at his admin- 
istration that we have not before known 11 re- 
lation to this department of the Government. 
His report was highly satisfactory to the whole 
country. We should have been better pleased 
with his reportif he had recommended a re- 
duction of letter postage to one cent; but the 
movement for that reform, which was com- 
menced by THE INDEPENDENT, just now hangs 
fire, though we have no doubt of its being 
effected if a man like Mr. Jewell can be kept 
atthe head of the department. It is pecu- 
larly fortunate for the Government that so 
capable and pooular a deputy as Mr. James 
should be placed in charge of the post office 
in this city, Which is managed with a sole view 
to the interests of the people and wholly inde- 
pendent of political -considerations. When 
Mr. James shall get fairly installed in the 
magnificent new edifice, which is now nearly 
completed, he will be better able to discharge 
his duties effectively than in the inconvenient 
old rattle-trap in which the business of hie 
office is at present conducted. The new plap 
for a Sunday delivery, which Postmaster Jamer 
was prevailed upon to adopt, has een discon 
tinued, as it did not meet with general ap 
proval, When he gets into his new office we 
understand that it is his intention to establish 
a daily delivery, excepting Sundays, at 7 a. M. 
and at 7 P. M., in addition to those now 
made. 
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Persons desiring to order other period 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with Tie INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum numed in ad 
dition to the regular rates given for Tug 
INDEPENDENT. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postuge paid, 
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BADLY MATCHED; . 


OR, 


WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN, 


LAWYER DANVERS sat in his private office, when & 

sterk announced a gentieman on important business | 
at the same time presenting a card. 

The lawyer hastily glanced at the card and started 
violently. 

“Sterne Beauchamp, Earl of Coradon,” he read. 
“ What jest is this? Show him in, Mr. Simmons.” 

A tall and extremely distinguished-looking man 
shortly entered the private office. 

The lawyer regarded him intently and with curiosi- 
ty, as Simmons withdrew. 

The stranger appeared a man about thirty years of 
age, with a pale, strikingly handsome face. 

As he sat down, he made a slight gesture toward the 
card which the lawyer still held. 

“ You are surprised to see me ? ” he asked. 

“I don’t even know who you are,” returned the 
lawyer, curtly. 

“That is my card which you have in your hand. I 
am Sterne Beauchamp, Earl of Coradon.” 

“Indeed!” The lawyer smiled slightly. “ Sterne 
Beauchamp died at sea more than three years ago.” 

“Are you positive of that?” asked the stranger, 
politely. 

“ Entirely so. We had perfectly autbentic informa- 
tion of the fact.” 

“ Nevertheless, he lives, and I am he.” 

“ Allof which it will be perfectly easy for you to 
prove, I presume,” said the lawyer, sarcastically. 

“What proofis necessary? I know whol am mye 
self.” 

Danvers looked irritated. 

“I presume youdo. I presumeaise it would be easy 
enough for others to find out who you are ; and really 
I should not advise you to try this game any further. 
The proofs of Sterme Beauchamp’s death are abso- 
lutely beyond question,” 

“I don’t care what the proofs are of my death, 
since I am, after all, alive,” said the stranger, angrily 

The lawyer studied him some moments with a 
severe and stern, yet puzzled expression. 

“ The man must be crazy,” he thought. 
ve Sterne Beauchamp.” 

Suddenly the stranger started from his chair. 

“Mr. Danvers,” he said, passionately, ‘I am Sterne 
Beauchamp.” 

“ You have only to prove it,” said the lawyer again. 
“If you are that gentleman, others must know it be- 
sides yourself. You have only to produce people 
who know you well enough to be able to swear to 
your identity. It is very simple.” 

“Simple! Good Heavens! why didI not think of 
this? Has suffering destroyed my mind?’’ muttered 
the stranger. Then to the lawyer: “I have never 
veen in England before. I only landed in Dover 
twelve hours ago. Iwas born in India, and I have 
»veen away from there so long and have changed so 
much in that time that I doubtif any one who knew 
me then would recognize me now. Your letter, in- 
forming me of my uncle’s death and my consequent 
succession to the earldom, did not find me in India. 
it followed me, however.” 

“Ah! it followed you, did it? May I ask where it 
found you?” 

The stranger hesitated, his face whitening. Then 
he said, with a visible effort : 

“It found me in Van D'eman’s Land.” 

The lawyer’s lip slightly curled. 

“In Van Dieman’s Land? Three years ago and 
more it must have been.” “ Yes.” “ You have wait- 
ed a long time to auswer the summons that letter cou- 
tained.” “Ihave.” “I presume you have no objec- 
tion to tell me why you have waited so long?” 

A look of agony crossed Beauchamp’s face. 

“I—I could not come sooner.” 

The look of perplexity deepened on the lawyer's 
grave face. He was interested in this handsume, 
haughty, and mysterious stranger,in spite of his 
reason, which told him be could be ae but the 
boldest and most ridicul of i 

“You have been in Van Dieman’s Land all the 
time?” 

For his life. Beauchamp could not control the shud- 
der that shook him from head to foot. 

“ Pardon me,” he said, “I can tel] you no more of 
myself at present. My cause is desperate enough, I 
find, without putting weapons in the hands of my 
enemies.” 

The lawver bowed gravely as he said: 

“Lf you were Sterne Beauchamp himself in truth, 
your case would be desperate, as yousay. The proofs 
of bis death were accompanied by all his private 
papers and letters, even to the one I myself sent him. 
A passenger on the same vessel with him saw him die 
and brought his dying message to his friends, to-« 
gether with a leather wallet containing all his papers.” 

Beauchamp started. 

“The wallet was made of vellum, and had a purple 
lining, embroidered at the corners with gold thread. 
My mother made it for me. Shall I tell you, paper by 
vaper, all that that wallet contained? I can.” 

The lawyer shook his head. 

“It would effect nothing. The wallet is not here 
and Ido not remember the contects s0 particularly 
as that.” 

“ Where ts it?” 

“I saw it at Chariton Towers. Lord Beauchamp 
has it in charge.” 

“ Lord Beauchamp!’ exclaimed the other, incredu- 
lously. 

The lawyer bowed gravely. 

“ Upon receiving proof of the death of Sterne Beau- 
champ, the title and possessions passed to Carroll, 
the next heir—the still younger brother of Sterne 
Beauchamp’s fatner.” 

Sterne Beauchamp’s handsome face flashed with a 
sudden lofty wrath and scorn. 

“Tonhim!” he uttered, bitterly. “I have heard my 
father speak of him. It was through Carroll Beau- 
champ’s machinations that he was driven to make his 
home in India. I owe it to him that lam this moment 
an alien on the soil that should have been my native 
land. And now he has possessed himself of my birth- 
right. He shall not have tt! I will wrest it from him 
ordie in the attempt. I am a stranger in my own 
land, Mr. Danvers. Will you tell me howto go to 
Chariton Towers? I will soon prove to Carroll Beau- 

who Iam.” 
FOU with t6 see Lurd Beauchamp. you will have 








‘* He can’t 





THE INDEPENDENT: 


to 
= 
am ise n to be bad and un ed 
but his bear any a of all, yearned to be old one of 
bie own ia not believe that, once made 
aware Of | 


his existence, h 2 ais v. er’s brother would at- 
tempt to feos him ou nheri 


He knew it for one of the udest 


= Sennenen p for epeeetions.. whe 


erat gold jivery, con 


ah. the first 
hi i an instant as the footman 
waneae or then gave him a plain care. with his name 
Sterne cha 


penciled uw Beauchamp.” 

Carroll Bertie did not y ~ ty sound for full 
five minutes after receiving that card. His 
turoed like chalk, and he covered it with his hand as 
he leaned upon the arm of his silken chair, stricken 
with a dismay too profound for words. 


y he dismissed the ng footman with a 
gesture of his white hand. 
“ Stern hamp,” he muttered, as the door 


ic Beauc! 
closed. “Can it be he? net I mish now Lhad destroyed 


those pa very 
I must! fp esnall I scknowied e him? Never! lf he 
insists—he had betver be dead !”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


In one of the most picturesque localities of the 
West Riding in Yorkshire was, a great many years 
dsome country-seat known as ng- 


The house was built of limestone, and was rich in 
the pointed arches, clustered columns, and oriel and 
—— ae —rtpemcebeye peculiar to the Goihie style of 


" on ahern rnoon, about the middle of June, a little 
cartleg | than the date of Sterne Beauchamp's arrival 
in ne eine two ladies were in the drawing-room at 


77; Childish figure stood at one of the four large mul- 
lioned windews, looking upon the lawn—a slight, al- 
most painfully slender gS e to belong to one of her 

ears. She was twen e daughter of one earl 
once the wife < of another. She had been married 
twice. The first time to Lord Hasbrook, whose widow 
she was when her present husband, the master of 
Longmere, er, for her money. But she did not 
guess that. 

““T wish Bruce would come!” she said, in a swee 
though petulant voice. “It seemsas if ‘all he care: 
for was to get away from home. we know he might 
come back sooner if he wanted 

Her companion, & superbly Bdehiome woman, half- 
reclining in an easy-chalr across the room, laughed 
lightly, Sune display ng a set of very brilliant pearl- 


“What ta goose you are about your aga Clara,” 
a paid, a3 a Ym 4 contemptuous ton 
ara cried, passionately, “You're 
alwa bd trying to, make me think Bruce doesn’t love 
rs 
4) My sweet Clara, who knows better than I how 
he dotes on 
“He woul ort it were not for you,” Clara muttered, 
almost inaudibly 
“If it were Oy ‘for me? How he will laugh when I 
tell him you said that.’ 
“I don’t care if you do tell ee said Clara, sul- 
lenis “ You two are alw: are 8 talking s°cre’ 
ulia Bazel started slightly and looked keenly at 
“ "Secrets ! shesaid. ‘“ What secrets can 1 r hus- 
band and | have, Clara Delaney? Whi makes 
you think we have secrets?” 


“a knee w ee think Cain ona that is enough,” an- 


swered Clara pe TS 

Mrs. Bazel reflected a — 2 her fair fuce cloud- 
ing a little. 

“You were in the fernery the day before yester- 


day,” she Gaia, fixing a basilisk gaze on the slender, 
sensitive creature by the window 
Clara threw = ed head oy--f 
vase, Tbellere. ht, I am in my own 
ve 


noe Ibe 
did you ever read the story of 
Bie en and © you know how he came to have 


me Yes] I do,” barat forthClara. “He killed them for 
trying to find o secrets. You wicked, wicked 
woman to ao then ty that my husband bas any such 
secrets as that. I'll tell him; see if Id 
“She knows pothing. ” said Z pi, ‘Bazel to herself ; 
and Gage & — my a 
rose commana’ carelessly away 
tarough the low French casement upon the terrace. 
laney is comin’ I hear wheels 
on the ground, e. 
The pretty, sullen face ‘did not b 
“I hate you,” she sald, clenching my little hands 
and se’ her white tee th; “and I will know what 
oe secret 8 which my own “husband tells you and 
m me.” 


ps fro 
xe: did not ce out as the comeee S containing her 
husband drew up before the stone s 

Bruce Delaney got out and came ! jeisurel in 

He was tall, well-shaped, elegantly and ashionably 
dressed. He ‘had black eyes and a, s long blac 
beard, and would have been calied by m rsons an 
extremely ne tee man, The onl ck was a 





rome 


about the mouth, which his 
Soe early hid. He passed along the 
tesselated hall, swiftly glanced into the drawing-room 

and frowned at seeing only his 3 wife. He went 
on, without stopping to or as to her. Clara had turned 
her back to he door rap poe industriously. 
atty, Sspolled child, shal'ow and vain, 

— ie 4 a to deserve the dark fate 


wouldn’t if I had known 


o soared snd could 
wouldn’t inary, you if 


CHAPTER Il, 
| Beauchamp was a sh stout, elderly man, 
with th the hereditary. bine-biack ‘hair and coal-biack 
no other family trait, either of per- 

ehad a low forehead, a treacherous 
of the eye at once siy and 


Got to a tall buffet in the room, he poured outa 
brandy and drank it. Whata 

4 been the cominn of Sterne Beauchamp ent be 

cement from the tremor of his hand as he lifted the 
28s 

Then he the apartments. His visitor was w.ik- 

ing about the room ae keen excitement ays im- 
eau 


nntenance. Then, 
the key in mis pores? To his visitor 
he spo Sake ann y- 
“ Are you the person who sent me this card ?” finger- 
ing} it ST nously. 
Sterne Beauchamp,” answered the stranger, 
minty, though the color flushed in his pale, noble 
ave some papers of mine, think. I 


three years ecatanes ours are mine 


or. 

at once settle As an n ipeotae. and- 

permit you to have the life mse of either Beauchamp 
anor or Chariton Towers.” 

The small black eyes of Lord Beauchamp looked 
like tiny spots of flame. He shook with rage and agi- 
tation in ee — — the ok yn he had taken to nerve 

haughty bearing for this cool assump- 

“Can he have roo than what. Vers 
brought me? oy he said to roesit astounded and dhalt 
maddened at the ease with which this newcomer 
propvosed to dethrone him and take possession him- 


£2?” he demanded aloud. 
“ Yeu know you eit in your possession. I am 
repared to satisfy ony. bag A that the wallet you have 
& mine, and the in it establish the identity of 
ec <a, — erne Beauchamp.” 


Pp sneered. 
. ‘ist that all we he proot ou have?” 
“  puctache tg ean n Di in more.” 
“9 In Van loman’s Lana?” 
Sterne Beauchamp reeled as if he had been struck. 
For an instant all the horrors of that St years’ liv- 


ing di seemed to come back u him, Lord 
laughed ‘again br brutally, for he read in that 


eat! 
Beaucham 
agitation his own power. 

“Take one step to prove yourself Stérne Resn- 
champ,” he hi , in horrible Se “and bac 
hay go to that felon’s life from which the devil an 

_ ae you to esca; 

wee from Sterne atts sit ames. 

taen, who contrived 
rd Beaucham 


se 
“ Where is your 


hastly ! 
Denon? 

could utter a sound 

hands were meeting 


amp’s ee turned purple. his eyes 
were nearly fo: oan ent of his head. @ thought 
last hour had co - 
“It was not 1.” ” he gasped, in deadly LR | 
swear to zee that.’ tt wae Boy Iknew vochine’ of & 
oO 





until all was done. Ob 

He could not utter another pean. 

Sterne Beauchamp seemed to ring thet 
mind. Fora moment he os been = mad. at 
this wretch, w 
contrived that horror and i ignominy of & of ns He. _ 
leased Lord champ, w senseless 
upon the carpet. It me poh non Y pet ore he 
could speak. Then at words 

“You shall pay for wthis Y poe 8 stable-boys 
Do sseahetanaiee rain tnn ne got be your left 


“Sterne Lng mere face eundeta as he 


between his foaming kinsman and the bell-ro 
sant oer: he he sal , hoarsely. “Do you want? me to 


Lord a was a villain, Me he was brave as 
most moni : panther-like 
glare of as ple that threatened Shim now, and, stag- 


Sterne Beauchamp, in the same 
niord Beaucham € “who was it?” 
Lord hamp did not answer. He was weigh- 


the 
I ae ike to be rid of M pen a A was think- 
ing; “he is like a neck. I hate 
him. How I'd like to let this der devil loose on him, but 

if the lie aclever one, or 
dropped the old 


nd even 
Stern Beauchamp will not be likely to discover. Itis 
lucky he S never saw the man — he spoke 
aloud. “ He said his name was V: 
know is he 


his 

“f don't know.” 
“You had better know,” in tones of arenes 
“ You knew, and you have known all the time 
at the man menand Tights you were usurping—your 
suffering out therethe tortures 
of the f. lamned; an innocent tan hained with felons, 

threatened wi 





She loved a 

wicked man withe blind, "anreasoning. and fatal de- 
votion. 

* He isa now because I did not go to meet id 
area. “Tam always vexing him. nen 

Bruce laney hurried through the house, which 
the helienties! ly trave 

Julia Bazel Tras sauntering among the trees be- 

—_ the glass doors at this extremity. He joined 


er when 8 
he must have “«nown it. 





But I'll make ber wis she had never seen me.” 
e woman's face a too, with a 
mab abo minatie.s "fhe said. “ Does the money 
to that county 9 > 
col 


of hi 
Ned or ber hare Nobody knows 
whether she a aes dead, nd “he ways b: ba sted 
ing his wif ice marrying now Dent he ne thon 
ing his wife from wil ni 
the Was 


erlin.” 

Mrs, RBazel started stole ntly, 

“What! Who did you say ?” 

“ The cousin’s nume was Vida Merlin.” 

* me they can't find her or ber children ?” 


a “Bazel was white with excitement and agita- 
“Oh! Bruce,” she said, “if you had only known it. 
I believe 1 know where to find that cousin’s child. 
ae is dead, and there's one child—a girl. She must 
be eighteen now. They'll never find ber. Who will 


get it a 9 
charity. I don’t remember what.” 

Julia stood still, thinking: 
ibly get tthe money yet, Bruce,” she 
said, in her aise silvery tones. ‘No one knows 
where to find this lost heiress—no one. that is, who is 
likely to_know she is the heiress—and we can keep it 
secret. If your wife bf a — She is very del- 

marry t eiress 
Delaney tooked round at her shar aa Their ‘drow ‘is 


passed. ‘ake va the front 
terrace. looking ‘Straight te ‘OF 
= eo for her tears. As she 
bund's step she wiped her eyes fvatvely. roe had 
already learned - ~ hated to see a woman 
ce Delane straight to her side. and, 1d. out 
ting, both hands “spon “3 slight shoulders with no 
gentle touch, wheeled her about, and so stood loo! 
— moments at the pretty, drooping, ba . 
quive: 
He = tg her, a she was used to ro 


oS ap hall gles What has 








ant look and his fierce 
Sa at 





heavens! When See ote it I wonder I am not 
as i. said I 

; mite bt cad Dagan 60 pace the room again, in 
ong, 

Lord achamp seized his chance. Springing at 
the Laney os he eran 

Sterne Beauchamp made @ movement to stop him, 
then stood 

le FJ are you sbout to do?” he asked, in 3 low 
voice. 

ip waited til) he heard steps outside 

the fo wea: 
“a a just two Bat of he etn to phont of the hones 
ens If yo 


os alieets 1 will do what I Se threstened, Til rm 
jaa you 3s for that folon’s brand you have on 
8 chy auchamp’ showed ashen le in 
she, fading ight lips twitched eek? 
Le mean, to defy me and my right?” he 
Lord, uchamp did not answer. He only com- 


. ‘P¥ou wi hal Toast ampahine abo me a and papers ” 


“You wish me to obtain my rights by pro of law?” 
to’ that you have to 


any ene would believ eities ca 
fefuarm? My it if the pov see that BA, litt'e e sear on your 
when you cae produce ft 
ane sian tan ‘bstantiate your incredible tale? Fos 
would not know him this moment if he came in here. 
“ | shall know him, never fear.” 
eet La uchamp paled. 


“I suw his face but yo : but do you imaxine 


m 
“Ts know ” he te sopee “in his wow 
thrilling tones. “a all "ind him, if it takes my Sifte: 
time. I would rather ha on his throat than 
be lof Carad 


n. Ro dleuth-hound was ever more 
fee fu! than J will be to track my enemy. And after 


—you ! 

A ciully fo oqeuetins antves crept over Carrol) Bea 
champ. He feared this man vio he was rtonging 
ly sO powerless, as 


@ stammered. ‘“ Perhaps—per- 
beget we simightmiah compromise the matter—you 
Sterne Beaucham poabes him a giance of 
i pro A upon 


an eae ai gow se its ia sia rae cal 


wo 
will drag you wo 
aga 


ba if takes his ifettme,” hesmuteered, darkly, re- 
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Bruce Delaney uttered that brutal! speech to his 
wite, be loosed his fierce hold of her and she fell 
senseless upon the stones of the terrace. 

Julia Bazel, who had followed him, 


‘does ik do yi-y * snerity to ns 


ade no answer. He only scowled 
lifting the light. un- 
away 


t was . are S ‘ child, she was so little and 
=. As as he laid her upon the silken bed, she looked 
p might be sleeping, exceptfor the 
whiteness of of her lips. 
Even Bruce Delaney felt a twinge of remorse a3 he 
looked at her. The next moment, however, he 
the feeling from 
“T'd be sorry for you,” he muttered, as. he turned 
away, “if you were the wife of somebody else; but 


you're between me and all that is worth living for, 
and I wish you were dead ’ 
iy madman '” 
eee was — ty oR, e may 
“Such specches Dp egaines 
ae day,” she said, yore ng. oor a fangth ng should 
pen to eo wife, such wo: ,. carel — — 
drenpes: ts in he hearing a corvens, i couate 


om to Settle: your case. 

gruce Delaney went to his p dressing-room ; but he 
spend the whole of the interveni half bour 
staring 





y Clara and the treacherous widow were just 
coming from the mae Bazel zapported 


~~ Yes, yes,” he said to himself, as he embraced Lady 
Clase, mechani anically. “ Julia is right. She cannot live 
onz.”” 
She sobbed ——- his shoulder and clung round his 
— “megs y. Mrs. Bazel had improved her 


= Was 1 y Cl 
e! said zo. 
looked 


co 

A you ae have married me just the 

same Ls ou had known?” 

aan — scowled, but Mrs. Bazel shook her 
at 

“Yes, - f course,” said Delaney. “ Now let us go 
down to dinner. 

Lady Clara was but he!f made happy ; but so ) ele 
minded was she, so blind was her worship of of her hus- 
band, that she did not know why her tara ts benp be heart 
seemed so heavy, nor why it was so hard back 
her tears, 

Of the three who -“ at Se tempting vents the 


88. 
“Tam ft ng away in the morning,” announced Mrs 
Bazel, with one of her glittering pe 
Delaney = her a quick, startled g 
lam goingto seea young — Ce a who has 
lately come inte a fortune,” she co: med. “I shall 


be the first one to tell her the from Find think.” 
Another startled, p inguising look look 

“ By the way Ts. ape Wei friend 
has no guardian. Should you — lect. ney, to 


Soins, z AppO inted to that responsible position with my- 
self 


fe NO," 0 nswered Delaney, hesitatingly. 
geen oa to hia wit squeed to the drawing-room, Delaney 


bas etnin k you haa better retire early ” he 
said. “ You are evidently not a 5 and “i have: some 
madinem matters to srranee wi Bazel. 
tear ¢ Clara colored and s Giegppoin: nted. 
quite well, Bruce, and it is so lonely, and 
you've only Ju just got home. ‘1 think 
w 


[ ie uu to your apartments,” he said, 
ona a an See. 
er lovely head and tears filled 


her eyes, a8 as as abe dropped her 
capuneree unkind | to her,” said Mrs. 
Bazel, when ‘he! returned toher. “You are most un- 


Delaney made aT ean’ ple The hypocrite.” 
"I er, and I can a: y “* 
“You must, mar pA to her, overwhelm 
her _— Ps Net ~ over con devotedly, — 
cially before the servants. Obey me in this thi and 
wei. 1s be tree of heria less than six months. 7 


- Without risk?” questioned Delaney, averting his 
eyes. 

ms Without risk.” 

Julia, I must have money from somewhere at 
once, 


“Obe @,and you shall nora more than you will 
know w at to do with. The old Lord Hasbrook left 


re . 

“But I want money now. ng as I did on 

Clara’s fortune, I have run in debt horribly. If I 

e's pay by t the day after to-morrow | at furthest, 
u 


affects to disbelieve my story now and defies me to 


ose any heir to the achamp estates save him- 
we poet x° yy sure sure that. you can?” 
“Sure know thatIcan. But it would be at fear- 


ful risk to myself, and—curse him, he knows that.’ 
Mrs. om — moment, here arched 
brows perpl 


“ How much oh wil do you—the very least a 
“Not ousand pounds.” 
poe ‘ou shall - it on one condition ~—positively not 


“You? Where will fag d og ha money?” 
Julia Bazel laughed her great eyes glowing 
like suns. 

ma ?. But I don’t mind telling you. I 
have a few thousand of my own. You bLave 
v= Hone nas, on——” 


“ Never she said, light! a shal) h 
rata events. tt ute youn check tor it it 
And now about this 
to be. wy will give us no trouble, 
betas Ber cirecuy here if I find ber 





while, if 
oi od oo Clara a Lay London, you 


pts it, will you n 
. will, ” said sald Delaner, slooking puzzled. 


be Gertain 
Mrs. Bazel bade him good night n after, and, gz 
ing to Lady Clara 7 ro. ms, found the “pretty enila’, 9 
had ex rowned in tears. 
ans You a oo f ae exclaimed tre by gad fet 
Hes mea tell yo a what your husband and I were tal 
ng about 


Lady Cla Lt lifted her se a qutverits face eagerly. 
ee He 3 fal otinto debt—o 


tears. 
ink e, Mrs. Bazel?" she asked 
piaintirely.. "He | looks 9 3 if he hated me above ail 
sometimes; and ob! I do love him so.” 
Tar oing to send = a eaddie-horse. Clara,” 
sai Bazel, without looking toward her. “1 hope 
iw will have | learned oy ride beautifully by the time 


Lady Clara looked ep, a little scared. 
“ You know how afraid Iam of a horse,” she said, 


SE Sat this shall be such a gentle, kind an imal—sper- 


a 
would be 80 pleased to-have you rid with him.” 

r - Ciara, faintly. But, if she could have 
rea the sv: er on Mrs. lips, she 
would as soon have thought of riding 4 
“= this gentle anima! the w was 
send her from y lon “ BaDe 
LY MATCHED; OR, WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN,” 
pears in N i of The New York We W 
and for y every news agent. New ¥i 
} yb J sent by mail to any address nth 

% cents; poems Ss Ss months, ;.one 
year, $. The we eS on ete 
eats Sa aies: ons plenty of funny anec- 
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LOUISIANA AGAIN. 


Tue acenes which transpired in New Or- 
teans last week, at the organization of the 
legislature of Louisiana, have justly 
awakened an intense excitement in the 
public mind. We should be sorry if it 
were otherwise. Looking at the facts, so 
far as we have been able to ascertain them, 
we are of the opinion that the manner in 
which the so-called Conservatives sought to 
organize the legislature was most glaringly 
irregular and utterly without the authority 
of law. Their provocations were undoubt- 
edly very great. The canvass made by the 
Returning Board seems to us as an out- 
rageous. attempt to cheat the state out of 
the results of an election, and thus perpetu- 
ate the power of Kellogg. Ohio and Penn- 
sylvaniain other years have passed through 
somewhat similar scenes in organizing their 
legislatures. Such things are the fruits of 
an intensely excited party spirit, breaking 
over the restraints of law and order. This 
was especially the case last week in Louisi- 
apa. Notbingcan be said in justification of 
such lawlessness anywhere or at any time. 
It is always bad in itself and very seldom 
the least of two evils. 

Turning, however, to another and very 
different question, we are confronted with 
the startling fact that Federal troops, under 
the immediate command of General De 
Trobriand, who acted under the orders of 
General Emory, did, at the request of Goy- 

ernor Kellogg, enter the legislative hall of 
Louisiana; that they did forcibly remove 
therefrom persons claiming to have been 
elected as mambers of the legislature and 
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| yey not a shadow of authority. Governor 
| Kellogg commands the militia of the state, 








that was effected, whether it was regular 
or irregular; and that they did, against the 
peace of that commonwealth, virtually and 
-hy force of arms dictate the manner in 
which the legislature should be organized. 
The legislative hall of the state was thus in- 
vaded and controlled by the army of the 
United States. There is no doubt about 
this fact. 

This was done, too, in time of peace, 
when there was no pretense of an ‘*‘ insur- 
rection,” when Governor Kellogg had ad- 
dressed no request to the President for aid 
in conformity with the Constitution and 
Jaw of the land, and when, therefore, 
Federal troops had no more business in 
that hall than in any other legislative hall 
‘of the country. Governor Kellogg’s re- 
quest to General Emory gave no authority 
for their presence or interference. The 
Constitution and laws know nothing about 
such requests addressed to United States 
officers. They are legal nullities and con- 


but not the army of the United States. If 
he asks an officer of the latter to do an un- 
lawful act, that officer can find no justifica- 
tion in his authority or wishes for doing it. 

Nor is it a matter of the least conse- 
quence, as to the issue now before the 
people, whether the Returning Board had 
been guilty of a fraud or not; whether the 
proceedings for organizing the legislature 
were regular or not; whether the five men 
marched out by the soldiers had or had not 
been elected; whether the scene was one of 
tumult and excitement or pot; whether the 
Conservatives bad taken undve advantage 
of the Republicans or not; or whether there 
was or was not any danger of a disturbance 
of the public peace. All these points sink 
into the shade and become insignificant 
when compared with the one prime ques- 
tion whether the executive arm of the Fed- 
eral Government shall be suffered with im- 
punity to intrude the military power of the 
nation into the organization of a state legis- 
lature and undertake to regulate the process 
thereof at the request of a governor. It so 
happens that governors have no jurisdiction 
over such organizations, either as to method 
or persons. They are self-directing and 
entirely independent of the gubernatorial 
authority. 

This question, now the question of the 
hour, ought to be now so settled that it will 
need no further settlement for at least a 
century tocome. If there is anything for 
which the people ought to contend, it is the 
right of their state legislatures to organize 
themselves in their own way and dispose of 
their own quarrels, unlindered and un- 
molested by Federal authority. The Presi- 


law. 

The ultimate responsibility for what was 
done by Federal troops falls upon the 
President, since the Constitution makes 
him the commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy of the United States. If his mil- 
itary subordinates acted without his au- 
thority and against it, then let them be 
promptly tried and punished for the offense. 
His assumption of the direct responsibility 
for the things done is simply absolutism in 
full blast, which Congress should stamp 
with an unmistakable rebuke. The cause 
of Louisi:ina, in the principles involved, is 
bow the cause of the whole country. It is 
no question for mere partisanship. The 
Republican party‘has the majority in both 
houses of Congress; and if, as thus repre- 
sented, it does not right this wrong, then it 
will have no future before it except that of 
doom. The leaders and representatives of 
the party at Washington may rest assured 
that those who do the voting will not sus- 
tain these proceedings. No party in this 
country can carry such a load of infamy 
without being ground to powder under its 
weight. The people are not ready for the 
spectacle of a military government forced 
upon a state by Federal bayonets, 

ne 
“ORTHODOXY AND UNITARIAN- 
ISM.” 


WE conclude this week a series of four 
articles by the Rev. Edward Abbott, under 
the title quoted above. We regard it as of 
80 much importance that we expect its 
publication will make that confessedly 
regular and normal which has hitherto 
been regarded as exceptional and strange. 
There can hevceforth be no doubt that in 
fact there has been a growipg sympathy 
and fellowship between the Congregational 
and Unitarian bodies. It is a fact to be ad- 
mitted or deplored, if you please, but not 
to be denied. 

Mr. Abbott’s discussion was elicited by a 
challenge from President Smith, of Dart- 
mouth College, to prove that the two bodies 
are coming together. In his communica- 
tion on the subject, published in The Od- 
server, he asks for specific information not 
so much abont *‘ changes of spirit” or“ new 
modes of discussion” as whether the doc- 
trines held by New Engiand Orthodoxy 
fifty years ago have been generally or 
largely modified. The chief points of doc- 
trine about which he solicited information 
were these : 

(1.) Total depravity, or, with whatever 
natural amiableness, the utter destitution of 
holiness, (2.) The proper divinity of Christ. 
(8.) The atonement asa vicarious sacrifice 
for the sins of men. (4.) Election, or the 
eternal purposes of God to save those whom 
he actually saves. (5.) Regeneration, or 








dent, acting in the sphere of law, has noti- 
ing to do with the matter, any more than he 
has with the next eclipse of thesun. Tix 
only case in which he cao interfere at all 
with the domestic affairs of a state is that of 
an “insurrection,” and even then only upon 
due application from the proper authority ; 
and when these conditions are supplied he 
must issue his proclamation commanding 
the insurgents to disperse before he car cst 
afoot or move a soldier without himself 


pretense of an ‘‘ insurrection” ia this case, 
and there was no application to the Presi- 
dent for aid and no proclamation. 

It would be the sheerest possible farce to 
assume that the proclamaticn of September 
16th, 1874, in reference to the Penn insur- 
rection, before which the Kellogg rule 
went down almost in the twinkling of an 
eye, held over for months after the whole 
thing had passed away, and after Kellogg's 
complete re-establishment in office, and thus 
constituted the President the permanent 
guardian of the peace of Louisiana. The 
proclamation was dead in legal effect when 
its purpose was answered, and after this the 
President, in law, had no more to do with 
Kellogg’s administration than with that of 
any other governor, and certainly nothing 
to do with the organization of a state legis- 
lature. It doesnot belong to the office of 
the President of the United States officially 
to have any opinions about the regularity 
or irregularity of the proceedings that may 
stand connected with the organization of 
state legislatures,except in ~z:e extreme 
ease of an “insurrection” existing, avd 
not one that has existed or one that may 





the renewal of the heart by the Holy Spirit. 
(6.) Justification, not on the ground of mer- 
it, but by faith alone. (7.) The persever- 


| ance unto the end, through the promised 
| grace of God, of all who are truly renewed. 
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becoming a violator of law. There is no | 








(8.) The endless punishment of the finally 
impenitent. 

It is answers to questions of fact that 
President Smith requires, and we are not 
unwilling to give them as categorically as 
our information will allow. 

1. “Total Depravity.”. The very form 
in which President Smith puts this item— 
‘* total” not native depravity or original sin 
--is evidence of change of doctrine. The 
latter is at present seldom preached and 
frequently denied. It is, however, the 
chief pillar of Griffin’s argument, in his 
Park-street Lectures, for total depravity; 
while Dr. Woods, in his ‘‘ Letters to Uni- 
tarians” on this subject, speaks of nothing 
but ‘‘innate moral depravity.” Even total 
depravity is, we think, preached compara- 
tively little now in Congregational churches, 
having given place to universal depravity, 
Very many ministers would deny total 
depravity unless it be in some theological or 
Pickwickian sense of the word. Griffin 
says that all human beings before regener- 
ation are entirely “sinful so far as their 
feelings and actions partake of a moral 
nature.” We are confident that not a few 
ministers believe that unregenerate people 
often perform disinterested acts. They 
think that even without being totally de- 
praved they are practically bad enough for 
the purposes of redemption and pardon. 

2. “The proper Divinity of Christ.” On 
this point, so far as we can judge, there is 
almost no change of opinion since the days 
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of Channing. It is true, however, that a 
large number of Trinitarians can see no 
reason for refusing to fraternize with their 
brethren who hold that Christ while less 
than God was God’s only begotten Son, 
through whom comes salvation. 

8. ‘“‘The Atonement as a vicarious sacri- 
fice for the sins of men.” The Atonement 
all Congregationalists hold to. That it isa 
vicarious sacrifice Pres. Smith must krow is 
denied by a great many Orthodox minis- 
ters. They believe in pardon and salva- 
tion somehow, through Christ, but are not 
particular to explain whether or not it is 
vicarious—a word not used in Scripture. 

4. ‘*Election.”” President Smith defines 
the word in such a way that it means noth- 
ing more than that God eternally purposes 
to do what he does do. In this sense nearly 
all Christians believe in the doctrine In 
the sense in which Arminians as well ts 
Unitarians deny it a great many Congrega 
tionalists agree with them; and, since the 
Oberlin Council, the Congregational body is 
indifferent to Calvinism, as opposed to Ar 
minianism. 

5. ‘‘ Regeneration by the Holy Spirit.” 
On this point we know of no abandonwent 
of the old faith. Indeed, nota few Unita- 
rians bold the Orthodox doctrine. 

6. ‘‘ Justification, not on the ground of 
merit, bat by faith alone.”’ This subject 
came up only incidentally in the Unitarian 
controversy. We presume that, nowadays, 
not a few Congregational ministers would 
say that justification comes as much 
through righteousness a: through faith 
They are content to tell men to repent, to 
love God, to obey him, and to trust in 
Christ; but are indifferent as to whether it 
be the repentance, or the love, or the olbe- 
dience, or the faith that God sees fit to jus- 
tify them for. 

7. “Perseverance.” We hear nowadays 
the perseverance of the saints preached 
often asa duty and seldom as a certainty. 
Indeed, while most ministers, perhaps, be 
lieve in it, they would not think it of import 
auce enough to divide them from a Unita- 
rian or Methodist Christian who was less 
confident of his final victory. 

8. ‘‘Endless Punishment.” Hell is not 
preached as it once was, and, while the creat 
body of Orthodox people feel compelled by 
Scripture to retain the doctrine, it cannot be 
denied that they look with some envy upon 
those not rare in their owa body that think 
they find a scriptural escape from such a 
belief. The number, however, is very large 
who seein the Roman Catholic or Univers- 
alist doctrine of purgatory no bar to 
Christian fellowship. 

The substance of our reply would be, 
then, that Christains nowadays concern 
themselves but little about the secret things 
of God’s nature and counsel. Whatever he 
mey be they are content to have him be. 
Whatever he may do they are glad to have 
him do. It is enough for them to preach 
men’s duty, and not God’s duty ; to bid them 
cease to be wicked, without speculating just 
how wicked they are or Adam was; to 
beseech them toescape from hell, without 
venturing an analysis of its flames. 

The tone of President Smith’s letter leads 
us to fear that such an answer as we have 
given will be distasteful to him. If we are 
in error, we ope he will give us his testi- 
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THE IMMEDIATE DUTY OF CON. 
GRESS, 


Ir is now nearly two years since we be- 
gan tourge upon Congress the imperative 
duty of providing some remedy for the 
state of things existing in Louisiana, as 
the result of an unauthorized interference 
on the part of the Federal Government. 
The grounds of our opinion were supplied 
by two reports of the Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, in the early part 
of 1878, and the answer of the President, 
January 13th, 1873, to a resolution of the 
House of Representatives calling for ‘‘in- 
formation relative to the condition of. affairs 
in Louisiana.” These documents satisfied 
us then, as they do now, that Kellogg has 
never had the slightest legal title to the 
office be holds. He has been forced upon 
the people of Louisiana and maintained in 
this position by Federal power, without 
warrant of law; and Congress, after being 
informed of the facts, has tolerated the 








wrong, with so protest against it and no 
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provision of a remedy for it. The evil has 
gone on from bad to worse, till the present 
crisis has been reached; and now what has 
been so long delayed has become an over- 
whelming political necessity. 

Let us, then, for a moment refresh the 
memory of our readers upon a few car- 
dinal points. They will thereby the better 
understand the case. 

The Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections were, on the 7th January, 1873, 
instructed to inquire into the then recent 
“election of electors for President and Vice- 
President” in Louisiana, and report the 
facts with their conclusion to the Senate of 
the United States. On the 10th of the 
same month this committee made a special 
report, summing up the factsin regard to 
the Grant electors in the following state- 
ment: 

‘*The Lyncb Board in making the count 
and declaration as to the election of electors 
did so without having before them any of 
the official returns of the election as made 
out by the officers of the election under the 
laws of the state, and had no legal evidence 
before them at all upon which they could 
count the votes; but their count was made 
upon documents, affidavits, and statements, 
ex parte in their character, having no legal 
validity and which could not in the nature 
of things form the basis of an accurate and 
reliable declaration of the result of the 
election.” 

The significance of this statement, in 
view of which both houses of Congress 
threw out the vote of the Grant electors in 
Louisiana, appears when we remember 
that the so-called canvass of the votes for 
governor was conducted by this same Lynch 
Board, in the same way, and that upon such 
a canvass rests the whole of Kellogg’s legal 
title to the office he bas held for more than 
two years. This, however, is not the whole 
case as presented by the documents, since 
this same committee, on the 20th of Feb- 
cuary, 1873, submitted a voluminous report 
jn regard to Kellogg’s title to office. As to 
the Lynch Board, on whose canvass the 
title rests, if it rests on anything, the com- 
mittee presented the following objections 
to the validity of their proceedings: 

“*1. The Board had been abolished by 
the act of November 20th [1872]. 

“2. The Board was under valid and ex- 
isting injunctions restraining it from actin 
at all, and an injunction in the reste 
case restraining it from making any can- 
yass not based upon the official returns of 
the election. 

**3. Conceding the Board was in exist- 
ence and had full authority to canvass the 
returns, it hud no returns to canvass.” 

This statement, made upon documents 
and sworn evidence, the truth of which no 
one has ever ventured to deny, is the end of 
Kellogg’s claim to office under any author- 
ity of law. Still further, the only official 
returns that have ever existed show that 
at the election in the fall of 1872 Kellogg 
received 55,973 votes and McEnery received 
65,579 votes, and, hence, that the latter was 
elected by 9,606 majority. The committee, 
in view of all the evidence submitied to 
them, came to a conclusion, which tuey ex- 
pressed in the following words: 

‘Considering all the facts established 
before your committee, there seems no 
escape from the alternative that the Mc- 
Enery government must be recognized by 
Congress or Congress must provide for a 
re-election.” 


On the whole, the commitiee recoin- 
mended the latter course, and presented a 
bill for this purpose, Which came to a vote 
on the 27th of February, 1873, and was 
lost by a majority of two against it, with 
seventeen votes of Republican senators 
cast for it. On the 25th of February, 1873, 
the Presfdent, by a special message, called 
the attention of Congress to the subject, 
admitting that there was doubt as to who 
was elected, stating the position he had 
taken in regard to Kellogg, and saying that 
he should maintain the position unless 
Congress otherwise directed. Congress did 
nothing and has since done nothing; and, 
hence, the whole question has drifted from 
that day to this in the hands of the Pres- 
ident. Its history from beginning to end 
forms one cf the most disgraceful chapters 
in the political chronicles of this country. 

The question that now comes home to 
Congress with a thunder note is whether it 
will repeat the omissions of the past and 
leave Louisiana in the hands of Kellogg, 
supplemented by the executive branch of 
the Government, or step to the front in the 
exeriise of its legislative power. The 
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country, as the consequence of recent 
events, is intensely moved with this ques- 
tion, and well it may be. 

The Constitution says that ‘‘ the United 
States shall guarantee to every state in this 
Union a republican form of government, and 
shall protect each of them against iavasion, 
and, on application of the legislature, or of 
the executive when the legislature cannot 
be convened, against domestic violence.” 
Facts show that, as the consequence of 
Federal interference, Louisiana has certain- 
ly been deprived of the substance of such a 
government. Judge Dibble, who has 
hitherto acted with the Republicans in that 
state, fully admits this in his recent letter. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, 
referring, in the Dorr Rebellion case, to the 
possibility of a mistake on the part of the 
President in executing the law of 1795, said: 
‘Undoubtedly, if the President, in exer- 
cising this power, shall fall into error or 
invade the rights of the people of the state, 
it would be in the power of Congress to 
apply the proper remedy.” This is pre- 
cisely what has happened in Louisiana. Let 
us, then, have “the proper remedy.” Let 
us have it now. Let Congress no longer 
shirk its duty. The shortest and surest 
road out of this difficulty is the one pro- 
posed by the Senate Committee nearly two 
years ago, and that was so eloquently urged 
upon the Senate by Senator Carpenter last 
winter. It is the remedy of a new election, 
under the supervision of Cougress, in the 
exercise of the guaranty power. The idea 
of sustaining Kellogg for two years longer 
should be abandoned at once. If the Re- 
publican members of Congress suppose that 
they can patch up this thing by caucus 
management, they have only to try the ex- 
periment to find themselves mistaken. They 
need only to continue their past policy to 
achieve the hopeless ruin of the party they 
represent, 





REACHING THE MASSES. 





rooms, and the spirit of it may be 

traced in the administration of our churches. 

A good many of the managers seem to 

think that it is useless to attempt anything 

less than a magnificent popular success, ard 

that the right way to secure this is to 

build a great church, buy a great orgaao, 

hire a great reprobate to play it, and four 

great “ artists” to singin front of it, put 4 

great preacher into the pulpit, and draw in 

“‘the masses.” The very bigness of the 

thing will, it is supposed, favorably affect 

the popular mind. If by judicious blowing 

the church can be filled the first Sunday, 

it is likely to be filled the next, and so on 
interminably, no matter what the merit of 
the performance may be; because experi- 
ence shows that there is nothing that arf? 
American likes so well as to be in a crowd. 
He is never happy unless he is gasping 
for breath. Nonsense the most vapid, 
rhetoric the most vicious, doctrine the most 
vile he will swallow with a relish if he 
can only be squeezed a little as the stuff 
goes down. Nothing is so attractive as an 
intolerable jam. The fact that everybody 
goes makes everybody else want to go. 

Building on this well-known principle, 
the managers of our churches are oftea 
extremely solicitous to reach the masses. 
To fill the church with a crowd is their one 
ambition. They want to do a wholesale 
business iu saving souls, or, at any rate, in 
selling pews, and are utterly uuwilling to 
come down to the sober details of legiti- 
mate church work. 

Now it ought to be said that such mon- 
ster congregations as bave been gathered 
in some of our cities are not neces- 
ssrily and wholly bad. It may be well 
enough in every large city to have one or 
two vast preaching places—assembly rooms, 
where a large number of persons can be 
brought together to bear the Gospel 
preached. If the Gospel be well and faith- 
fully preached in these places, much good 
may bedone. But such assemblages are not 
in any proper sense of the word churches, 





In the conferences and conventions called 
for the discussion of Christian work one 
topic is perennial—‘ How to Reach the 
Masses.” If Tak INDEPENDENT’s wisdom 
on this subject were wanted, it would be 
conveyed in the terse advice of Douglass 
Jerrold: ‘‘To Persons about to Marry— 
Don’t!’ There has been too much of this 
reaching the masses. Itis one of the least 
useful employments which ordinary Chris- 
tians can propose to themselves. The 
pbrase sounds large and fine; the flavor of 
national associations and international con- 
ventions is in it; it conveys to the contid- 
ing hearer almost as much as some of the 
stately sentences of Mr. Micawber. Never- 
theless, the world would be converted just 
as soon if we should never hear it again. 


For, to begin with, those persons’ who 
suppose themselves to be referred to by this 
phrase may very fairly object to it. “ Why 
do you call us masses ?” some outsider may 
demand. ‘I, for one, do not consider my- 
self a mass and do not like to be called one. 
You talk about us asif we were piles of 
muck or carcasses of beef. Pray, remember 
that we are men, women, and children; try 
to think of us as fudividuals and, not as 
heaps or herds; and remember that, as 
persons of intelligence and free will, we are 
not likely to be ‘ reached’ by any wholesale 
methods.” The objection may sound like a 
cavil, but those who will stop to think 
about it will discover that there is a meas- 
ure of reason in jit. 

Too many of our ministers and churches 
have fallen into the habit of regarding 
Christian work only in its broader and more 
spectacular aspects, and of neglecting those 
bumbier details of evangelistic labor on 
which success so much depends. The 
spirit of the age has crept into the church 
and affected its habits of thought and its 
methods of work. In trade every man 
wants to do an enormous business; no man 
in these days is satisfied with steady enter- 
prise and moderate gains. Indeed, it is 
freely alleged that no man can hope to suc- 
ceed unless he is able to organize and con 
duct his affairs on a large scale. There is 
no chance for small traders, men say. The 
big fish eat up the little ones. The choice 
is not between a larger and a smaller scale 
of business, but between big business and 
no business at all. Such talk as this 
you may often hear in the counting- 


and the kind of work which they do is 
quite inferior to that which is done in a 
well-ordered church, where the congrega- 
tion is not so large but that there can be 
some real brotherhood amongits members 
and where the social and fraternal elements 
of religion, and not merely its dramatic and 
declamatory elements, can be cultivated. 

The trouble with these churches that 
strain themselves to “ reach the masses” is 
that they are not much better than 
‘* masses” themselves. They have no true 
vital unity. The minister is the only or- 
ganizing principle. When be goes, the con- 
gregation scatters and the life of the church 
runs low. Now aay genuine church bas a 
life of its own, wholly independent of the 
minister. Its organizing principle is faith 
in Christ and consecration to his service, 
not devotion to some shining pulpiteer. 
Ministers come and ministers go; but the 
church keeps on the even tenor of its way, 
holding forth the Word of Life, gathering 
into its helpful fellowship the old and the 
young and binding them together with the 
sweet and sacred bonds of Christian broth- 
erhood. Such work as this, that is carried 
on without demonstration, that reaches 
after individuals and households, rather 
than after ‘‘ masses,” is work that pays 
best and that amounts to mostin the long 
run. 

Let us, therefore, gently admonish those 
of our brethren in the pulpits and on the 
parish committees who are burning to emu- 
late certain conspicuous metropolitan con- 
gregations that there is a more excellent 
work than this and a more excellent way of 
serving the present age. Too muchanxiety 
to do a great stroke of business in our 
church eaterprises is very apt to lead us to 
overlook work that lies very near our 
hands. Where the Priest and the Levite 
were going when they passed by the wound- 
ed traveler and left bim to be cared for by 
that heretical Samaritan nobody knows; 
very likely, however, they were going down 
to Jericho, to see if they could vot reach the 
masses. 

Begin, then, by creating within your own 
eburch such an atmosphere of kindliness 
and good-will that everybody who comes 
into it will want to stay. Let the type of 
Christianity which you preach and practice 
be one that commends itself to the con- 





sciences and the sympatbies of all your 





neighbors. Make it perfectly plain that 

religion with you means honesty, trutbful- 

ness, square dealing; that it means malice 

toward none and charity for all; that it 

demands ‘‘ honor for all men,” rather than 

for long purses or bigh titles or fine clotbes; 

that it shuts the envious eye and stills the 

slanderous tongue; that it puts into con- 

stant and unfailing practice the new com- 

mandment of love to one another, and you 

will very soon find that all the people will 

come to your church that you can make 
room for, If there is warmth ard comfort 
and good cheer inside your church, you 
will not keep it a secret. The people will 
find it out, and it will bring them in, never 
fear. 

Then if you go abroad to carry the in- 
Vitation, as you must and will do if you are 
true disciples of Christ, stop talking of “the 
masses,” and begin to think of the men and 
women whom you happen to know or can 
easily get acquatnied with who do not come 
to church. There is Brown, the new 
neighbor, who stnys at home Sundays. Call 
on bim and tell bim that there is a vacant 
place in your pew. There is young Jones, 
the clerk who boards over the way. Just 
mention to him, as you meet him in the street- 
car, that your Sunday-school needs him as 
assistant librarian. There is Robinson, the 
gardener’s family; poor people, but Pro- 
testants, and always churcbgoers in their 
old home in England. Can you not con 
trive in some way to convince them ‘hat 
they would be perfectly welcome and st 
home, even in their plain garments, if 
they would come to your church 
Sunday ? 

If allof you will thus faithfully carry 
the invitations of the Gospel to the individ- 
uals whom you know and whom you ought 
to know; to the neighbors who are close 
at hand, and the poor who are never very 
far off; and if you can convince these peo- 
ple that the religion of which your church 
is the exponent makes those who receive it 
“men of good-will.” and so brings peace 
earth, you will bave no further occasivn to 
discuss the question, How to reach the 
Masses. 


op 


an 





Editorial Rates. 


Ws have spoken ina previous column more 
at length about Louisiana, but the subject is 
not easily exhausted. There are proverbially 
two sides to every question, but this is one tn 
which both sides are wrong. The organization 
of the lower house, under Speaker W iltz, 
was a8 revolutionary an act a8 could be imac- 
ined. Considerit! While the roll was being 
called a member shouted out a nomination for 
speaker, called for an election by acclamation, 
and, when his partisans yelled their assent, 
pronounced his candidate elected, who in- 
stantly jumped into the speaker’s chair. There 
was no call of ayes and noes and the fact that 
the Wiltz party did not dare to call a vote ree- 
ularly is proof enough that they felt them 
selves ina minority. [t was an act of violence 
and usurpation—utterly revolutionary and in- 
conceivable in a community of peaceably dis 





posed men. The excuse offered is that the 
Returning Board acted fraudulently. Very 
likely. We think it looks so, and it is some 


palliation. But, on the other hand, there has 
been violence and intimidation of colorcd 
voters, and it is by no means certain whether 
ina fair election the Republicans might not 
carry the state. At any rate, such is their 
claim, and on the face of it the act of the ('on- 
servatives was nothing less than lawless usurp- 
ation. 


Does the reader ask: If the Wiltz orgav- 
ization was an illegal, lawless, revolutionary 
usurpation, why complain of the Federal troops 
for their interference? We answer: Because, 
first, the governor has no right to call on the 
United States army except after the prescribed 
antecedent steps to put down an insurrection, 
Here was no insurrection, no fighting, no proc- 
lamation, no appeal! to the President. We reply, 
second, that, supposivg the governor .to have 
the right to summon the Federal troops, he has 
no right to doit for this purpose. The legis- 
lature isa body utterly independentofhim, He 
is not judge of its membership or organization. 
The men gathered in iis ball of representa- 
tives were there x right for the sake of organ- 
ization, and be bad no right there until the 
. scene had degenerated into a pistel and bowie 
knife Oght, when he or the mayor or the police 
would have been in order. In Van Buren’s 
time two factions in an Ohio house of rere 
sentatives held for three weeks continuous 
sion simultaneously in the same hall. i < 


sen- 








governor sent in no message, but lei tiem 
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fight it out till the parties came to an agree- 
ment. He let them alone, and that is what Gov- 
ernor Kellogg—if he be governor—onght to 
have done. Even supposing usurpers to have 
seized the organization and recognized as mem- 
bers those not entitled to seats, there is a legal 
remedy. The ejected member can sue for his 
place on a guo warranio and get bis rights, and 
then the governor has to enforce the decree of 
the courts. To be sure, this takes time; but 
thine is an excellent partner. 

GENERAL SHERIDAN in his dispatch of Jan- 
uary 8th to the Secretary of War, giving an 
account of whut happened at the organization 
of the Louisiana legislature, says: 

‘This military posse [soldiers of the United 
States army] performed its duty under direc- 
tions from the governor of the state, and re- 
moved from the floor of the house those per- 
sons who had been illegally seated and who 
had no legal right to be there, whereupon the 
Democrats rose and left the house, and the 
remaining members proceeded to effect an 
organization under state laws.” 

What ‘this military posse’’ did is precisely 
the thing that has stirred the blood of the peo- 
ple. The people have an idea, of which they 
are not likely to get rid very soon, that United 
States troops have nothing to do with the 
organization of a state legislature; that the 
members thereof, met on the appropriate day 
in the appropriate place, are self-directiug and 

elf-controlling beyond the power of any gov- 
ernor, or any president, ur any general to say 
who are and who are not entitled to be seated ; 
and that, therefore, any forcible interference 
with their proceedings is an invasion of their 
constitutional liberty as a co-ordinate branch 
of a state government. What General Sheri- 
dan confesses is the very gist of the matter. 
rhe American people have no fancy for the 
services of such a “military posse.”” They do 
not propose to have such things done, and they 
mean to set the seal of their reprobation upon 
this example, so that it shall not become a 
precedent for the future, 


GENERAL SHERIDAN won golden honors for 

imself asa soldier during the war. Noone 
ioubts his bravery or his capacity to fight. 
His dispatch, however, of last week to the 
Secretary of War, suggesting that Congress 
should declare the leaders of the White League 
to be “banditti” and beed them over toa 
military commission for trial, also suggesting 
that the President should “ issue a proclama- 
tion declaring them banditti,’’ and intimating 
that ‘no further action need be taken except 
that which would devolve upon me {him],”’ 
shows that he understands fighting very 
much better than he does constitutions, 
Speaking plainly, it is the language of one 
who is either a tyrant to be dreaded ora 
zealot te be instructed. Congress has 
no power to do the thing he proposes, 
and were the President to do it he would de- 
serve to be impeached and hurled from office. 
The fact that such suggestions should be made 
by a Heutenant-general of the United States in 
time of peace may well set the American peo- 
ple to thinking. Whither are we drifting? 
Has the Constitution become obsolete? If 
the graduates at West Point are not better 
taught in the Constitution of the country, 
then let them never be trusted with the duties 
of the civilian. The epirit of this dispatch 
sbould be crushed and trodden under foot, and 
not the less 80 because it marks one who has 
made a gallant and brilliant record for himself 
asasoldier. Had the Secretary of War pos- 
sessed any of the instincts of a statesman, he 
would have suppressed it. That he should not 
only have given it to the public, but should 
telegraph to Gen. Sheridan that “the Pres- 
identand all of us have full confidence and 
thoroughiy approve your course” is truly 
astounding. 


GOVERNOR TILDEN’S message to, the legis- 
lature of this state is a long, well written, 
aud exceedingly sensible document. Free 
from the spirit of the mere partisan, it evinces 
the sill and learning of the lawyer combined 
with the broad and comprehensive views of the 
statesman. There is very little in it to criti- 
cise and much to commend. One of his recom- 
mendations is that the legislature should 
thoroughly revise and amevd the laws of this 
state in respect to “criminal punishment and 
civil remedies for frauds by public officers and 
by persons acting in complicity with them.” 
This point, suggested by the rascalities of the 
old Tammany Ring, he discusses at large, 
showing the inadequacy of the law as it now 
etands and suggesting the methods by which 
it might be made more effective. Another ques- 
tion—which is none of his official business, but 
to which he devotes a very considerable space— 
is that of national finance, especially in refer 
ence to the problem of specie payment. His 
discussion of this topic is elementary, rather 
than practical, containing principles which all 
sensible financiers heartily adopt, yet omitting 
any suggestions as to the best way of resuming 
epécie ‘paynrént. He dstys fils is a mefter df 
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“@etail.”” It so happens, however, that this 
“ detail” is the very gist of the question to be 
settled. We commend the Governor's essay 
on currency to the inflation Democrats, the 
most of whom need the primer les" ~ wt 
subject. Tbe Governor says that the recent 
amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States ‘‘are and must be final’’ and that “all 
parties hereafter must accept and stand upon 
them.” Democracy has been slow in coming 
to this conclusion, yet its later experience has 
taught it this wisdom. Tbe legislation pro- 
fessedly based upon the amevdments is quite 
another matter. Much of it we regard as un- 
constitutional and it would be better for the 
country if this part were repealed. We sin- 
cerely regretted and still regret the defeat of 
Governor Dix, who had served the public so 
ably; yet, if Governor Tilden continues as well 
as be bas begun, the change will involve no 
evils to the state. 


Tue article of Judge Cooley, the law pro- 
fessor in the University of Michigan, on the 
“Guaranty of order and republican govern- 
ment in the states,’’ published in the January 
number of the Jnternational Peview, discusses 
a question of profound and increasing interest 
to the American people. Judye Cooley, who 
isone of the ablest jurists of the country, 
shows with great clearness what are the limits 
of the power of the General Government in re- 
spect to the governments and domestic affairs 
of the respective states. Events within the 
past few years, some of them even now trans- 
piring, make such a discussion timely. The 
Government has certainly fallen into the habit of 
assoming that the Constitution makes it a sort 
of general supervisor of state affairs, and, hence, 
that when things go wrong in any of the states 
it is its special business to right them. Notb- 
ing of the kind was contemplated by the fram- 
ers of the Constitution or is consistent with 
either its letter or spirit. Outside of the 
powers either expressly granted or granted by 
necessary implication, the General Government 
has no more right of interference with state 
affairs than if it had no existence. All such 
interferences ought to be sternly rebuked by 
the people. Differing from secession, they 
stand at the opposite extreme and in their 
ultimate consequences would be quite as bad. 
We are glad that Judge Cooley has spoken so 
plainly. The President and his Attorney- 
General would find his article very useful 
reading. It ought to be printed in pamphlet 
form and sent broadcast over the land. 


Tue lately Honorable Thomas Kinsella, the 
editor of the Brooklyn Zagle, has been con- 
victed of a nameless erime against the house- 
hold of a highly respectable gentleman, who 
had been his friend, and has been sentenced 
therefor to pay damages amounting to fifteen 
thousand dollars. There was no attempt to 
deny the charge, and it was agreed beforehand 
that the referee should allow at least this much 
of damages. It is not, however, to be exe 
pected that this unfortunate event will endanger 
in any degree the influence of Mr. Kinsella as 
a teacher of morality in Brooklyn. ‘The facts 
of this case and the general character of the 
man have long been well known; yet the 
journal of which he is the editor is received 
into not a few reputable families in the City of 
Churches, and claims the right to put itself 
forward as the exponent of Brooklyn senti- 
ment and asthe ceusor of Brooklyn morals, 


similar lapses of bis friends retain its editor his 
political and journalistic influeuce the public 
may one day know. Meanwhile we congratu- 
late Mr. Kinsella upon his attached constitu- 
ency, and his readers upon the reputation of 
the man whom they have chosen tobe their 
chief counselor in matters of local morality. 





In Wakefield, Mass., the. Universalists have 
been permitted to purticipste in the union 
services on Thanksgiving Day. The Rey. 
Charles R. Bliss, pastor of the Congregational 
eburch in that town, who preacbed the last 
Thanksgiving sermon, argued that such a 
union with Universalists ‘‘ does not involve 
any greater endorsement of the peculiar tenets 
of the Universalists than it does of the Armin- 
fanism of the Methodists or the close com- 
muniovism of the Baptists”*—a position toler- 
ably familiar tothe readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. But Mr. Bliss goes further: 


‘In holding such services, we do admit that 
those with whom we hold them are religious 
people of irreproacbable standing and charac- 
ter, Christian in the more geueral yet real 
sense that they wry the Christian name, de- 
clare themselves to bes animated by Christian 
hopes, and acknowledge their duty and pro- 
fess toeir desire to praise God, through Christ, 
for the mercies that have blessed our commun- 
ity, churches, homes, friends, and lives daring 
the past year. Now, my brethren, sooner than 
commit the sin against truth and against 
charity which would be involved in denying 
that the Universalist people of this town do 
sustain such a character and such a standing, 
I wonld see this right hand cut off.’’ 





All this is what we might fairly t from a 
wisn ws prodént add-yet as dduntgeous as Mr. 


What secret forces, what privity, it may be, of | 








Bliss. But there is a fact yet to be mentioned 
in this connection, which has, we confess, 
given usashock. ‘That is the fact that the 
sermon from which this quotation is made 
has been tesued by the Congregational Publishing 
Society and is for sale at the depository of that 
society. 








Ir is not many months sivce THe InpE- 
PENDENT, alone among Evangelical newspa- 
pers, began to urge such measures of Chris- 
tian fraternity as the people of Wakefield have 
now adopted. For insisting upon them we 
encountered, of course, a storm of misrepre- 
sentation and abuse. We were charged with 
being Universalists; and it was gently insin- 
uated by several of our contemporaries that 
our only motive was a mercenary one, though 
just where the mercenary considerations came 
in it was no* easy for us to find out. The 
principles of action which we advocated have 
already been adopicd in more than one 
community; and vow, at length, the pastor 
of one of the soundest Congregational 
eharches in Massachusetts preaches a ser- 
mon vindicating our positions, and the 
sermon goes forth to the world bearing 
the imprint of the publishing society whose 
function it is to conserve Congregational Or- 
thodoxy. Upon this result we think ourselves 
fairly entitled to the congratulation of our 
friends. This has been Tue INDEPENDENT'S 
fight, and THe INDEPENDENT will rot deny 
itself the satisfaction of a gentle shout of tri- 
umphb. If anybody supposes that heresy is 
encouraged by such a service as that at Wake- 
field or that any interest but that of pure 
Christianity is promoted by joining with Uni- 
versalists and other Liberal Christians in prais- 
ing God on Thanksgiving Day, and in working 
for Christ and humanity on other days of the 
year, itis to be hoped that the Good Spirit will 
soon open his eyes. And, on the other hand, if 
the Christians called Liberal want to hasten the 
day when such fraternity as this at Wakefield 
shall be everywhere practiced, they will do 
well to leave out of their sermons and their 
prints those savage attacks upon Orthodoxy 
and the Orthodox with which ina good many 
cases their utterances have hitherto heen plen- 
tifully interlarded. Liberality isa good rule 
that works pretty well both ways. 


‘ue Massachusetts House of Representatives, 
after an unsuccessful ballot on Thursday last, 
indefinitely postponed the election of a chap- 
lain; The Springfield Republican says; ‘* The 
lobbying for this position is simply disgusting, 
and we fancy most people will be very well 
satisfied that none of the applicants yesterday 
got the job.” ‘ What an unchristian state of 
things !’? we fancy we hear the Christianiza- 
tion-by-leg‘slation people exciaiming; and so 
we repeat. But, while they would say so 


because the Massachusetts House omits its 


opening farce, we say 80 because of the dis- 
grace of the lobbying for the office aud the 
mockery of it when filled. So long as religion 
was established in Massachusetts it was per- 
fectly proper to recognize it in the legislative 
halls; but now, when the principle of dises- 
tablisbment and complete separation is fixed, 
itis time that every last vestige of the earlier 
practice be done away, and we shall be giad if 
the Massachusetts legislature never elects an- 
other chaplain nor listens to another election 
sermon. It is not on such slender pillars as 
these that the religious character of the state 
or of its people rests. 





Ws find this item in the Zzaminer and Chron- 
tele? 

‘For years Pado-Baptists have maintained 

that the jailer could not have possibly been 
baptized in the jail. Two Pedo-Baptist minis- 
ters made good the Baptist argument last 
month in Chattanooga, Tenn. Shade West- 
moreland, under condemnation of death, was 
immersed by Rev. Messrs. Bachman and Bays 
a few hours before execution. A tub was pro- 
vided by a merchant and the rite administered 
inside the prisoo walls. Bachman is a Presby- 
terian and Bays a Methodist.” 
On the mode of baptism Toe INDEPENDENT bas 
no opivion; but we have submitted the ques- 
tion here raised to a Pedo-Baptist brother, 
who says that if the baptism in the 
Chattanooga prison was a parallel case to 
that in the Pbillippian prison then not only 
was the jailer baptized in a bath-tub, but 
Paul was a Presbyterian and Silas a Methodist. 
This respondent expresses his willingness to 
admit that the jailer was an immersionist, if 
the other side will allow that Paul and Silas 
were Pedo-Baptists. A Methodist brother 
thinks that the whole of this argument is 
sound except that part of it which assumes 
that Paul was a Presbyterian. Nothing can 
be clearer, in his judgment, than that both the 
apostles were Methodists. How else could 
the shouting be accounted for which brought 
the earthquake and converted the jailer? 
These considerations will bave no litile force 
with mavy minds. 


Tae Churchman illustrates its raling in- 
stinets by citing the “declaration” of “the 
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ence, Massachusetts,” as an example of the 

“Wild sectarianism’ into which’ O!d Puritan” 
tsm has degenerated.” Does not The Church 

man know that these Free Religionists of 

Florence have no more to do with Old 

Puritanism than they have with Old Angli- 

canism? If there is one thing which they 

abhor more heartily than anything else, it 

is that very Puritaaism with which The Church- 

man seeks to identify them. The fact that 4. 

8. Mill, Huxley, and Darwin might be mem- 

bers in good standing of this society fills our 

contemporary with aholy horror. Why, bless 

your simple soul, dear Churchman, it is of just 

such unbelievers, and of no others, that the 
society is composed. There isnothing to for- 
bid the Mormons or the Oneida Community 
from calling themselves Congregationalists; 

and, if they should do so, there would be noth- 

ing, we suppose, to hinder The Churehman 
from holding up their tenets and practices as 

illustrations of the degeneracy of the sons of 
of the Puritans. 





THe restoration of the monarchy in Spain 
appears to be going on in a very quiet manner. 
King Alfonso arrived in Barcelona on Satur 
day, the 9tb instant, and left, on the way to 
Madrid, the same day. He was well received 
and the people, to show thetr fidelity to the 
young king, have invited his mother to take 
up her residerce in Barcelona. The only im= 
portant event reported from Madrid is the offer 
by the council of ministers of the office of 
captain-general of Cuba to Valmaseda, which 
foreshadows a policy of active and stern meas- 
ures against the Cuban revolutionists. But 
Valmaseda is too well-informed in relation to 
the state of affairs to enter upon the work of 
suppressing the rebellion there unless he 
can be sufficiently provided with troops; and, 
fortunately for Cuba, he declines the captain- 
generalship unless Spain can give him a re-en- 


: forcement of soldiers to the extent of, at least, 


twenty thousand men. But the Government 
of Alfonso isnot yet prepared to promise the 
required force, and Valmaseda’s former experi- 
ence in attempting to suppress the rebel 
Cubans, whom he treated with merciless 
cruelty, will probably prevent his undertaking 
the work a second time. 


....Dr. Cuyler we suppose to be an honest 
man, The Church Union we would suppose to 
be an honest journal, And yeteither Dr, Cuy- 
ler sends to ‘7’he Church Union articles which he 
had previously sent to us or else The Church 
Union steals his articles from Toe InpEPEND- 
ENT and publishes them as original. There is 
somewhere fraud or theft. How can we decide 
the matter? Dr. Cuyler is an honorable man; 
and so we must believe are the editors, Mr. 
Thrall and Doctors Duryea and Deems. Last 
week the latter gentlemen printed as their 
leading contribution Dr. Cuyler’s article en- 
titled “Now!” which we published in our 
issue of Thanksgiving week. A few weeks 
ago we sent a private note remonstrating 
against a similar apparent theft, and this is the 
reply. Dear Brothers Duryea and Deems and 
Thrall, print all you will of Dr. Cuyler’s, but 
credit it always to THE INDEPENDENT. It will 
be just as good and you will feel more honest. 
Ponder Dr. Cuyler’s words in the first par- 
agraph: ‘* This is what we need. . . . A 
new vigor of conscience to detect sin.” 


....dJudge Strong, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, delivered last week before the 
students of the Union Theological Sem‘nary a 
lecture on the relations of the civil law to 
ecclesiastical polity, discipline, and property. 
The opinions on questions of this class of a 
jurist who believes in Cbristianization by force 
had better vot be taken on trust. Three lec- 
tures of a much more valuable character are 
about to be delivered before the same students 
by Dr. Richard 8. Storrs, of Brooklyn, on “‘ The 
Conditions of Success in Preaching without 
Notes.” Nobody is better qualified to speak 
on this most important topic, and we trust 
that the lectures will be delivered in some 
room large enough to accommodate not only 
the students, but all the ministers within 
twenty miles of the metropolis. A good many 
of them will be there. 


....Lhe Freeman’s Journal discourseth ot 
balls. In some dioceses the bishops have 
plainly forbidden such diversions. In such 
eases The Journal insists that the bishops must 
be obeyed. In other dioceses no such pro- 
hibition bas been issued, but even here the 
condemnation of ‘‘ round dances” by the last 
Plenary Council ought to be considered bind- 
ing: 

“We ask, we of the managers of 
hese ‘balls’ that they will, in consideration 
tt the fact that they have lost reputation— 
Some of them—in former years by having 
Sround dances’ sneaked in, put iu their pro- 
grammes that ‘no round dances will be 


ted.’ To do this is what they and we are 


obliged to do in order to be good Catholics:” 
The rhetoric is rather shrieky, but the eenge is 
sound. 80 far as the opposition to round 
dances is concerned we, too, should like to be 
cousitdd as gdod Catholics 
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....Ou @ previous page Col. Higginson re. 
ports to our readers the success of the inter- 
collegiate literary contest, held in this city last 
week. Col. Higginson himself deserves a large 
part of the credit for the success of the experi- 
ment. He has believed in it and worked faith- 
fullyand hard for it, and it 1s difficult to see 
why colleges should not compete in mental as 
well as physical gymnastics. We hope that the 
difficulties in the way of the participation of 
the better-known colleges will be overcome 
before another year, and we can see no reason 
why the proposed classical and mathematical 
examinations should not invite the competi- 
tion of the ablest scholars among our American 
youth. 

.... The Observer says that the idea of taxing 
church property in this state has been pretty 
effectually put down by argument. Isn’t it 
rather early to prophecy in that strain? Some 
things are not easily put down. The first step 
toward this weasure of justice is likely to be 
taken, as The Observer admits, during the com- 
ing winter, in the restriction of tax exemption 
to property actually in use for church purposes. 
The next step will be taken as soon as the 
churches are ready to trust more in God than 
in an arm of flesh. 


....“It is better to be moderate than to be 
extreme’’ is a wise saw which 7he Watchman 
and Rejiecicy quotes for the benefit of Tae In- 
DEPENDENY. Thank you! We will lay it to 
heart, though we don’t quite believeit. Surely 
it is better to be extremely clean than moder- 
ately dirty, and better to be extremely good 
than moderately bad. Now let us suggest a 
useful maxim for The Watchman : “ It is better 
to be somewhere than to be nowhere.” That 
will stand without the slightest qualification. 


....The recent movement for the establish- 
ment of a new Presbyterian newspaper in Chi- 
cago ends by the admission of the Rev. Charles 
L. Thompson to the staff of The Interior as 
associate editor. Mr. McCormick wants to 
make to himself friends of the Chicago Pres- 
byterians, because he knows that his paper 
will fail if they do not receive it into their hab- 
itations. 


....Senator Schurz made an excellent point 
in his able speech of last Monday when, in re- 
ferring to the intimidations practiced on ne- 
groes in the South, he called attention to the 
fact that it is a well-recognized fact that intim- 
idation is employed to control the votes of 
Government employes. They know they would 
be discharged if they did not vote right. 


....The cable dispatches of one day last week 
announced in successive items, first, that King 
Alfonso proclaims his hope that “there will 
now be opened an era of real liberty,’’ and, 
second, that “two Protestant papers have been 
suppressed in Madrid.”” And the Pope has 
sent his blessing. ‘‘ Real liberty” in Spain is 
like the order that reigned in Warsaw. 

..--One military man—ancé nobody need 
lament it—has at New Orleans ruined his 
chances of ever being. President. Sheridan 
may be right enough in what he says about 
“banditti’; but he does not know enough 
about the United States Government ever to 
be a constitutional president, 

...-The United Presbyterian puts on a beauti- 
ful garment of new type with the opening year, 
and says of itself: ‘“‘We think we show 
improvement in all respects.” We think so, 
too. The Hartford Churchman also puts on a 
new form, and is now one of the handsomest 
papers that come to our office. 

..».The Examiner and Chronicle is unable to 
discover those gains to Open Communionism 
which Tue INDEPENDENT has reported. It has 
not even so much 6s heard that there are any 
gains and it sees no prospect of any.. So it 
was with that man at the time of the Deluge. 

....- The Rev. John Posithumus Parkinson, 
D. C. L., is mentioned in the English papers. 
Mr. Parkinson was Posthumus when he was 
christened and Posthumus when he was mar- 
ried, and he is now more Postbumus than ever 
before, for he is dead and buried. 

.... We would join our earnest entreaty with 
that of the secular press in behalf of the suf- 
ferers from the grasshopper scourge in Kangas, 
Nebraska, and the Western territories. Con- 
tributions from churches and individuals 
should be speedy and liberal. 

«e.-The Evangelical Alliance people, who 
arrange the topics for the Week of Prayer, will 
please remember another year to put the topic 
of colleges on Friday, instead of Wednesday. 
Quite a number of colleges begin theirsessions 
on that very Wednesday. 

....A correspondent of the denominational 
newspapers chronicles the fact that a clergy- 
nan “is doing service in this part of the Lords 
vineyard and with auspicious omens.” A 
happy conglomeration of Christian and hea- 
then cant. 

....The Rev. W. I. Bell, who has been 
preaching in the Universalist pulpit ever since 
1872, has at last concluded that the denomina- 
tion is too strait for him, and has, there- 
fore, gone over to the Free Religionists. 


«ses The Rev. James 8, Dickerson, D.D., of 
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“Standard, one of the best of the Baptist jour- 
nals, 

....Mr. Swing is publishing in the columns 
of The Alliance a serial story entitled Dr. Hein- 


rich. The purpose seems to be to.satirize 
quackery, both in theology and in medicine. 


..-eThe conjecture as to the authorship of 
“The Paraclete,” hazarded in our Literary 


Department, bas been verified since the noties 
of the book was written. 


+e The Outlook's college classmate is dead. 
We wonder where it graduated. 





Religions Jutelligence. 





Tae Archbishop of Cologne has again 
been fined 20,000 thalers for disobedience to 
the ecclesiastical laws, and will probably be 
imprisoned again before many days. A letter 
from Bonn in The Journal de Geneve expresses 
the opinion that the Old Catholic movement 
has Gefinitely passed the formative periods 
The reform now ccunts 200,000 communicants, 
representing 200 parishes ; and for these there 
are as yet only 60 to 80 priests. This shows 
that the people, as in the days of Luther, 
are more ready for reform than the clergy. 
This correspondent says that the issue most 
often found between the German Govern- 
ment and the Ultramontane bishops arises 
from the refusal of the bishops to no ify 
the Government of the names of parish 
priests appoiuted by them to vacancies. In 
Austria, in Switzerland, and in France the 
bishops readily comply with this concition, 
It is only in Germany that they refuse. Bishop 
Reinkens appointed a man the other day who 
was not a citizen of the Empire. On receiving 
the notification of this appointment, the author- 
ities pointed out this fact, and requested that 
the man be naturalized before he gas admitted 
to the German Catholic Churcb. Inasmuch as 
the state pays the salaries of these priests, it 
seems rational that it shonld have some knowl- 
edge of their character and standing. At the 
beginning it seemed as if Munich would be the 
headquarters of the Old Catholics, inasmuch as 
Déliinger, Heber, Friedrich, and others reside 
there ; but Bonn has now clearly established 
its claim to this distinction. Bishop Reinkens 
lives there, also Professors Knoodt and 
Reusch. The latter has lately beep made 
rector of the University. The Old Catholics of 
Bonn meet in the Protestant church, the use of 
which has been readily granted them. The 
congregations are always extremely good, due 
perhaps to the fact that the preachers confine 
themselves almost entirely to the Gospel, with- 
out admixture of polemics, controversy, or 
philosophy. A new arch has just been 
formed and recognized at Crefeld. 


...-The Baptist committee in issuing its ad- 
dress to the denomination concerning the 
Centennial celebration draws the following 
vivid sketch of Baptist growth in this coun- 
try since the Declaration of Independence: 


“A feeble body, then, of about 25,000 mem- 
bers in commu:ion, the Baptists, in the lapse 
of a century, have become a powerful body, 
having in the communion of their churches 
nearly one million and three-quarters of mem- 
bers. The Baptist population of the country— 
meaning by this the members of their families 
and the attendants on their worship—was not 
then much if apy more than 100,000; now it 
is variously estimated at irom five to seven 
millions. Then the Baptists had little com- 
parative wealth, the wealth of the whole prob- 
ably not equaling the present wealth of some 
individual congregations; now, though our 
wealth is not in proportion to our numbe 
which include so large a share of the colore 
population of the South, we have riches equal 
to the demands of every form of evanyelical 
philenthropic, and ed®@ational labor requi 
at our hands. Then wehad few and humble 
places of worship—one only, in all the colo- 
pies, of architectural pretensions and bigh 
cost, with sittings, iv yee not beyond 
the number of our 25, members; now we 
have more than 13,000 houses of worship, large 
numbers of them costly and elegant, with sit- 
tings exceeding 4,000,000. Our missionary 
endeavors one hundred years ago consisted of 
occasional preaching journeys, at a cost ofa 
few hundreds of dollars; now they reach the 
remotest sections of our own country and en- 
compass the world, maintained in all their 
forms, domestic and foreign, at an expense 
which rises far toward three-quarters of a mil- 
lion of dollars per year. Then we had one 
college in the struggles of its very infancy ; 
pow we have thirty or more, several of them, 
in their character and work, ranking high in 
the company of American colleges, with 
numerous academies in hopeful progress, and 
with six theological seminaries, where profes- 
sional training for the ministry is advanced to 
the highest standards known to the century in 
which we live.” 


...-The Universalists are using the advertis- 
ing columns of the secular journals in avery 
enterprising way just now to spread the dog- 
mas of their sect. In the columns of “‘ Relig- 
ious Notices” they insert, weekly, condensed 
statements of the Universalist creed, or brief 
arguments to prove usfiversal salvation. The 
result of this movement is, as we learn from 
the Star of the West, greatly to increase the con- 
gregations in the several cities. That of Mr. 
Nye, in Brooklyn, has grown fram 1% or 140 to 
900; guid thode of Muwirs. Sweetetr und Pull- 





man, in New York, hav. increased ased in the came 


wanner. Even greater changes have taken 
place in Philadelphia. ‘The journal from which 
we quote sums up’as follows : 

‘Every clear Sunday for the pxst three 
months, in the three vities above named, at least 
3,000 to 5,000 strangers have answered the call 
of printer's ink who otherwise would not have 
been attracted to the Universalist churches. 
It seems clear to us, in view of these facts, that 
we have struck a vein of popular interest in our 
cause which ought to be persistently worked ; 
and it will be a piece of downright folly if we 
neglect to attend to it. We say, give the Black 
Missionary a chance in our city parishes, and 
then, after a fair trial, let us compare notes 
and see ifthe plan is not worthy of universal 
application.’’ 


.... The Congress of Mexico has suppressed 
the order of “ The Sisters of Charity.” The 
reason of this action is not yet clearly ascer- 
tained; but it appearsto be a result of the 
violent reaction against the Roman Catholic 
Chureh wLich is taking place in Mexico, as in 
many countries hitherto Catholic. The revolt 
against the Papal pretensions is becoming ex- 
ceedingly bitter, and in some cas s, a8 appai- 
ently in this, irrational and cruel. The Sisters 
of Charity have always been regarded in this 
country as among the most useful members of 


the Roman Catholic Church and the decree of | 


expulsion issued aguinst them appears to be a 
piece of inexcusable intolerance. Such perse- 
cution would be impossible iv any Protestaut 
country. But the Roman Catholic Church has 
always justified persecution, and it must not 
complain if the bigots whom it has trained 
are bigots still when they break from its com- 
munion, or if, in their revolt against its au- 
thority, they make use of the same weapons 
which the Church has always used and which, 
as the Syllabus proclaims, the Pops has still a 
perfect: right to wield. 


....-Mr. Mackonochie, the English Ritualist, 
keeps preaching and celebrating © ommuniou 
at St. Alban’s, London, in spite o: lecision 
of the Coart of Arches, from which he has 
appealed. In arecent sermon he referred to 
this decision, and said that it taught them thai 
Catholics were not meant to wio in law courts. 
The Catholic Church won its battles througp 
its apparent defeais. St. Peter and St. Paul 
were beaten in the law courts of the Cesars 
and all the martyrs had won the Catholic cause 
by being beaten by the world. St. Alban’s 
during the last twelve years bad been to him 
no bed.of roses; but the feeling that his con- 
gregation backed him up made it pleasant. 
He had his place in the Church of England, and 
had no intention of seceding. The Church of 
England bad nothing to do with these pros- 
ecutions, for the Court of Arches was not a 
spiritual court, and they had no right to give 


up the things of God to a court which was not | 


a spiritual court. 

...-Bishop Vaughan, the Roman Catholic 
prelate of Salford, England, is on his way to 
this country, accompanied by several priests, 
who come to engage in mission work among 
the negroes of the Southern States. Bishop 
Vaughan is one of the most cultivated and in- 
defatigable of the English Catholics. He is an 
eloquent preacher and a vigorous pamphleteer ; 
and, in addition to his pastoral duties, he owns 
and controls the London Zadlet, the principal 
Catholic paper of England. It was this jour- 
nal which lately declared in such an uncom- 
promising manuer that the first allegiance 
of all Catholics is due to the Pope, rather than 
to the civil government. 


...-It is a Methodist paper—Zion’s Herala— 
that speaks thus generously about a ** Popish” 
brotber; 

“The burning of the Catholic house of 

worship at Hyde Paik last Saturday night 
elicits deep sympathy. Rev. Mr. Corcoran, its 
laborious paster, wes prostrate on a sick-bed 
at the time. He will have the good wishes of 
@ large number of Protestants for the rebuild- 
ing of his tinely-located sanctuary, who appre- 
ciate his efforts in behaif of temperance, espe- 
cially among his members.” 
' ....It is said that the Rev. John Henry 
Newman, D.D., the distinguished Catholic 
divine of England, is about to publish a tract 
ov the Civil Allegiance of Roman Catholics. 
We are sorry to bear it. It is too much to 
hope that Dr. Newman will rank himself with 
Lord Acton and the Liberal Catbolics on this 
controversy and it will cost a man of his in- 
telligence a sore strain of conscience to take 
the other side. 

....The Rev. H. M. Parsons has been dis- 
toissed from his churcb in Boston, with strong 
commendations by the council of his minis- 
terial character. It is reported that the friends 
of Mr. Parsons are about to purchase the 
house of worship about to be vacated by the 
Presbyterians in Springfield street, and that a 
church will be organized in that place, of which 
Mr. Parsons will be the pastor. 

...-Father Stack is lecturing on “The 
Usurpations of Catbolic Bishops in America.” 
The subject is a fruitfal one and the lecturer 
is fully competent to diseuss it; but the peo- 
ple who most need to be enlightened will 
téfide to hder witst tre lias to say. 


19, 


...-Five hundred and twenty-eight persons 
have joined the’ Brooklyn Tabernacle within 
the past nine months. “Good!” cries the 
Bostoa News. ‘“‘Now look out for them, 
Brother Talmage.’’ 


.-».The Bible revisers were entertained ic « 
very delightful way ty the Hon. William E. 
Dodge on the occasion of their last meeting in 
this city. 


..-- Another Congregational chureh—that at 
Jamaica Plain, near Bostona—has introduced 
responsive readings into its Sunday service. 








| Publisher's Pepartment. 


WE are autherized to say for Messrs 
Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y., that, 
having perfected their Band Trusses (by ‘ar 
the best in use), they now send them to pa- 
tients on trial, subject to return if not satis 
| factory. For particulars write to them, 
referring to this notice. 











SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add, certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and Con- 
sumption. It is an old and tried friend und 
always proves true. 





HOW TO BE SURE OF PURE 
SILVER. 

In England «ll goods sold as silver must 
first be submitted to government assay and 
stamped with the ‘‘ Hall mark,” as it is 
called, as @ guaranty of stundard purity. 
Notwithstanding this guaranty, I have been 
assured by an experienced English silver- 
smith that frauds are effected under its 
cover. lt is a matter for national pride 
that the stamp of an American house (the 
Gorham Manufacturing Company, of Prov- 
- idence) is acknowledged a surer guaranty 
of sterling purity than the stamp of the 
British government. 

The Gorham trade-mark on silver ware 
consists of three small shields in succession, 
the device on the first being a lion, to sig- 
nify “sterling”; on the second an anchor, 
the emblem of the State of Rhode Island; 
on the third the cipher or initial letter 
} “@.” (Gorham), and underneath the word 
‘* Sreruine.”—‘' The Silver Age,” in Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly for December. 

Salesrooms of the Gorham Company No 
i Bond St., near Broadway, N. Y. 





ABOUT BITTERS,—At certain periods 
| of life a tonic is a necessity; but there is 
danger in using stimulants that iajure the 
organs of digestion while giving tem- 
porary relief. To obviate this and present 
to the public a tonic free from ALCOnOLIC 
poison, Dr. Greene prepared the OyycrEn- 
ATED BitTeRs, a sure cure for Dyspepsia 
and all kindred complaints. Sold every 
where. Price $1 per bottle. Joun F. 
Henry, CurRAN & Co., 8 and 9 College 
Place, N. Y. 

Dr. TownstEy’s ToorHacnE ANODYNE 
cures in one minute. 


LECTURES ON INDIA. 


A most interesting course of lectures on 
India, three in number, is to be delivered in 
the Central Congregational church, Brook- 
lyn, by Dr. Henry M. Scudder, pastor of 
the church, on the evenings of January 
20th, February 10th, and February 24th, 
Dr. Scudder bas singular fitness for bis 
task. Coming from a family of mission- 
aries, he was born in Ceylon and spent 
twenty-séven years of his life in India, 
during which he established the celebrated 
** Arcot Mission.” The course is to be de- 
livered under the auspices of the ‘* Young 
Men’s Scudder Union,” which has placed 
the price of tickets at a moderate figure— 
one dollar for the course and fifty cents for 
each evening. The subject of the opening 
lecture is ‘‘ India, its Races and Languages; 
Hindu Hermits, Hindu Wit, Hindu Women.’ 











Mr. Macy, of R. H. Macy & Co., sails on 
Wednesday’s Cunarder on his annual search 
for desirable goods through the Europe2zn 
markets. Mr. N. Straus also sails on the 
same steamer, to represent the same firm in 
the China and glass-markets of Europe. 

(a 

Dus. Srrona’s REMEDIAL [Natirore, Sara- 
toga Springs has Turkish, Russiao, Sulpaur, 
Hydropathic, and Electro-Thermal 8 
the Zqualizer, Movement Cure and other 
facilitica for the treatment of chronic dis 
eases Ueddrived in their circulss. 
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VRDERING GOODS. 


Our advertisers now inform us that they 
are receiviog a large number of orders from 
the country in every direction in response 
to their announcements in our columns. 
Money is sent freely, without any thought of 

isk or disappointment. Thousands of our 
readers want good goods and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be had at home. In 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they want. We 
helieve that our subscribers, one and all, 
may, as arule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who uses THE IN- 
REPENDENT as & Medium to communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 
:/ain statement that they were induced so to 
do by seeing their advertisenieut in THe Lv- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
\ proper introduction and secure the most 
honorable and prompt attention. Inmany 
cases our merchants call on us to inquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuine 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the required information. If any sub- 
scriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in aletter addressed to 
us, provided explicit orders are given as 
10 what is to be done with it. And 
if any order is not promptly or satis- 
factorily executed, the fact may be reported 
tous, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We bave thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions betweeo our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties will be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our readers 

please make their wants promptly known? 








PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE. 





As most of our readers are aware, the last 
Congress passed a law requiring the post- 
age on all newspapers and periodicals to 
te prepaid by the publishers thereof and 
fixing the rate on weekly newspapers at 
two cents per pound ora fraction thereof, 
to take effect on and after January 1st, 
1875. 

Upon a careful estimate, we find that the 
postage on THE INDEPENDENT will amount 
to about 22 cents per year; but have de- 
cided, for the sake of convenience, to charge 
20 cents per year, which amount our sub- 
scribers are requested to remit in addition 
to the regular subscription price of the 
paper. In all cases when the postage is not 
sent to us the subscriber will be credited 
with 49 weeks per year, instead of 62— 
three weeks being deducted for postage. In 
order to place all of our subscribers upon 
tbe same footing in regard to postage, we 
have dyring the last week deducted at the 
rate of three weeks per year for postage 
from all subscriptions paid in advance; so 
that subscribers noticing the change made 
in the expiration of their subscriptions, as 
shown on the yellow address label, will un- 
derstand that their postage ts paid. 





POSTAL CARDS. 





SUBSCRIBERS wriling on Postal Cards 
will very greatly oblige the Publisher of 
Tus INDEPENDENT by writing their post- 
office address on the back of the curd, as in nine 
cases Out of ten the post-mark is illegible; 
and, of course, in that case the card might 
as well, for all practical purposes, be left 
blank—like one received to-day from Ames- 
bury, Mass. 





ENQUIRE FOR THEM. 


WE feel assured that our friends will 
thank us for bringing before their notice 
articles which have no superior among the 
many that fill our markets. We refer to 
the celebrated Dr. Price’s Cream Baking 
Powder and Flavoring Extracts. We have 
used them and can confidently commend 
them tothe community asthe best article 
in domestic use. They are the leading 
articles of their kind in America and 
should be on the shelf of every well-regu- 
lated family grocer. Place them in your 
list and when you next order give them a 
trial. The Baking Powder cans are as 
large as other kinds, contain as much in 
measure, the powder ‘is pure and light, and, 
a3 two teaspoonfuls is as effective as three 
of most kinds, it is fifty per cent. cheaper. 
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GREAT FURNITURE HOUSE. 





Tue immense establishment of Warren 
Ward & Co., manufacturers and dealers in 
furniture—corner Spring and Crosby streets 
—which was very badly damaged by fire 
and water some two weeks since, is to be 
repaired immediately—~in time for the 
spring trade. The two upper stories of 
their warebouse were nearly or quite de- 
stroyed and atone time the whole build- 
ing was threatened with utter destruction. 
Messrs. Ward & Co., with no abate- 
ment of their usual pluck and energy, 
at once rented the stores 67 and 69 Spring 
st., (a block distant), where they are again 
“‘pushing things,” as usval. Their large 
damaged stock is being rapidly put in the 
best possible condition for sale, and it will 
be offerred fora short time at very low 
prices, when what remains will then be 
closed out at public auction. Those in 
want of bargains in any kind of furniture 
should visit this establishment at once. We 
are personally acquainted with the firm 
and know its members to be worthy, re- 
liable men in every respect. They have 
through a long series of years given the 
closest attention to business and have fair- 
ly and honestly secured a position in the 
very front rank in their special line of 
trade. We heartily commend this excel- 
lent firm, in this exigency, to the special 
consideration of the public. 





MACCABE’S REMARKABLE EN- 
TERTAINMENTS. 


Wnrat a curious fellow is this Englishman, 
Maccabe! Bouncing with fun, sparkling with 
vivacity, running over with jolly good-nature, 
As an expert delineator of character we have 
never seen his equal. Night after night, 
week after week, he has held Jarge and 
constantly-increasing audiences, who enjoy 
his entertainments with most hearty zest 
and manifest their approval by most enthu- 
siastic applause. The reception accorded 
to Maccabe by the people of New York is 
the most sterling endorsement he could 
have desired of the excellence of his enter- 
tainments. 

Whetber it is in the pompous old gen- 
tleman who makes an “Hinglish hafter- 
dinner horation,” or in the obliging and 
fussy Railway Porter who bustles from car 
to car sceing after the wants of the passen- 
gers, or the affected young swell who doés 
the lady-killing business at the party, Mac- 
cabe is master of the situation and carries 
an admiring audience wherever he chooses 
to take them. He has an exquisite sense of 
the ridiculous and pictures the foolishness 
of ridiculous people in ® manner that far 
excels the most solemn didactic utterances 
that could be put forth on the subject. 

In these delineations of character the 
amusing, of course, predominates. Yet, 
even with all the fun, there are lessons 
well scattered through the entertainment 
richly worth learning. No young lady 
after seeing the ‘‘lady-killer” as done up 
by Maccabe would permit one of these 
senseless fellows to come near her. The 
bubbles of pomposity were never more 
effectually pricked than when he takes off 
the old gentleman who, making out that 
he bas much ts say and that very im- 
portant, winds up by s aying nothing at all. 
In contrasts Maccabe bas a particularly 
felicitous method of execution. The over- 
dressed Troubadour of former generations, 
with his affected voice aud manner and his 
flimsy guitar, suddenly gives place to the 
strolling musician of the tattered pants, the 
weather-beaten hat, the many-voiced flute, 
and the awfully bad cold in bis throat. 
The chinges of costume are as rapidly 
made as if by electricity, and in one of his 
delineations he actually represents two 
characters at one and the same time. This 
delineation, by the way, is one of the best 
sermons ever prenched against ordinary 
theatrical performances, showing up most 
faithfully the empty character of & great 
deal of the stuff and nonsense on which 
people spend their time and money. 

Altogether Maccabe’s entertainments are 
a means of instruction as well as of amuse- 
ment. No reasonable person can object to 
taking his fumily there, as the whole thing 
is free from all that is immoral, vulgar, or 
otherwise open to criticism on the part of 
good people, See advertisement 








CHICAGO & NOR THWESTERNR’Y. 


THIS IS THE SHORT LINE AND DIRECT 
ROUTE 





f Omaha and San Francisco. 
| Milwaukee and Fond du Lac. 
cs Sheboygan and Manitowoc. 

8t. Paul and Minneapolis. 

= acer ° as and pc poe i 

reen Bay and Escana’ 

4 ce F Marquette and L’ Anse, 

a Sioux City and beyond. 

Yankton, Dakota. 

|= —| Lake Geneva. 

cS> Freeport and Galena. 
Dubuque and Waterloo. 

This popular route is unsurpassed for Speed, 
Comfort, and Safety. The Smooth. Well- 
ballasted, and Perfect Track of Steel Rails, the 
Celebrated Pullman Polace Sleepiug- Cars, the 
perfect Telegraph System of Moving Trains, 
the Regularity with which they run, the ad- 
mirable arrangement for runoing Through Cars 
from Chicago to all points West, North, and 
Northwest secures to passengers all the Com- 
FORTS IN MODERN RatLway TRAVELING. 

It you are going West, North, or Northwest, 
you should try this route. 


SEED CATALOGUE. 


One of the largest and most complete 
Seed Catalogues of the season is published 
by Dr. M. Ferry &Co., Seedsmen and Flor- 
ists, of Detroit, Michigan. It is printed on 
beautifully tinted paper, contains 216 pages, 
two elegant colored plates, over 300 fine 
wood-cuts, and gives full descriptions, 
prices, and directions for planting 1,200 
varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
Bedding Plants, Roses, etc., and is invalu- 
able to Farmer, Gardener, and Florist. 
Address as above. 


A FEW WQRDS TO FEEBLE AND 
DELICATE WOMEN. 


By R. V. PIERCE, M.D.., of the Wortp’s 
DisPENsARY, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Knowing that you are subject to a great 
amount of suffering, that delicacy on your 
part bas a strong tendency to prolong, and 
the longer it is neglected the more you have 
to endure and the more difficult of cure 
your case becomes, I, as a physician, who 
is daily consulted by scores of your sex, de- 
sire to say to you that I am constantly 
meeting with those who have been treated 
for their ailments for months without be- 
ing benefited in the least, until they have 
become perfectly discouraged and have al- 
most made up their minds never to take 
another dose of medicine nor be tortured 
by any furthertreatment. They had rather 
die and have their sufferings ended than 
to live and suffer as they have. They siy 
they are worn out by suffering and only 
made worse by treatment. Of anything 
more discouraging we certainly cannot con- 
ceive; an! were there no more successful 
mode of treating such difficulties than that 
the principles of which teach the reducing 
and depleting of the vital forces of the 
system, when the indications dictate a treat- 
ment directly the reverse of the one adopt- 
ed for them, their cases would be deplor- 
able indeed. But, lady sufferers, there is 
a better and far more successful plan of 
treatment for you; one more in _ har. 
mony with the laws and requirements 
of your system. A harsh, irritating, caus- 
tic treatment and strong medicines will 
never cure you. If you would use rational 
means, such as common sense should dictate 
to every intelligent lady, take such medi- 
cives as embody the very best invigorating 
tonics and neryines, compounded with 
special reference to your delicate system. 
Such a happy combination you will find in 
my Favorite Prescription, which has re- 
ceived the loudest praise from thousands of 
your sex. Those languid, tiresome sensations 
causing you to feel scarcely able to be on 
your feet or ascend a flight of stairs; that 
continual drain that is sapping from your 
systems all your former elasticity and 
driving the bloom from your cheeks; that 
continual strain upon your vital forces, that 
renders you irritable and fretful, may all be 
overcome and subdued by a persevering 
use of that marvelous remedy. Irregular- 
ities and obstructions to the proper work- 
ings of your systems are relieved by this 
mild and safe means, while periodical pains, 
the existence of which is a sure indication 
of serious disease, that should not be 
neglected, readily yield to it; and if its use 
is kept up for a reasonable iength of time 
the special cause of these pains is perma- 
nently removed. Further light on these 
subjects may be obtained from my pamph- 
let on diseases peculiar to your sex. Sent 
on receipt of two stamps. My Favorite 
Prescription is sold bv druggists. 


KEK. F. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
W£INE OF ERON.—A sure cure for Dys- 
pores or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 

ebility, Discases of the Nervous System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all cases requiring a tonic. Every bottle guar- 
anteed or the money retunded. Price $1. Get 
the genuine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot 259 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia, 


259. TAPEWORM RE- 
MOVED ALIVE. NO. 259.—Head 
and all complete, in two hours. No fee till 
head passes. Seat, Pin, and Stomach Worms 
removed by Dr. Kunkel, 259 North Ninth st, 
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The most Delicious and Efficncious dentifrice 
wn. 


it Strengthens the Guns, Whitens the Teeth, 
reserves the Enamel. and leaves a Delicious 
ragrance in the — 
Endorsed by most eminent Dentiete of 
Europe and used by all Cy Loa thereo 
Sold by all Druggists. 





THe CHIcaco, MILWAUKEE, AND St. PauL 
RaitwaYy traverses a finer country, affords 
views of grander scenery, and passes through 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
any other northwestern line. Its forests, 
prairies, lakes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled attractions to the 
votaries of Nimrod and Walton. It is the only 
railway route along the valley of tae Upper 
Mississippi. It is also the shoriest as well as 
best route between the great metropolitan cen: 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis. Track and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches and 
sleeping-cars run through without chan . 
New York Office, 319 Broadway; Chicago 
pot, corner Canal and West Madison Sts. ; City 
Offices, 61 and 63 Clark St. 


SUBSCRIBERS, 


DeEsmMonD & Co., 915 Race st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., agree to send to each subscriber to 
this paper who will forward 10 cents totheir 
address as above, a book of choice selections 
from the poetical works of Byron, Moore, 
and Burns. 








LANpDAv’s Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 35 cents, 





To preserve the Teeth and prevent Toothache 
use THURSTON’S Ivory PEARL TooTo PowpeEr. 





POST-OFFICE — NOTICE. 


THE mails for Europe fi for the week ending 
Saturday, Jan. 161h, 1875, will close at this 
office as follows: On Tuesday at 6 and 11:30 
A. M., on Wednesday at6 A. M., on Thursday 
at 11:30 A. m., and on Saturday at 9 and 11:30 
A. M. T. L. James, P. M. 


I a 


“NOTICES. 











A LADY having a healthy and beautiful residence 
in New England and who has reared a family of her 
own wishes to board and educate with a mother’s 
care one or two motheriess children. References 
first-class. Address 

Mrs. J. E. HUNT, Box 137, Springfield, Mass. 





BUSINESS ‘NOTICES, 


Ponrn’s EX’ rfRACT OF WITCH-HAZEL.— 
Its great demand proves it to be usedasa 
Universal Remedy. It is by no means a “Oure 
all”; yet it isthe only Remedy that is used 
with success in curing Neuralgia, 
Toothache, Headache, Asthma, 
Hoarseness, Catarrh, Lameness, 
Burns, Boils, Ulcers, Soreness, 
Sprains, Bruises, Colic, Diarrhea, 
all Ilemorrhages, and the worst forms 
of Piles. 


CANTRELL, 


Nos. 239 and 241 Fourth Avenue. 
ALL KINDS of Ba0Ts and SHOES 


GENTS, LADIES, MISSES, AND CHIL 
AT REASONABLY LOW PRICES. 


LADIES ARP GENTLEMEN, 
BOOTS: A® D SHOES 
MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUARE, 


P.T. BARNUW’S GREAT HIPPODROME 
PRICES FOR THE PEOPLE 
SPECIE BASIS. 
INCREASED ATTRACTION. DECREASED ADMISSION, 

To the whole, inc luding Family Circle, 30 cents. 

Orchestra, 5 eonts. 
Grand Orchestra, $1. 

Children under ten Half Price. Doors open at land 
6:30. Performance at 2:30 and 8. 

Gives one hour and a half for studying the wonder. 
ful Zoological Collection in the vast Menagerie, with 
two hours for witnessing the Grand Amphitheater 
—- ninmont. 

RD.—Notwithstanding the unparalleled reduc. 

















“ “ “ 


tion from former prices, the reserved system is stil’ 
retained, enabling seats to be secured one week ir 
advance. The halt price for children under ter 


refers not only to Family Circle, but to the reserve¢ 
departments also. 


MACCABE,.—"* BEGONE DULL CARE.” 

MACCABE,—The delineator of curious character? 
Te resentio ail manner of odd people. 

MAC ABE. —The unapproachabie ventriloquist 
conve eat tonaist mimic, and musician. 

MM: BE provides a choice entertainment, full 
of fun, Sa in instruction, and perfectiy free from ab 
that a able tionable. 

MA E gives you a royal launch and sends 
even voayspeut »tics home in capita! good humor. 

E fills Robinson Hall every evening, ex- 
Spteonth Street, between ith Avenue 





‘me Erion Sua 
and Union a Ggpar 

ent ys the patronage of the best 
ay xe , York and its vicinity, us well as of the 
Best people from a distance who visit the city. 


Only half a dollar. Reserved seats pelt | "4 dollar 
more. Youngsters under fifteen, half of th 





Secileatty pure wine, of superior ac » made by Dr. 
Bites from the Oporto Grape, at his vineyards, 
Lyons, N. ¥. Absolute purity guaranteed by the 
AFFIDAVIT of the maker. Four-year-old Lion Port 
$12 per doz. Churches using the “ fruit of the vine” 

and in valids Fett ate a pesihy sous ic will receive # 
free circular, Address 
vARE $Y ‘LVESTER, tir N. ¥. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


The Largest, the Ablest, and the 
Best Religious Newspaper 
in America. 


IT IS UNSECTARIAN, 
iT IS EVANCELICAL, 
iT iS LIBERAL, 
IT IS RADICAL, 
IT IS BOLD. 





Religions Questions, Political Questions, 
Financial Questions, and all 
other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Columns. 


It is the Paper for the Family, for 
the Children, for Business Men, 
for Farmers, for Both Sexes, 


for all Classes. 


Among the contributors to The INDEPENDENT 
may be mentioned: 


Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL. D., 
LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D., 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
JOS. P. THOMPSON, D. D., LD.D., 
R, 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 

Prof. S.C. BARTLETT, 

Prof. GHORGE P. FISHER, D. D., 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 
BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Prof. MOSES COIT TYLER, 
GAIL HAMILTON, 

Rev. DAVID SWING, 

PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 

C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., 

Prof. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D., 

T. W. HIGGINSON, 

“HH. H.,” 

Rey. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, 
PERE HYACINTHE, 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
Pres, J. F. HURST, D.D., 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., 
Rev. CHARLES G. FINNEY, D.D., 
GEORGE E£. ELLIS, D.D., 

Prof. C. C. EVERETT, 

RAY PALMER, D. D., 
HARRIET W. PRESTON, 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D.. 
Prof.C. A. YOUNG, 

J. J. PIATT, 

J. T. TROWBRIDGR, 

CELIA THAXTER, 

Rev. HENRY C. TRUMBULL, 
JANE G. SWISSHELM, 

DEAN STANLEY, 

MARY CLEMMER AMES, 

A. BRONSON ALCOTT, 

Pres, JOHN BASCOM, 

LOUISA BUSHNELL, 

ELIHU BURRITT, 

QEO. B. CHEEVER, D.D., 

Cc. P. CRANCH, 

Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, 

“ HOWARD GLYNDON,” 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 

PAUL H. HAYNE, 

HENRY JAMES, Jr., 

SARAH 0. JEWET?, 

LUCY LARCOM, 

Prof. TAYLER LEWIS, 
JOAQUIN MILLER, 

THE ABBE MICHAUD, 

J. BOYLE O’REILLY, 

Prof. JAMES ORTON, 
MARGARET J. PRESTON, 

Mrs. S. M. LZ. PIATT, 

EDNA DEAN PROCT( Kt, 
RACHEL POMEROY, 

HIRAM RICH, 

Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 

ALFRED B. STREET, 

R. H. STODDARD, 

JAMES GRANT WILSON, 

Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 

GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D. 


THE INDEPENDENT is now sent to ACTUAL 
SUBSCRIBERS at all the principal post-offices in the 
country. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, to whom Hberal 


commissions will be paid. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Subscription Price 83, with 20 cents 
additional for posjage. 


SPECIMEN COPIES, containing list of Premiums, 
sent free. 


Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 


251 Broadway, New York. 


P.-O. Box 278%. 














THE INDEPENDENT | 
1875. 


Tue INDEPENDENT the present year will en- 
deavor to maintain the high position which it 
has held inthe past. In its literary columns 
it depends upon its well-known corps of 
American and foreign cootributors—a body of 
eminent authors, larger, probably, than that 
connected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world; its departments, devoted to Art, Sci- 
ence, Missions, Sunday-schools, Education, Ag- 
riculture, and Commercial and Financial affairs 
are conducted by specialists of practical expe- 
rience ; its full and catholic register of clerical 
changes is continued ; its juvenile columns are 
filled by writers whom the children regard with 
favor; constant efforts will be made to furnish 
prompt and able literary reviews ; and in its 
editorial pages affairs of religious and general 
interest are discussed by the most competent 
writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to any 
other journal shall receive as much in real value 
Jor the money paid as a Subscriber to Tus InvE- 
PENDENT, 

We are also determined not to be excelled in 
the way of premiums, aod affirm that we give 
with ‘HE INDEPENDENT more beautiful and 
really valuable premiums than are offered by 
any other weekly paper per published. 


POSTAGE! 


: Since ee Ist, 1875, the postage on all 
ications must epaid at the office of p 

tion ; therejore julaeitere will henceforth remit 0 
cents extra for pos as per rates given below, 


tage, 
{33> From subscriptions already paid in advance 
three weeks per year will be deducted for 

















and in all cases where only $8 is sent (without the 20° 


cents for postage) we shall receipt for only forty- 
nine weeks, 


The following proposals for premiums, as will be | te 


seen, all inelude POR, 


LINCOLN AND HI HIS CABINET, 
OR 
FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Linccln and his Cab- 
inet—viz,, Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Biair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ”’ 
of those noble patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, 48 well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 13,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to new sybscribers 
for THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 


Renewal of po ‘old Sotetion fi na then 3 
aim 


scone Oe 
AUTHORS < - f the U; UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
Size 24 by 38% Inches. 

This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Kitchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 

IRVING, BRYANT, COOPER, LONGFELLOW, MISS 
SEDGWICK, MRS. SIGOURNEY, MRs. Lng t yg 2d 
MITCHELL, WILLIS, HOLMES, RENNEDY, MRS. Mo 
ATT RITCHIE, ALICE CARY, PRENTICE, G. W. KEN. 
DALL, MORRIS, POE, TUCKERMAN, HAWTHORNE, 
SIMMS, P. PENDLETON COOKE, HOFFMAN, PRESCOTT, 
BANCROFT, PARKE GODWIN, MOTLEY, BEECHER, 
CURTIS, EMERSON, R. H. DANA, MARGARET FULLER 
OSSOLI, CHANNING, MRs. STO 

HITTIER, LOWELL, BOKER, B 
SAXE, STODDARD , MRS. AMELIA WELBY, GALLA- 





We believe this ‘to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
12,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to present them to new 
subscribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 


1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
paid, including the above Engraving........... 83 45 
A renewal of an Old Subscriptio et Bs 
years, in adv: — ones paid, uding 
the above Engrs Se rp a Ty | 6 40 


MEMORIES OF | CHILDHOOD. 
Size 17 by ‘21 Inches. 

This is a beautiful Chromo, being a faithful copy of 
an oti painting by Mr. F. B. CARPENTER (the world- 
renowned painter of the “HB ipati Procl 
tion”), who was commissioned by us to design and 
produce, regardless of time or expense, a work alike 
creditable to himself and to us—something really 
valuable to pee ve our subscribers. The painting 
produced is beautiful in conception and thorough! 
artistic in its pease it has been reproduc 
for us in all its varied excelleaces by the chromo- 
or process, requiring manipulation on 
thinty different stones. The following is a brief de- 
seri “7 of its salient features: 

t eautiful combination of portraits and 
tadidoonne, 1epresenting a group of four bright 
and beautiful children engaged in outdoor recrea- 
tions, under the shade of a venerable tree, from a 
branch of which is suspended a swing. In this swing 
sits a young girl. smilin aS on the bold lad who is 
peepee Net ercup un 








*ophis 5 fuctihre hike every appearance of a genuine oil 
paint: and jooks as well as many whi 
sell for to or even more. e shall GIVE 
AWAY on the following terms: 


’ J ad 
1 Subscriber, eee in tnmountap se Paid, 20 


The sam on ‘Canvas, 
cents mis ec Oo meneadetogcccse ose a OB 
‘Thenege- Ss Cones ? @ mounted egret at rund Wee 
ser 
ponte the Tat .3 70 


GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC 


AND 
sO TIRED. 
Size of Each 12 by 16 or 


Th ctures were 
artist, oO Fish, and were painted ty the eminent 





represents. girl frolick' er ki upon 
the oy 
L bed. The li oe davuting one 


on 
its paws. It is, , & perfect gem, that one 
Eeip fal in wi! ht. The 
other picture is of a younz girl who 
com ly usted herself with play is now 
ona “ So and y beautiful 
that all who have seen it are en’ ic their 
mira it and nce it positively splendid. 
- yi .- f pare chromo-lith phi: 
one 0 ic 
artists in the country. wou'd sell readily at the 


print stores a $5 each, or for the 3 yet_we 
mill GIvs BOTH OF TH oi tecthen tor Tas 


‘arnts 
ready for framing... aeapaasnaunanenet ad $3 45 
Th 
“sitchen Yor 8 tenia otrarots enn 70 


CHARLES $ SUMNER. 


Size i imagntdoont <— 
ch. Ae new and Stee hey ote of 
Sumner Dy tt the great artist. techie, is 
commned ana ready for delivery. Our s 


ubescrib- 

ers and friends will please understand that they 

= mere | this amet id work of ar Seneaa 
e of one new subscriber, wi 


the o 
which includes postage, or by renewing thele > 
scriptions for one vearcit not in arrears) and —. 


as similar engravings usually sell at 
@ print stores. ere ¥ 


GRANT AND WILSON. 


14 by 1 Tuches. 

Mr. Risnie™ a engra’ She AF Ie "rate 
beautiful Steel oe of torestaens Grant and 
Vi id e will i both of these 

r THE INDEPEND- 


ubscriber, one year, , Postage 
. paid, including bath of the Since Engravinis, $3.20 


eyo M. STANTON. 


e 14 by 18 Inches. 

We have aout Steel Engravings (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the famous War Secretary of 
Mr. Linco!n's Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. ihe work 
san accurate likeness of one of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is ming 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
=e for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


bscriber, » i a 5 
t ree ere aces noneee 
CARPENTER’S BOOK, 


IX MONTHS m4 THE WHITE Y sarpeer WITH 
. a ABRAHAM LINCOL 





83.20 


the Bet terms ar tag 
bscriber, one year, n pon pos e 
d, including the above book... .o.-.......-.. 
“wa V1 also send the above book as a present to any 
person who will send us the name of onc new sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz, 
$3.20 (which includes postage). 


‘¢ PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 
have a contract with the manufacturers of the 


We 
“ Providence Wringer,” by which we offer their very 
. 1) Machine (cash price $8 





subscribers, wi 
cludes postage, ( 
will renew their own subscriptions for four years in 
advance and pay us The“ Wringer” will be 
delivered at our office Or sent by express, as may be 
directed. 





f Certifi 
cate, bearing the fac. a of the bat ture of the Publisher, 
—— cooing che ore of the te De WE es 


BENE. ‘ts fetee at ‘ad 
P.-0. Box 2787 New York City. 


WESTERN Onmone P| 16 Monroe street, Chicago, Il., 
W.L. HEATON Manager. _— 


Ghe ate al 


Sa gd OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
yaa te made in Money Orders. one. 





ween 6 ter letters whenever re- 
S2N Namers. ie advance (postage | included), 20. 
? be - = BS. 
¥ after 3 eee. . ™ 
5 be after 6 m p: 

Short subscriptions Oe cents pe: 

PAPERS are forward antil an "explicit order is 
received by the a for their Seman. 
and until payment of all arearages is made as 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 


the money in advance. 
SUBSC.:IBERS are particularly requested to note 
the ex, fo of } = sabscripusus, and to forward 


sul di by 
ange in the date of scriptions on the litte ve. 
low ticket attached to the paper. which change is mace 
ether the first or second week after the money is re- 

ceived. But when @ pockage stam, p is received the re- 


will be sent by mail. 
Seabee. d SAM PROW TL LOW & CO.. No. 188 Fleet street, 
are our nts 7 London to receive subscriptions 


ts. 
and advertisemen”* HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Editor. Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P.O. Box 27 New York City, 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1.—Any person who takes a regularly fiom th 
Loti. -wheth er directed to $ name or another's 
or whether he nas epacecribed or not—is responsible 
for the 
2— oF eS ervon orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay ail arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, ard collect the 
ba amount, whetner the paper is taken from the 
ir not 
. 3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
and peri s from the ak yee 
and leaving them uncalled ‘for, ts prim 
nce of intentional I fraud. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSHRIION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Sheortiooments. Ss peererycee od 
DAME. 6 oo. csc ee case. TC} PGMs 65 60096054 5, +-¥e, 
4times (one month)... .70c. siden femaeocedliie « Ge. 





Jacte ew 





B.% ree mon’ f5e.j15  * nee monte: 
26 “ (six “ c.126 “ (six 25e, 
52 “= «(twelve 02 “ (uwelve “* + 1c, 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENT». 
1 the... .edadasscsesse sabdevee enaten it 
4times (one month)....:- 

18 times ee MO onths se Be. 

6 “ (six ee «850, 

6&2 * (twelve “ . Ae 





PUBLISHER’S N oEs...-.ONE DO DOLLAR PER AGATE 
FINANCIAL NOTICES. TwO LLARSPEB AG4TE Ling, 


oe OUS NOTICES........ oeeesBIFTY A LINE, 
RRLIAGES ANP DEATHS. not exceeding four * 
0 ree lor siveninae M must bomadetm advedes, 


aoe c. BOWER, . 
P. o. ‘Box '2787, New York City, 
WESTERN OFFICE: 149 aT , Chicago, 


> 


Address 





21 





SE 





ADVERTISE. 


VALUE OF PRINTER'S INK. 


THosE merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
‘*keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or @ thousand dollars paid out in Jju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 

The following will show what is thought 
of Tue INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 

HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq.: 


‘Dear Sir —In November 1 commenced advertising 
in the nm Union, Wedltg Tribune, Graphic 








ny ret 

‘ive, I would mption “of orinters? rs 
ink: ae advertis vm ing ‘Stickwell & Co." s Mucilage =e 
Staffo: mi Writi ng Fi 


advertisement in THE INDEPENDENT than from the 
combined advertisements of all the other above- 


named papers. Respectfully JevORD ilhak 
218 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


Mp. S. C. BOWEN: 
Dear ae Hgo INDEPENDENT has_ been one of the 


You siatee a moneyed class of subscribers, who ap 
est families; and durin 


sults m it than any other paper of the religious 
press, without a single exception. 
I inserted, atrial ady ertisement of one-half page in 
{which paper claims to_ have 2 
— quaihien thas THE INDEPENDENT.—Ed.} and 
also in THE INDEPENDENT (position in the former 
being most favorable), and yet the latter brought me 
ag a ana three times the money and responses 
over € 0 
Yours respectfully, A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Publisher of * Pattern Bazaar.” 
Y PSILANTI, MiIcH., April 25, 1874. 
Dear Sir:—We have had a large number of commu- 
wr a, Y referring “ nowes noticed the advertise- 
ment, and we are well satisfied. 
A. G. STARR, 


ours very truly, - 
Sec’y Beach Carriage Co, 


— YORK, May Zist, 1875. 
MR. HENRY C. BOW 


Pu Susher N. ¥. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
to our advertisement in your paper, we most cheer- 
full thes we receive maee returns from THE IN- 
DEPENDEN T than ALL THE PAPERS COMBINED 
in which = advertise, now numbering nearly four 
hundred. It is needless to say that we consider it oue 
of the best mediunis in the country. 
Yours truly, - M. FOSTER, 
Ma nager “Vietor” §. M. Co 


NEW YORK, June 23d, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN 
Paplisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT : 
Dear Sir :—It gives us pleasure to testify to the ex- 
pee oe of your paper as an advertising medium 
jally as a means of reaching that intelligent 
= of Loy whom we desire to "En the inter- 
e COMMONWEALTH in all parts of the 
py nine money expended with you for this 
purpose is abundantly repaid in the great benetits we 
are daily deriving from your extended circulation. 
We are well satisfied with a result which has more 
than justified your representations and our expecta- 
tions. Yours truly, 
_HENRY F. HOMES, Sec y 


ro EA PORT IND., June 27th, 1874. 
MR. HENRY C. 
Publisher “THE INDEPENDENT”: 

r Sir>—-I am hea from the advertisement 
eve all over the country. It is counting. It has al- 
ready twice paid for itself. Raspouie mt — 

A. - 

Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s iptens Antidote.” 

W. L. HEATON, a. Gent Western Adv’g Ag’t for 

THE INDEPENDEN 

Dear Sir —The letters I received from my adver- 

t‘sement in THE [NDEPENDENT in regard to the In- 
Solible Fire Kindlers have aperaeee (20) twenty a day 
for the past (6) six months. @ only paper I con- 
tinued my advertisement in through the Summer 
months. it is doubtless one of. the many best adver- 
tising mediums. Very truly yours, R.P. SMITH, 

Nov. %d, 1874. -©.-O. Box 657, New Albany, Ind. 





ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


ree NATIONAL LIFE INS. GO-.0f. , of Washing- 
ike state ee out of 


pe nd ee paper selected a 

jiberally. at the time Of the formation of the 
Company, THE INDEPENDENT led the list in re- 
sponses. Often 60 letters out of every 100 referred 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 

WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO. say: “Tun 
INDEPENDENT has done us the most good hitherto 
of any religious paper we have ever patroniz 

AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. CoO.: “Whee 

we commenced advertising In THE LNDE- 
Seunane it seemed as if two out of every three 
men who called at our office to buy paint had 
INDEPENDENTS in their hands or kets or said 
they took the paper. Our extensive a apse 
from the time of our first advertising In THE Iv- 
DEPENDENT.” 


FINANCIAL, a rominent Banker, who advertises 
l the New York daily papers, decided to try 
INDEPENDENT. On calling at the office to 
y the ~ he stated that ‘Tar INDEPENDENT 
faa done him more good than all the rest put 


together.’ 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INS. 
CO.: “We have found THE LINDRPENDENT the 


very heat p paper for insurance advertising in New 


A. nu RDETTE AMITH, Publisher of Fashions 
for Ladies, says: “ THR INDEPENDENT yielded me 
a net profit of $2,000 in cash from an advertise- 
eee of only two months. Lam surprised at the 

ealth and excellent class of your readers. I 
shall patronize it more heavily in the future.” 

0, F. DAVIS (Land Commissioner, U. P. R. RB.) 
says: ‘THE LNDEPENDENT has been to me the 
most ivakabts « of all the religions press. ¥ 

B, K. BLISS & SON (Seedsmen): “The results 
of advertising in THE INDEPENDENT have sur- 
prised ns—exeeeding our anticipations. We es- 
teem it now one of our best mediums.” 


WILSON SEWING MAC AINE cO., Cleve 


eB & guess 


all the weeklies of large circulation bi in New r Tork, 
INDEPENDENT the 


of applications for agencies and their ttenien, 
ment realized the most business. They sta te that 


YHE INDEPENDENT has proved the best paying af 
the entire religious press. 

J.C. TILTON, of Pittsburgh, Pa., ane < : the larg- 

iv in the country, sa * y adver- 

ent in bE oes P INDBPENDENT hy H paid me better 


cost than any ott sr 
a Ft Ne MSE fhtustrn Ln OF oe sy 
eepkiibae’ Ga te ten none han any 
pager We ever pa: 
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Weekly Market Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By B. K. THURBER & CO., 
West Broadway, Reade, and fludson Streets, New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—There has been but little doing in 
roices, for want of stock, and the distril utive Pade 
has been. light. ces, however, are fully main- 
tained and a brisk demand would advance them tem- 
Riche rily. The strongest feature of the market is the 

ight stock here and a decline cannot take place until 

anecumnuiates. The Rio telegrams’show but 

Tittle change In the situation. Maracaibos are strong, 

with an advancing tendency anda brisk demand for 

consumption. Old Government Javas are firmly held, 

and the demand is very light, in ey hi on 
prices. There are but few Mild Coffees 

hair gone inte 


and thore, held by jobbers, are very rep’ 
consumption. It ts, therefore. entirely probable that 
1! be maintained and possibly ad- 














present prices will 
vanced re the next @ days, 


ores: Barre! Herring sre quiet. Salt.—The demand 
for Liverpool! Fine ts light, but prices are steady. 
FOREIGN FRUITS.—The market has been quiet, 
but priceson some goods are firm. Malaga Raisins 
are in fair request at stonty Pe prices. Cu 
oo1 demand and higher. Prunes are i Citron 
sdull. Dates are sell'ng at 7 cts, for Muscat. Figs 
are quiet and anchang 
MOT ASSE3.—New Oricans ts in ample eunplv and 
fair d-mand. Choice and Fancy Sas one ny 
tively scarce and are firmiv held: 
stendy. The market ts well stocked wit iy lower 


grades. They aredull and neglected. ne of 
the market in New Orleans is better, though the baik 
of surphes going in now are low grad hich are 


difficult to sell unless at concessions, 4 de 4 
runs principally upon the h'gher grades, whi 
searre. Th> recet Koray to the Ist instent ware 
154,124 barrels, egainst 124.659 Ya is ae time last 
seer, with somewhere from 100,090 barreis 
still tocome, Foreign continnes ¥"r ry dull but prices 
ere stendv and unchanged. Suear House ts dull and 
lower, We revise our quotations Ssosetingty. 


RICE.—Carolina is in good demand, especially for 
the higher grades, which are rather scarce at the mo- 
ment. Charleston advices show a better feeling there 
and prices are mally hardening. The ea a _ 
mate of the crop will fall short. Factors are v 
in their views and think the market has "touched 
bottom. Louisiana Rice.—Choice goods are in fair 
jemand at unchanged prices. The lower aoaéen exe 
dull and neeiected. East tudia grades are in fair de- 

mand and prices are steady. 
&TG ARS.—S8ince onr last and during the first part 
of te week Refin-d Sugars were in moderate demand 
and prices were a little higher on some grades—say 
about k cent. Since then the demand has not been 
so food and prices have softened somewhat, the 

arket closing steady at unchanged quototions. The 
market for Raw has been very dull. e Refiners, as 
a rule, are working shortand some notatall There- 
fore their demands ar2 small, 

SYRUPS.—We have nothing aes to report in this 
line. The demand is fair and market steady for all 
erades of Sugar goods. Until the late election trouble 

n Loutsiena the lower grades were in demand 
f r the New Orleans market, but nowthe demand 
from that source is shut off and all orders have been 

reeled, es the merchants there do not feel ike 
dving ranch business as lorg as those troubles exist 
n their unfortunate state, 


TRAS8.—The market ts strong, with an advancing 
tendency, and importers are not offerin ng freely, in 
en oe quence of the agitation of the du estion. 

ens.—Several invoices have been so} an ad- 
vane of 8 cents, gold. from the lowest pole, Japans 
are in good demand and large sales to arrive have 
been wane at full prices. Oolongs — Ae advance 
of 5 to 6 cents, gold, from the lowest point. Souchongs 
sell steadily, at improving prices. e views of im- 
porters and jobbers are at variance, and sales are 
somewhat reduced in consequence. 








GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Fiour and Meal. Pee ye 
no improvement in Fleur during the week 
arrivals are contingally lerce, notwithstanding low 

rices. Shippers cannot export freely, on account 0: 

igh freight and searcity of tonnage. Jobbers buy 
sparingly, as there are no indications of an advance. 
part's on account, probably, of the laree at 

nglich porte. freely be 
Puckwheat Flour ts dull and lower. Oat Meal ts 
oweet and unchanged. Corn Mea! has been active at 
a decline. 

BUILDING MATERIALS.—Cement.—Sales of 4 
bbis. Portland at $4.25. from vessel. 





rrants are in : 


THE INDEPENDEDT. 


WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 
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BUTTER.—The demand for State Butter has been 
very ane Buyers are buying only - immediate 
wants, Weetern ng e@ mar- 

ng, is demoralized. Weste 


ket. generally speaki 
fresh des kept movine by eas! Roll 
Butter’ ts dull and hasaccumulated. eee 
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Rol! Butter. W' ara ee +28 





B.— Holders of fine 5 es are firm in their 
me demand has been 


CHEES 
views at about cts. The 
ane ore stock | in this cit om Jan. ist is estimated 













at 175,000 boxes. 651 pack: We quote 
Ftate Factory. osonnee acneds evannccences thin ae 
State Factory, nd to mé.... oe LOKOIY 
State Factory, fair to good.... eveeld O15 
State Factory, partly ceamaea . +12 @B 
State Farm Dairy, = prime... eoeeld @I5X 
te Furm Dairy, fair to good... 4 @15 
Ohie Factory, ddar, fine..... 15 @15 
Ohio peaneed. flat, good to prime. 15 @5 
we Factory, flat, fair to cood... «12 @l4 
Western, factory, poor to fair........ ....++.. 8 @n 


oe FRUITS.—Biiced Apples are dun and low- 
are in better demand. Unpeeled 








ir to good... --27 
pand Michigan, Peeled.... 
1. Halves. thern... ... 8 

















steady at $1. cash. Hardware is = very A 


co ase.—| 
Window is in light Se = the demand e Neht. 
90c. ; Rockland, $1 to ot 0: 


Up-River, $6.50 and or35; waventaw, tizsand NS 
CATTLE MAREKET.—The sup*ly of Beef Catsle 

the past week was in excess of the 

* were a shads easier. ——— a few rough 


nd to be 
ot 







and Cherokeps sold at ay Sya@n< cente per Ib. to 
dress sa58 be. Milch Cows $40@980 each, Calf in- 
cluded. Veal Calves were firm at 7%@10% cents per 
Ib. live weicht for oe Sheep advanced ¥@ 
of acent per Ib. on light Sheep of 71 Ibs. aver- 
ane were held by the car-load at 5¥ cents, fair to zood 
— to extra at 7 o * cones and 
a car-load of ancy at 7% cents. ww good to 


8K @9 cents 
The week's 


for Western and 940% cenia, Tor City. Rh 
Cattle ay we, 


receipts have been 7.41 

518 Veal Calves, 15;745 Sheep, and 19,38 
COTTON.—The demand since our hans for “spot” 

has been only moderate, but prices maze pavenced 

one-quarter of a cent, the market closing firm. 

s°les comorise 4,061 bales (including 50 to%arrive), of 

which 1,55 were taken_for are. 88} tor ere 

1,645 on section, and 500 in transit. market 

for future delivery has been quite oy a an a 

vance since our ore of ion cat aes ofa 


for July, os 16%@17 1-16 cts. for August. 

HIDES AND LEATHER.—Hides.—The market 
anite dull and Etecs are about the same. Leather.— 
Hemlock Sole ts in fair demand and prices are firm. 
Crop is steady and firm. 

METALS.—Oopper. 

P “ices are steady. Iron.—Bo' 

"ig is dull and lower. Rails of all deseriptions are 
quic$ ane pies ot relower. Lead.—Pig is in fair de- 
mand at $6.85 and $6.90, gold. Bar, Pipe, and Sheet are 
quot-d at 8%, less the discount.  Zinc.—Sheet is 
steady at unchanged Prices. 

MISCELLANEOUS. —Candles .—Adamantine are 
qviet but prices are steady. Coal.—The market is 

e but prices are stony. Tas Liverpoo! House Cannel, 
oes a a S12 Ivan’ West- 


—Ingot ee quiet, but 
h and American 


and 26.50), 
and $6.51, to qual jots. Gunny Got ptee duliand 
. Domestic Bagsing is steady at 11¥@llXc. 


Receipts be! slight, prices 
ere well sustained. North River Shipping, 652’ 
Clover, Mg6ic.; Salt, 50a@60c. Straw is ais and prices 
are p wank, Long Ryo, 0G65¢.5 Bhort, 50¢55c.; Oat, He 


S AND NAVAL ey Sag —Linseed s 
oitnat - guiet, but apy are sae sae 
orm at $1.70. Lard ood demand ang son are 
hr. Olive is quist. 
entine is in fair Gumand oe prices are ter 
ard. Rosin is dull, but prices are 
very quiet. h is 
es ae market for ren om 
a hes eve some Bn 2 ~sypu is 
mend and 
WOOL. one mar market is quiet, but business was 
rather better than the previous week. 
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GREEN FRUITS. —Apples 


are very dull. bn 

nia Pears are selling high when me. Cranberri 
are quict. Hickory Nuts are plent and lower. Poa- 
nuts are rather dull. We quote: 

ples: 
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one e@ market for Irish Pota tatoes is very 
Ra Prime D ware weet Potatoes are steady; 
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POULTRY ANDG Sdemaud tok Turkeys 
is lightand lower. Chickens are in good 
em: anigh r. Ducks are y- Dressed 
Poultry fing ae Ohio are running as well 

as State and are se = P39... rs 
keys are in i teny Geese 
are ced Wectwnt taen otal kind. 
arog eobd demas." Bareaare plenty apa sell ac 
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SPICES. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and + meyer 
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H. K. THURBER & 6O., 


IMPORTERS and JOBBERS 
FINE TEAS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Sts., 


NEW YORK. 
Weare peaming out of : Spent of 1874 Teas— 
of our 0 ~~ rtation ot 
market for cash, below thi “¥ pt =} eae 
fresh, # vant, delicate Teas at 
) Tea Companies are Selling their old, esky 
Sissewes. Send for samples. 


E. & O. WARD, 


Established 29 years), 


PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
No. 279 Washington 8t., N. Y. 


ICE TOOLS, 


variety of IMPLEMENT 81d MACHINE 
for fo WINTE ER use on the FARM, for sale by 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 and 191 Watet Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Circulars furnished on application. 


GREAT REDUCTION, 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 


Increased Facilities to Club Orcautzera 
Send fer New Price-list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
_(®.-0,Bok 5648.) 81 and 8% VESEY ST., New York 


TEAS prices Si oh in Ge wee 
Henne Sante: 
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January 14, 1875] 
GCominercial. 
DEY GOODS 


TuEnre is no cssential change in the gen- 
eral market and none could have heen rea- 
sonably expected so early in the montb; 
but there is a more active movement in 
woolens and some encouraging purchases 
in standard cotton fabrics. Most of the 
dealings are from hand to hand and no gen- 
era] movement has yet been made toward 
stocking up for the spring business. The 
Western merchants have not yet put in an 
appearance in any respectable force; but 
from the known low condition of thestocks 
of goods at the principle centers of trade an 
early purchasing movement is confidently 
anticipated. A general strike of operatives 
is threatened in Fall River and three large 
cotton miils are already reported as closed 
on account of thestrike. The cotton market 
is steady, and, so faras the price of the raw 
material is concerned, there is no reason for 
anticipating lower rates for cotton. Some 
** drives” bave alneady been commenced in 
low grades of prints by a leading jobbine 
house. It will not be long before the scale 
of prices for standard makes will be deter 
mined. 

The large retail dry-goods houses of the 
sity complain somewhat of the dullness of 
the January trade. The weather has been 
anfavorable, and this may be the principal 
cause of the stagnation spoken of. In De- 
cember business was good; but almost all 
descriptions of merchandise were sold on a 
declining market, so that profits were not 
large. The holiday fancy goods trade is 
steadily increasing year by year and those 
importers and others who seek this special 
business are very generally making money 
Some leading retailers, like Macy, Ridley, 
and Kinzey, who always deal largely in this 
class of goods, have done better, perhaps, 
the past season than ever before. 


Brown sheetings and shirtings are in 
growing demand, but without any large 
transactions of sufficient importance to in- 
fluence the market. Prices are well main- 
tained and there is a general feeling that 
an advance will be established when the 
season fairly opens, 

Bleached sheetings and eshirtings are 
quiet, the movement in these goods being 
very moderate; but there are no quotable 
changes in prices and the sales are on so 
small a scale that no opportunity has been 
offered for testing the strength of the mar- 
ket. The general feeling, however, is that 
no further decline is likely to occur when 
the epring purchases commence, 

Printing cloths are without change, and 
prices are barely nominal; but the Fall 
River strike may be likely to affect prices. 

Prints are as yet in moderate demand 
only, but an active business is anticipated 
and prices are generally steady. The lead- 
ing jobbing house has already commenced a 
drive in Passaic side-bands, which have 
been offered at 7} cents a yard by the pack- 
age. Shirting prints are in good demund 
and some of the agents are offering attract- 
ive samples of new spring styles. 

Ginghams are in more active demand and 
the indications of a betterspring business in 
these goods are very encotraging. 

Cotton yarns are a fraction Tower, but 
the sales are on & very small scale ard the 
market is quiet. 

Corset jeans are inactive and the sales 
are ona restrieted scale. The spring de 
mand has not begun and prices are steady 
and unchanged. 

Cambrics are a shade lower in some 
makes and the sales of fiat-folded are 
small, A reduction of } cent a yard has 
been made in ‘‘ Washington.” 

Rolled jaconets are in about the usual de- 
mand at this season and prices are steadily 
maintained. 

Silesias are selling in small lots at steady 
pricés, but chiefly to supply the demand 
from the clothiers. 

In other departrments of domestic cottons 
the market is quiet, and colored goods are 
without change, though the demand for 
tickings and denims has somewhat im- 





Worsted dress goods are quiet. There is 
etilt'a good demand for the fall styles at 
steady prices, but the new spring styles 
have Bot yet been put upon the market, 











The agents are preparing to make an early 
and attractive opening. 

In woolens generally the market is quiet 
and the demand for cloths and overcoatings 
is light, but a good spring business is an- 
ticipated. Doeskins are in rather better 
demand but the sales are small. 

Fancy cassimeres are in more active de- 
mand, with indications of a large business, 
The agents are well supplied with very at- 
tractive new styles of spring goods of 
‘*pantaloonery ” and worsted suitings, 

Satinets are very dul! and in small de- 
mand. 

These is a reasonably ood demand for 
felt goods, at steady prices; but there are 
no changes of moment in the quotations. 

Fiannels are in fair demand for favorite 
makes, but the sales are on a moderate 
scale and prices are unchanged. 

Foreign dry goods are, as usual at this 
season, in small demand; but the market is 
by no means overstocked and importers are 
anticipating a good business when the next 
season opens. The newimportations have 
not yet been exhibited, but the samples will 
soon be offered to buyers. Dress goods are 
generally quiet, but there is an improving 
market for most descriptions of white goods, 
with a better demand for French organdies 
and Victoria lawns. Silks of all kinds are 
dull, but there is a fair business doing in 
gros grain and taffeta ribbons, Linens are 
quiet generally, but there are considerable 
purchases made for the Pacific mar- 
kets. 

The following are the dry goods imports 
at the port of New York for the week end- 
ing Jan. 8th and since the beginning of the 
year: 


For the week. 1873. 1874. 1875. 
Entered at the port..... $1,562,748 $1,594,284 $1,499,254 
Thrown on market.,.,.., 1,569,785 1,726,661 1,490,984 

Since Jan. ist. 


Entereg at the port...... $1,562,748 $1,504,284 $1,499,254 
Thrown on market........ 1,568,765 1,726,661 1,490,984 


EI 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 





IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





MonDAY EVENING, Jan. Il, 1874. 
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weonTaaT 
TO COUNTRY PURCHASERS. 


Dresses, House Robes, 
Overskirts and Basques, 
Walking Jackets, 
Fine Ready-Made Underclothing, 
Bridal Trousseaux, and 
Infants’ Wardrobes, 
| and all kinds of DRY GOODS, at LOWEST CITY 


CES, by sending for our lllustrated Catalogue and 
| Price List. Sent free on application to 


RICHARD MEARES, 


€or. Sixth Avenue and 19th St., N. Y. 
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R. H. MACY & C0.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 














ESTABLISHMENT. 
Ds. 
LACES ; EMBROIDER IES. LADIES” GENTS: AN 
iG, N NS, MILLIN &- 
PERASOLS. GMBRELE AS. FURS, BRONZE 
ban onery, Toys, Dolis an 


3, ‘ 
lis’ Furnishing, Trimmings, ° by Kan i. 


ry, Canned 
aa and pooh Ween fededios 
SILVER, CHINA, AND GLASS WARE. 
THE LA FORGE KID GLOVE, WARRANTED. 
GOODS PACKED FREE OF CHARGE. 
Catalogues sent to any address. 


14th St. and 6th Ave., New York. 
THREE PAIR 


OF BEST 


TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES for $2.75. 

SIX PAIR 95.50. TWELVE PAIR $10.5). 
Any color or size. Single pair sent, postpaid, for One 
Dollar. To avoid less, send P.-O. Order. 


J. TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Ave., N. Y. City. 


A well-selected stock of Millinery Goods, Laces, 
and Dress Trimmings. 
Samples sent free on application. 


Special Opsriing 


HAMBURG euvieciciienies opened 
on January 4th. The largest stock ever 
offered at retail. 

At 25 per cent. under 
prices. 

Also 10 CASES OF FRENCH UNDER- 
GARMENTS, our own importation, 

Hand-made and very Cheap. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS., 


A8 East 14th St., in Union Square. 


THE BAZAAR COMPANION. 


TWO PAIRof BEST TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES, 
any color or sizes, ONE FINE SILK FRINGED TIE, 
TWO LACE NECK RUCHES, and a SET OF EM- 
BROIDERED COLLARS AND CUFFS~—all enclosed 
in a handsome perfumed box, will be sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of FOUR DOLLARS. 


J. TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 
353 Sth Ave., New Vork City. 


Samples of Ribbons, Velvets, Laces, and Dress 
‘Trimming sent free « on n application. — 








importers 








HOLIDAY 


Bronzes, Vienna Gilt Goods, Work Baskets, etc., etc. 





JOHN DANIELL & SON, 


ARE OFFERING 
CHOICE SELECTIONS OF 


ALL THROUGH THEIR ESTABLISHMENT AT 
Popular Prices, Marked in Plain Figures. 


REDUCED 25 PER CENT. 
ALL OUR 
Silks, Laces, Millinery Coods, Ribbons, 
Trimmings, Hats, Velvets, Etc., 


TO MAKE ROOM FOR HOLIDAY GoOoDs. 
600 dozen Bridal and Opera Fans from 58c. to $28.60 each. 
NOVELTIES IN JET, SILVER, and GOLD JEWELRY, PARIS FILIGREE GOODS, Era 
ALSO A LARGE STOCK OF FINE LEATHER GOODS. 
300 dozen Russia,Leather Pocket-books, from 52c., @8c., 9%8c., to $7.85 each. Glove and Handkerchief Boxes, 


JAPANESE GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
JOHN DANIELL & SON, 759 BROADWAY, near EIGHTH STREET. 











ROBES DE CHAMBRE, HOUSE COATS, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, UNDERWEAR, 


FINE FURNISH 


A Large Variety of Elegant Goods at Low Prices. 


UNION ADAMS & C0. 


913 BROADWAY, 


Between 20th and ©Cist streets. 














NG GOODS, 




















THE INDEPENDENT. 


{January 14, 1875. 




















Financial. 


THE SENATE FINANCE BILL 
PASSED. 


Tur Senate Finance Bill has passed the 
House by a vote of 136 yeas against 98 nays, 
unchanged and unamended, We are glad 
of it, notwithstanding its defects. What 
it settles, unless subsequent legislation shall 
unsettle it, is that the Government will, on 
and after January Ist, 1879, redeem its le- 
gal-tender notes in coin. This supposes 
that suitable measures will be adopted to 
secure the requisite amount of gold. Of 
course, the Government must stop selling 
gold and turn its policy in the direction of 
gradual accumulation. Gold in the proper 
amount is the thing wanted; and, hence, 
the Treasury must now act upon the gold- 
accumulating policy. A bundred millions 
will be amply sufficient for the purpose; 
and this amount may be accumulated in 
four years, without any disturbance of the 
money markets of the world. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury bas authority to sell 
the bonds of the United States for the pur- 
pose, so far as may be necessary. 

We should bave preferred a provision in 
the bill directing the destruction of the 
‘egal-tender notes as they are retired, at a 
certain rate in proportion to the increased 
issue Of bank-notes. Yet the absence of 
this provision is not a fatal objection. We 
do not anticipate that there will be a large 
increase of bank-notes under the free bank- 
ing clause of the bill; and, hence, there 
will be no large withdrawal of legal-tenders 
during the next four years. The volume 
of the circulation will not differ much in 
1879 from its present amount. There is no 
greater mistake than the supposition that 
the real want of the people is more cur- 
rency. It is ‘ounded on the idea that cap- 
ital and currency are the same things, 
whereas the latter is simply the tool of the 
former. 

One point, and that, too, the main point, 
being fixed— which is really about the whole 
merit of this bill—the country must and 
naturally will gradusily adjust its expenses 
and business arrangements to specie re 
sumption. We should not be at al sur- 
prised if both Government and people 
should be fully prepared for the event 
before the day comes, It Will be found, as 
we believe, a much easier work than the 
croaking soothsavers have imagined. 

EE —__—_— 


GOVERNOR TILDEN’S VIEWS, 


THE ascendency of New York State in 
the great elements of population and wealth, 
together with the fact that the City of 
New York isthe center of far the largest 
part of the export and import trade of the 
whole country, gives more than ordinary 
importance to opinions expressed by its 
governor. Governor Tilden, who last week 
gave his views to the legislature on the cur- 
rency question, was elected on the hard- 
money platform. It was expected that he 
would have something to say on this sub- 
ject, and to it he devoted nearly one-half of 
his message. 

While coinciding with the President and 
Secretary Bristow as to the evils of an irre- 
feemable paper currency and the imper- 
ative necessity of resuming specie payment, 
18 the only means of correcting these evils, 
ihe Governor treats the subject much more 
ia extenso, and, indeed, gives a sound and 
well-considered essay upon that branch of 
political economy which refers to ex- 
change. Wesee very little in his views to 
criticise and have not space to state them 
in detail. Let it suffice to say that he 
nolds, first and last, to the absolute necessi- 
ty of placing our legal-tender notes af par 
with gold; that measures should at once 
be adopted to secure this end; that bank- 
ing, as tothe volume of bank-notes, should 
be left to regulate itself by the wants of 
the people; that the stagnation of business 
at present existing cannot be cured by in- 
tlating the currency; that what"is wanted 
to revive business ig not more currency, 
but rather capital and confidence; ani that 
these must be the growth of time, ratber 
than of any temporary expedients by the 
Government, 

On these and kindred points Governor 
Tilden speaks plainly and wisely, and in so 
doing represents the better sense of the state 








and the nation. We commend his views to 
the inflation Democrats who last fall carried 
Ohio, Indiana, and Missouri on the paper- 
money theory. Governor Tilden, though a 
life-long Democrat, is not of their school. 
He means to commit the Democratic party 
of the nation to a sound financial policy. 
We have no doubt that be regards this as 
politically good policy. We wish him all 
success in the uodertaking, especially if, as 
may be the fact, Democracy is to be the 
winning party in the next presidential elec- 
tion. We care much less about the ques- 
tion who wins than about the principles 
that win. Parties are worth just as much 
as the principles which they embody and 
will carry into effect, and no more. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Tue Bank Statement of Saturday exhib- 
ited a large gain both in gold and legal- 
tenders by the Associated Banks and had 
the effect of producing a more decided feel- 
ing of ease among borrowers than had been 
felt for the past thirty days. The payments 
of dividends have been very large since 
Saturday, the 2d inst., when they werecom- 
menced; but some of the heaviest have yet 
to be made—the New York Central and 
Western Union dividends being payable on 
Friday, the 15th. The reinvestment of divi- 
dends does not seem to have been begun 
yet, and heavy balances are left with pri- 
vate bankers and trust SHapEees on low 
rates of interest. 

Early in the week the rates on call loans 
were as high as 4 to 6 per cent., but at the 
close on Saturday money was offered on 
call as low as 2 percent. It is hardly pos- 
sible that men having money that cannot 
be loaned on better terms than 2 per cent, 
will long hesitate to venture upon the pur- 
chase of 8 per cent. stocks, when they can 
be had below par. But the “bear” party 
in Wall Street have been so successful in 
destroying confidence in all corporate stocks 
that timid capitalists are afraid to invest in 
anything. The raid upon the stock of To- 
ledo, Wabash, and Western has been so bold 
and persistent that the ordinary speculators 
of the Stock Exchange seem to be afraid 
that asimilar attack in any other direction 
would be attended with the same result. 
But the Drew-Gould clique knew what 
they were about when they selectcd 
Wabash for their point of attack. They 
knew how weak it was and how desti- 
tute it was of supporters. The great 
point of their intended operations was 
Western Union Telegraph, but they only 
succeeded in forcing it down about 23 per 
cent. It was no small victory to prevent its 
adyance. The other stocks that were aimed 
at were Pacific Mail, Lake Shore, North- 
western, and St. Paul. These all receded a 
little; but the market has generally exhibit- 
ed great intrinsic strength, and, as it is well 
understood that the whole of these stocks 
are largely oversold and are in good bor- 
rowing demand, the “ bulls” may with per- 
fect ease, whenever they choose, put up 
prices to much higher figures, and when- 
ever they do so investors will rush in to 
buy. It isa most remarkable fact that cap. 
italists never buy low-priced s: curities, but 
wait until they rise in price before taking 
hold of them. This truth has been most 
strangely exemplified in the case of the con- 
solidated bonds of the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad, which last 
year ut this time were offered in the market 
at par and were neglected by the men who 
have been eager buyers of them since they 
advanced to 110, until they are now seHing 
freely at 116%. 

The operators in Wall Street, who think 
an advance of 4 to 1 per cent. in the course 


of a week in a favorite stock is a great- 


thing, must open their eyes with amazement 
at the transactions in mining stocks in San 
Fraucisco, where the rise in current prices 
of certain stocks have been at the rate of 
10 to 15 per cent. a day for several weeks in 
succession. The speculations in San Fran- 
cisco throw all former operations in any 
part of the world in fancy shares ‘complete- 
ly in the shade. Enormous fortunes have 
been made by the holders of silver mining 
shares, and one firm, consisting of four 
members, are said to have mod: within a 
few weeks not less than sixty millions 
of dollars, while their  prospcec.ive 
wealth is estimated at two hundred and 
fifty millions each, The men and women 











who are reported to have realized small 
fortunes of one hundred thousand to a 
million of dollars are very numerous. The 
mining speculations of the Pacific Coast 
have not reached Wall Street yet, but a 
tidal wave of speculation is anticipated 
from that quarter. It is only strange that 
it has not broken upon us already. The 
product of the gold and silver mines of 
California, Nevada, and Utah are reported 
at $74,000,000 for the past year, which is 
the largest amount that has yet been pro- 
duced in any one year since the discovery 
of gold in California; but, if the reports of 
the recent discoveries of silver in Nevada 
should be only partly accurate, the products 
of 1875 will not fall short of one hundred 
millions. The influence of so enormous an 
addition to the existing stock of precious 
metals on business aud prices it would be 
difficult to overestimate. It will be pru- 
dent, however, to keep an eye upon the 
Preific Coast furv for mining stocks; for, 
allowing that there is a modicum of truth 
at the bottom of all the wild stories about 
mountains of silver, a time must come 
when an attempt to sell out and realize 
profits will bring on a revulsion and a panic 
among the now exuberant millionaires of 
San Francisco. In the meanwhile, business 
affairs here are in a quiet state. The job- 
bers are preparing for an active spring 
trade and « great desire is exhibited to get 
hold of San Francisco buyers; but unless 
they pay cash it will be as well to exercise 
a moderate degree of prudence in trusting 
them. 

Considering the passage of the Finance 
Bill by Congress and the heavy shipments 
of specie during the week, the price of gold 
has not undergone many changes. The 
price at the opening was 113, from which it 
tell off to 1124 and closed on Saturday at 
1128 


With respect to defaulted railroads the 
Financial Chronicle, in the summary of 
business for the year 1874, says that the 
capitation in October of ‘railroads in de- 
fault showed a total of $479,807,660. Of all 
the roads then in default 17 were foreclosed 
by the end of the year, 30 were then in 
litigation, 84 had funding propositions 
either wbolly or partially accepted, 87 were 
in statu quo, and one company had resumed 
payment of interest. 

QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
BATURDAY, JANUARY 9TH, 1875, 
Cent. Asked. 











Real Estate Loans 


THE’ BEST. 

Stocks often failto pay dividends, or they 
may depreciate to utter worthlessness; Ratl- 
roads, Corporations, and Municipalities fre- 
quently neglect to provide for the Coupons 
on their Bonps; governments pay low inter- 
est ; but well-placed Loans on REAL Estate 
are never lost. The LAND remains to secure 
the debt, and when Loans are made, as by 
Hammonp & Bocus, 186 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, on two or three times their value in 
Real Estate, at ten per cent. interest per annum, 
payable semi-annually, they are as safe and 
productive as ought to be desired It will 
pay any one whohas money at interest to 
send by postal-card for full particulars. 


HAMMOND & BOGUE, 
186 DEARBORN 8T., CHICAGO. 


—— 
XCV CENTS ON THE DOLLAR WILL B 
JANUARY, FEBRUARY. and VARCH 


KANSAS 


FIRST MORTGAGE REAL ESTATE COUPON BONDS. 
Issued 7 One-Third, the present low value of unen- 
cumbered, improved Farms, situate in Eastern Kan 
sas. .X per cent. i vies: jenny Erimet Semi-Annually. 
Mo: es mature in V 





nm 
of Title, showing the ye property to be unen- 


Mortgagor,. approved after personal examination of the 
FOE Mn as security. Mortgages are from $CC. 
gh, $DC, $M, $MM, and X dollars, accompanied 


y certain 
payable to bearer, Interest at 10 per cent. semi- 
annually, said installments of interest specified by 
Conpens ¢ even date with Bond. We are now filling 
for a number of the oles and most conserva- 
ent Cap: italists in New Cy will be pleased to 
lodge these standard Rag on receipt of 
your order. To those Thaving g surplus capital, we .3 
pane a persona! call. lieving.”” With X 
ars’ residence in pot and a large acquaintance 
ve Swill select “who know the difference 
betwen. the yt at inteneat ds due and the dayafter.’— 
= mcier.) Send XII cent P.-O. stamp 
om ag “and circular. Satisfactory references 
oe at a = free fo tee aes required. 
panens Loan 


onds bearing date of Mortgage, 


our granaries to a this year. W heat never 
me ? 
sas Farmers who will beet 5 absolute indemnity. Will 


send you the above described Securities in sums of 
$200 and upward. 


WILLIAMSBURGH CITY 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HAPPY NEW YEAR TOOUR PATRONS. 


BROOKLYN, January 8th, 1875. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
Semi-Annual Ditidend of TEN PER CENT., payable 
on demand. 


Tbe Gross As- 
sets of this 
Company are 4 a a 


After paying the above Dividend, the stock 1s worth 
over 200 per cent. on the books of the Company. 


EDMUND DRIGGS, President. 
N. 1 w. MESEROLE, Secretary. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 120 Broadway. 


Cash Capital, - - « = = $400,000 
Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1875, 1,086,649 


NEw YORK, January 9th, 1875. 
The Board of Directors have declared a Cash Divi- 
dend of 
SEVEN PER CENT., 


payable to Stockholders on demand. 
THOMAS L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
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FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. & Nassau St. 

U. 8. Government Bonds, coupon and 
registered, all denominations, bought and 
sold; also gold coupons and American and 
foreign gold and silver coin. Mercantile 
collections made and approved accounts re- 
ceived from Banks, Savings Banks, Corpo- 
rations, and individuals; also U. S. regis- 
tered interest, coupons, and dividends col- 
lected for correspondents and others out of 
town, and promptly remitted for, or placed 
to credit, subject to draft. All marketable 
stocks and bonds bought and sold on com- 
mission. Every branch of our business has 
our personal attention and any desired in- 
formation will always be cheerfully given. 


FISK & HATCH. 
Investors, Look to your Interest. 


800 city lots for sale, ee invested in manu- 
factories, which in creased lo te 100 5 ser cent, Send for 
rice-list, etc. Address JOHN D. NELIGH, West 
‘Oint, Nebraska. References given. ¥ 











DUNCAN, SHERMAN & C0., 


Nos. 9 and 11 perry = NEW YORK, 
jm 2 SIROUL A R NOTES and LETTERS OF Mere 
for TRA VELEns IN EUROPE AND THE EAST, 
available in all the principal cities; also fer use 4 er: 
United putes, West Indies, ete. TELEGRAPHI IC 
TRANSFERS to LONDON, PARIS, CALIFORNIA, 
HAVANA. MEXICO, CHINA, JAPAN, e 

Accounts of Banks, Bankers, and others received. 


MANHATTAN 
Savings Institution. 


644 and 646 weer Cor. Bleecker St, 
w YORK, Dee. 24th, 1874. 
(svn SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
48th Semi-annual Dividend at the rate of Six per Cent. 
r a on all sums ae on deposit during 
fhe th he t! 08 OF ox months ending Jan. Ist, 1875, payable 
atthe e third Monday of the month. 
All pe not withdrawn will recel ve interest 


& deposit. 
ie same a5 5 Gere J. BROWN, Preaident. 


EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
_@.1 F. _ALVORD,  Seere J: Se 


[2 PER CENT. NET, 


PAID ee 
Minneavolls, and and on eee KE = 


lst, Low valuations, 


ty. 
semi-annual interest, 
nits = aaytant on onarwes se of aioaee 
a Writs for 


Bia for pare) Lie, Aa St. Paul, brmmewti_ 
“Banaras eet 
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INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & C0., 


BANKBRS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 


Particular attention given to. Coupon 
Mortgages, without cost to the lender. 
References: Any of the Banks or Bankers of Indi- 
anapolis. 
Thames National Bank, Norwich, Conn. 9 
New York Correspondent: Importers’ and Traders’ 
National Bank. 
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improved Farm First Mortgage Cou ds guar- 
anteed. We loan not to exceed one-t! rd Be the value 
ascertained by personal inspection by one of the \ 
ln many years’ business have never lost a dollar. We 
pay the interest promptly semi-annually in New York 
drafts. During the panic, when all other securities 
lagged, our farm mortgages were paid promptly. We 
vet funds from the Auntie to the Missouri river, and 
may be able to refer to nines of your acquaintance, 
send for rticnla 


WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 


‘M. K. JESUP, PATON & co., 


BANKERS, 


52 William St., New York. 
Draw Exchange on Union Bank of London. 
Accounts of Banks, Bankers, and others received 
upon favorable terms. 
a Usterees allowed on Balances Subject to Drafts at 
‘Kav yances made upon Consi its to our add 
orto our Correspondents in Euro: 
Investment Securities Bought and Sold. 
KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Walist., New York, 
ailow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
atall points at honeand abroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. 


C.R. FIELD & CO. 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, LLL. 


Prompt attention given to the a of Funds 
on Bond and Mortgage on Chicago property. Discrim- 
ination and care used inthe selection of Investments 
in this ——. Refer by perasesion to 

First National Bank, Boston, 
First National Bank, Harifor 
First National Bank, “Gnicago, mi. 
ial References given in all the Eastern Cities. 


GEO. OPDYKE & 60., 


BANKERS, 


No, 25 Nassau St, New York. 


ACCOUNT'S OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RECEIVED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, CREDITED 
MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 896 and 38 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars 
surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 

SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 
G. 8S. CHAPLN, ‘Treas. N. J. MAINS, Pres’t, 
T. S. ARMOUR, Sec. 
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Personalities. 


Tere have been avery large number of 
journalistic changes since the beginning of the 
year; but it is somewhat remarkable that 
newspaper writers, while they never fail to 
chronicle the movements of artists and autbors, 
very rarely publish anything about themselves. 
It happens not unfrequently that a complete 
revolution takes place in the editorial couvtrol 
of some of our leading journals without the 
slightest intimation being given of the change 
to the public. The London Times lately pub- 
lished a highly complimentary biographical 
sketch of Mr. Frederick Hardman, one of its 
most able and accomplished writers for full 
twenty-five years, whose name had never been 
mentioned in its columns until the announce- 
ment of his death appeared and of whose ex- 
istence no other English journal had ever given 
any recognition. Not much more is known by 
the readers of our own daily journals of the 
writers who furnish the articles that are 
daily read with so much eagerness and often 
with so great benefit. When a landscape 
painter locks up his stadio and goes off among 
the hills tolounge under the trees and make 
sketches of hillocks and farmhouses, all the 
world is informed of the great event ; and when 
Daubson bires a little beggar to sit to bim 
for a portrait, the fact is gravely chronicled by 
all the industrious collectors of ‘‘art items” 
connected with the press. But when a clever 
journalist produces a brilliant editorial, whieh 
may have required ten times the thonght, re- 
search, and ability which go to the composition 
of a landscape, or what is called a genre 
picture, nothing is ever said about its author 
and no one ever takes the trouble to ascertain 
who he is. And itis better for the public and 
the press, as well as for the journalist, that it 
should be so. In Paris, to be sure, the 
journalist is known, and he is as 
important a member of the commun- 
ity as an artist who signs his name to 
his productions or a musician who blows his 
own horn; but in New York and Longion they 
order thivgs differently. 





.. Since the return of our veteran his- 
torian, diplomat, and publicist, Mr. George 
Bancroft, from Europe, he has deserted New 
York, where he was. once so conspicuous a 
figure in society, and has become a resident of 
Washington. He is the successor of General 
Sherman as a regent of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, and, though past the age of seventy-four, 
is still active and vigorous, with unimpaired 
faculties, a brilliant contradiction of Doctor 
Beard’s theory of the ‘‘golden decade” of 
human life. A Washington correspondent 
says that Mr. Bancroft rises at 6, makes his 
fire, and works until summoved to breakfast at 
8. After breakfast he works io his library 
until 1 o’clock, when he takes his exercise on 
horeeback, followed by a walk of two or three 
miles. The evenings are given to social inter- 
course. Mr. Bancroft entered public life 
thirty-seven years ago, when he was appointed 
collector at Boston by President Van Buren. 
He was made Secretary of the Navy by Presi- 
dent Polk and also minister to England, and 
President Johnson sent him as our minister 
plenipotentiary to Berlin. 


...Among the journalistic changes that 
have lately occurred in New York we notice 
that The Golden Age has passed into new busi- 
ness hands, and is now published by a com- 
pany, of which Mr. Jobnson, formerly con- 
nected with the business department of The 
Christian Union, is the responsible manager, 


....A good many newspaper men must have 
lately been thrown out of employment. The 
American Journalist says that no less than 200 
daily and weekly journals have been discon- 
tinued in this country during the last month. 
But then the new ones that have been started 
are about as numerous. 


. .Itis reported in some of the California 
papers that ‘‘ Hepworth Dixon has been lectur- 
ing to poor houses in San Francisco.’” But we 
did not imagine that there were any poor 
houses in San Francisco, Everybody has been 
made rich there by speculating iu silver mines, 


..« Albert Wagner, a brother of the great 
composer, Richard Wagner, who was stage 
manager of the Imperial Opera House in Ber- 
lin, has recently died. A cousin of Wagner is a 
clerk in the naval office of the New York 
Custom-house. 


..Since the return of Vice-Pr-sideut Wil- 
son to Washington he is said to be in robust 
health and will not go to Europe until after 
the end of the present Congress—probably in 
April. 


.. William Parr, who recently died at Suf- 
folk, in Virginia, is said to have been the in- 
ventor of the peme of.‘ carpet-bagger’’ for 
Northern adventurers at the South since the 
war. 








Pebbles. 


THE latest thing out: 1874 
....A Pacific male: King Kalakaua. 


.. All popular actresses draw, and severai 
of them paint. 





-.Why is a side-saddle like a four-quart 
jug? Because it holds a gall-on. 


.-Fire is said to be a dissipated element, 
because it goes out almost every night. 


-. Virginia has passed a law to suppress 
games of chance. Marriages, however, will 
continue, as usual. 


.. The crow is not so bad a bird, after all. 
It never shows the white feather and never 
complains without caws. 


..A trifler speaks of the room in the City 
Hall from which marriage certificates are 
issued as a match-factory. 


....°* A sparrer shall not fall to the ground”’ 
was all the comfort a boxing-master gave as he 
knocked us down yesterday. 


....‘*C-e-c-can that p-p-p-parrot§ talk?” 
asked a stuttering man of aGerman. ‘Ven he 
don’t talk so gooter as you, I schop his head 
off.” 


..“*Papa, are you growing taller all the 
time?” ‘No, my child, why do you ask?’ 
‘«*Cause the top of your head is poking through 
your hair,” 


.. The other day a Binghamton girl offered 
to let a countryman kiss her for fivecents. ‘‘I 
gad!” exclaimed the bucolic youth, ‘that’s 
daru cheap ifa fellow only had the money.” 


.. Waiter :—“ Gentlemen, will you be kind 
enough to make less noise? There his a gent 
in next box says ’e can’t read.” One of the 
gentlemen :—‘‘Can’t read, eh! He ought to be 
ashamed of himself! Tell bim to go to the 
school-board !” 


..'*Make you a coat, sir?” said a sus- 
picious tailor to a suspected customer. “Oh! 
yes, sir; with the greatest pleasure. ‘There, 
just stand in that position, please, and look 
right upon that notice while I take your meas- 
ure.’? Customer reads the notice: ‘‘ Terms 
cash,” 


.. Advertise if you want anything. A} 
‘Southern paper tells how a family in Florida 


lost their little boy, and advertised for himina 
daily paper. That very afternoon an alligator 
crawled up out of the swamp and died on the 
front doorstep. In bis stomach was found a 
handful of red hair, some bone buttons, a pair 
of boot-heels, a glass alley, a pair of check 
pants, and a paper collar, The advertisement 
did it. 


..A man called upon a lawyer the other 
day and began to state his case’ in a rather ab- 
rupt manner. ‘Sir, I have come to you for 
advice. I’ma husband-in-law.’? “A what?’ 
spoke out the learned counsel. ‘ Husband-in- 
law, sir!’ ‘‘I have never seen that defined in 
domestic relations.’’. “ Don’t you know what 
a husband-in-law is? Sir, you’re no lawyer. 
You’re an ignoramus. I am a husband-in-law, 
but not iv fact, sir, My wife’s run off.’ 


..An editor relates howa colored barber 
made a dead-head of him. He offered him the 
usual dime for shaving, when the fellow drew 
himself up with considerable pomposity and 
said: 

‘*T understand dat you is an editor.”’ 

‘* Well, what of it?” says we. 

‘*We neber charge editors nuffin.” 

* But, my worthy friend,’ we continued, 
“ there are a good many editors traveling now- 
adays, and such liberality on your part would 
prove a ruinous business.” 

“Oh! neber mind,’”? remarked the barber, 
“We make it up off tie genimen.”’ 


.. There is no love like a mother’s love, no 
heart like a mother’s heart. Her affections go 
out for her offspring, no matter where he may 
roam or what the circumstances in which she 
may be placed. An instance was seen yes- 
terday, when a mother entered the Central 
Station, and found her child who had been lost 
from home for hours. She sprang wildly for- 
ward, eagerly caught him by the hair, and, as 
she hauled him around, she tenderly exclaimed : 
“Oh! Bob Masters, lll wollop you for this 
when we get home,” 


. Spilkins has hit upon a happy expedient 
for popularizing science in the family circle. 
For instance, at the breakfast table he re- 
marks: ‘‘Mrs. Spilkins, will you be kind 
enough to replenish my cup with the embodi- 
ments of solar influences shed upon the sur- 
face of Chinese soil; also, if you please, two 
spoonfuls of crystallized sunshine from Ja- 
maica’’; or, “‘ Herodotus, my son, pass me the 
solid form of sunshine absorbed by the pas- 
tures of Orange County.’? With a dictionary 
and geography at each plate the idea works to 
a charm, 
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Young and Old. 


THE SNOW BIRD. 





BY THE REV. JAMES MAURICE THOMPSON. 





THERE lies the snow, 
The brave winds blow, 
And on the hearth flares up a liberal flame, 
That sends a glow of gladness through my 
frame. 


The sky Is clear, 

But ivsincere 
Lies the white sunlight. Whatis this that sings 
One note of fire midmost earth’s frozen things? 


Just one wee note 

From a happy throat, 
Sweet, like rung silver, full of joy, and sent 
Through Winter’s voice, a rare accompaniment. 


O Bird of Snow! 
While cold winds flow 
In swift, fierce currents round thy fragil form, 
Thou seemest the one warm fountain of the 
storm, 
Wherein must live 
The germ to give 
The first warm impulse that, when Spring 
grows strong, 
Will tame the winds and thaw the world with 
song. 
———————EE 


HOW DID THEY DO IT? 


BY HELEN Cc, 


EVERYTHING was adit in the old dining- 
room, save the tail clock ticking slowly in 
the corner and a fly or two buzzing on the 
window-pane. The door leading out to 
the garden was open, and by it sat Mr. 
Barton, book in hand—sometimes reading, 
sometimes looking toward the mountain, 
between which and bim seemed a shim- 
mering veil of heat. One great bumble- 
bee hummed over the roses, flew into the 
room, and then out. A locust drummed in 
the crab-apple tree, and a robin, pulling an 
angle-worm from among the pansies, did 
it with slow jerks, as if the heat were too 
much for him. Suddenly came a scream 
from the garden, then another, and Mr. 


WEEKS. 


| Barton jumped up as Sinny came fiving iv, 
| crying: 


“Shut the door! Shut the windows! 
Lock ’em! Oh! quick.” 

Sinny flung himself against the door, 
aod stood there holding it with all his 
might; while Mr. Barton looked through 
the glass, half to find out what. was doing 
all this. 

“Shet them windows,” Sinny roared 
again. And then Ainslee’s voice was 
heard. 

‘Open the door, Papa. [ve got the 
queen bee you wanted to see.” 

Mr. Barton turned pale as he looked. 
Ainslee stood with one hand on the door- 
knob, the other holding the queen bee; 
while on bis head and his arms, crawling 
over him in every direction, flying to a 
little distance and then returning, was the 
entire swarm. 

“Ainslee, you will be killed,” cried his 
father. ‘‘Carry her back at once, this . 
moment! I can’t come to you, because 
they would all set upon me; but I must 
unless you take her back.” 

‘‘He does it all the time,” howled Sinny. 
“They’ve stung me awful! I ain’t néver 
coming here any more.” 

“Papa, I know,” Ainslee said, earnestly. 
“ T had her out yesterday before you come, 
and they didn’t one of them sting. Nothing 
ever does sting me.” 

“Take it back now, and we'll talk after- 
ward,” said Mr. Barton. 

And Aijnslee, greatly disappointed, 
walked back slowly; while the father 
followed at a distance and saw him return 
the queen bee to the hive and then stand 
still watching her. Presently he turned 
and came toward the summer-house. 

“] didn’t know you were afraid of any- 
thing, Papa,” be said. 

‘*T have reason to be of bees, Ainslee, for 
they have always stung me whenever I 
went near them. My father handled them, 
though, as he would beans, and so did one 
of his brothers. You must get your power 
from him.” 

“ve got it, any way,” Ainslee said. 
“That book you sent me tells everything 
about bees, and I sort of knew I could do 
some of the things in it. You can’t ever 
see a queen bee, Papa, then, unless she’s 








dead ; because you see the swarm issure to 
follow her. Maybe. though, I can find you 
& dead one sometime. I’m going back to 
look some more, Papa. They're all doing 
something very queer.” , 

Ainsiee walked back toward the hives— 
three in number—with glass fronts, so that 
one could see a good deal that went on 
within. They stood on a low bench, under 
two apple trees; and close by was a tall 
spruce, from which Ainslee laid in supplies 
of gum and whieb covered the ground 
about with leaves. Standing was tiresome, 
and presently he sat down under the tree, 
and, clasping his hands about his knees, 
looked steadily into the middle hive, where 
all the bustle seemed to be. 

‘‘T wonder if I hurt the queen bee ?” he 
said to himself. ‘I did pinch her a little 
that time I stubbed my toe, and thought 


she would sting me; but I don’t believe she. 


was hurt much.” 

Ainslee’s head drooped a little, then laid 
back against the spruce trunk, and all the 
sounds of the summer day seemed to blend 
in ove drowsy hum. Then he sat up 
straight and wider awake than he had ever 
been in ail his life before. Very strangely, 
too, he seemed able to look right through 
the waxen cells in the hives and see clearly 
whatever was going on in each. There 
was trouble in the hive, surely. The queen 
bee lay on ber back, struggling a little now 
and then; and about her were gathered 
drones and workers, watching to see how 
it would end. 

“*Soon she was still, and a buzz of pain 
and dismay went up from the crowd, and 
Ainslee cried out: 

“Oh! what will they do? The queen is 
dead, and there is nobody to settle things” 

Evidently the drones thought so too. 
Some who had been lying idle in corners 
or fillmg themselves with fresh honey 
came forward and seemed to be giving 
orders and bustling about the workers. 
No mourning now and no time for it. 
Something must be done at once. Three 
or four put their heads together and seemed 
to consult; then lifted the body, carried it 
to the door of the hive and dropped it care- 
fully out. 

“Til get her pretty soon,” Ainslee sald; 
“so Papa can know just how she looks. 
But I do wish I knew what they will do 
for another. And justsee! Why, they’ve 
stopped feeding the baby bees, and there 
they all are in the middle, and they’re 
fighting too! Oh! dear.” 

Truly a battle had begun. Little larve, 
almost ready to turn into baby bees, put 
their beads up and waited for the moutbful 
they expected; but every worker was too 
busy fighting to think of feeding. Whata 
fierce struggle it was! Each drone fought 
for his life and knew it, and the bive 
secmed only a mass of buzzing, scrambling, 
desperate life. Gradually it ended. Each 
worker appeared at the door of the hive, 
tumbled out the body of a drone, and went 
back calmly, as if be had finished a disagree- 
able piece of business and was ready now 
for more important matters. There was 
another consultation. Then the greater 
part went to work as usual, leaving some 
half dozen which began walking about the 
cells where the larve were feeding and 
stopping before each one. Ainslee knew 
every sort. The ‘‘ royal cell,” where the 
queen larve lay, fed with something very 
precious made in private by the workers 
and called “royal jelly.” Then the com- 
mon cells, far smaller than the royal ones, 
where the worker larve lay and were fed 
for three days with jelly, not quite “royal,” 
but still good enough, and then for eigh- 
teen more on bee-bread, made from pollen 
and honey kneaded together. He could 
never find out whether drones began with 
jelly or not, but from their laziness con- 
cluded they did not. Now helooked sharp- 
ly and long toseeif by any chance a baby 
queen might be growing for them; but there 
were certainly only workers’ cells, and the 
bees seemed to shake their heads as they 
stopped before them. 


“I's very queer that I can see right into 
the backs of things,” said Ainslee; ‘* and 
it’s queerer to think I sort of know just 
what they are thinking about. Now I 
know what they’re going todo. This hive 
bagn’t got any but workers’ cells, and 
they’re going to build a ‘royal one,’ just as 
sure as never was. There! They’vepicked 


* 








out the biggest little worm, and now they’re 
stinging all those others and tumbling them 
out. They're tearing down the cells. I 
never saw such bees.” 

How they worked. Half-a-dozen cells 
were turned into one by knocking down the 
thin wall of wax which divided them off. 
Then the litle, feeble worm was laid in the 
new home carefully as a mother handles 
her baby, and three of the workers brought 
“ royal jelly” and fed it. 

‘* You can’t do it,” Ainslee shouted. “It 
was a worker’s egg and a worker worm. 1 
guess I know it wasn’t a queen, and you 
can’t turn it into one. I'll watch though, 
and. see what you all mean. If I didn’t 
know I was awake, I should certainly think 
I was asleep. It said in the book it took 
sixteen days to make a queen and twenty- 
one for a worker. Now I can’t sit here 
twenty-one days, nor sixteen neither; but 
I’ve got to see if they change it or what 
really does happen.” 

Ainslee shut his eyes again. There was 
something very strange about all this, and, 
qaecrest of all, it seemed as he shut his 
eyes and opered them again that a full day 
had passed. The little worm was growing, 
and cried continually for jelly; and the 
workers kneaded away, having all they 
could do to make enough for the greedy 
baby. 

Fifteen times Ainslee shut bis eyes, 
weighed down by a strange drowsiness, and 
fifteen times he opened them with a start 
and looked at the hive, conscious that an- 
other day was gone, and yet not knowing 
how. 

**T will keep awake,” he said; and then, 
in spite of himself, shut them once more. 

Every bee in the hive stood waiting, as 
at last he opened them and sat up. The 
walls of the ‘‘ royal cell” were down, and, 
as be looked, there was no worm; but a 
bright, brown little queen, perfect in every 
line and part, and looking about on her sub- 
jects as if saving: “What do you want 
from me next?” 

“It’s a queen! I know it!” Atnslee 
cried. ‘‘ And now somebody’s got to tell 
me how they made her out of a worm she 
never belonged to. Papa! I want to know 
pre ! ” 

“Well, my boy.” 

Ainslee sat up truly this time and looked 
around. Bertie stood by him and his 
father too. The hives were before him 
and beyond the setting sun, and the tea- 
bell was ringing loudly. He looked on the 
ground. No drones, no queen. The work- 
ers still flew back and forth, the baskets on 
their thighs filled with yellow pollen. No 
signs of nurseries, no broken walls, no 
traces of battles. 

“T’ve been dreaming, Papa,” Ainslee 
said ; “‘and I'll tell you about it after tea. 
It was true, too. You'll say so.” 

So it was, every word and more. Who 
of you will find out just how much more ? 

ee 


HOW HE CAME. 
BY SOPHIE E. EASTMAN. 


“On! Mother, Mother, the Lord Jesus 
Christ is coming bere to-night.” 

Was it the words or the sudden flush of 
sunset drifting in through the open door 
that glorified the poor, low, dingy walls in 
the eyes of the wondering mother? 

“The Lord Jesus,” she repeated, dream- 
ily. ‘‘1 havena kenned him sin’I were a 
child. Did he tell you it himse!’ ?” 

‘*No, Mother, it was the old minister, 
He said the dear Lord had written to us 
‘Behold I come quickly’; and Iran all the 
way home to tell you.” 

‘‘He’ll be wanting the floor clean,” she 
said, in the simple faith of ignorance, and 
she hastened to take down mop and broom. 
The wooden chairs were sanded and scoured 
and a fresh bright flame kindled in the old- 
fashioned fireplace. 

‘*Mayhap he'll be hungry and wanting 
something to eat,” she said, at last. ‘‘I will 
bake him a litile cake, for he sball na be 
fashed for a warm supper the nicht.” 

Twilight waned, but still his footsteps 
lingered and their watch was kept in vain. 
The father and Robbie were home from 
their work, and already Baby Aonie was fast 
asleep; but he camenot. So they placed a 
candle in the window to guide him through 
the darkpese, and the welcoming light 
shone far out over the dreary waste. There 
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was one who saw it and drew near, and low 
and soft a knock sounded on the oaken door. 


‘“*He’s come,” they whispered. The 
mother’s face softened with am unspeak- 
able tenderness; and even the baby 
smiled in her sleep, as if at some 
pleasant dream. Robbie and Jessie stood 
on tip-toe with eager waiting eyes, as the 
father, trying to still the loud beating of 
his heart, walked slowly to the door and 
with tremulous hands  unfastened the 
lateh. Out of the gloom and darkness 
there appeared a strange visitant—not the 
great King of Glory, for whose coming the 
gates had lifted up their heads—but a poor 
lone woman, who stood shuddering upon 
the threshold. Her ragged hood had fallen 
back, and revealed a dull, expressionless 
face. Her torn garments, dripping with 
wet, hung about her in scanty folds, and 
her two thin bands were held out implor- 
ingly. 

‘*T’m cauld,” she said. ‘* I'd like to bide 
a bit.” 

“It is only daft Jeanie,” they whis- 
pered. And in the first disappointed mo- 
ment they had almost closed the door upon 
her. But better thoughts prevailed, and 
they brought her in and placed her gently 
in the chimney-corner. They chafed the 
red hands and quivering limbs, while the 
mother wondered if the Lord Jesus, when 
he came, would notice the muddy tracks 
across the floor. “I wouldna have him see 
daft Jeanie so,” she said to her husband. 
And he and Robbie went out and walked 
about the moor, while they bathed the poor 
creature, combed her hair, and put on a 
clean calico dress, too large for her by 
half; but I doubt if the angels saw a wrin- 
klein it. A half-remembered verse came 
dimly into the mother’s thought as she 
spoke through the door to Robbie: ‘* Seek 
Him that’s coming here to-night, if haply 
you may find Him.” She did not know 
the rest, poor soul—“ though he be not far 
from every one of us.” 

They gave the cake to the poor famished 
waif, who cagerly devoured it, sitting in the 
chimney-corner, with her motionless stare. 

Then they waited till midnight, and the 
expiring candle sent them up the rough 
ladder to the dark loft above. Morning 
stole softly in, and found the same weird 
figure crouched over the smoldering embers 
on the hearth. The parritch was prepared, 
and she ate her share, with the same stony 
face. 

Then Robbie went to his work, and the 
father hastened to the old minister to tell 
him the sorrowful story of their disappoint- 
ment at not seeing the Lord Jesus. ‘‘ For we 
wouldna grudged bim aught we had,” he 
said; ‘‘and mayhap he would have left his 
blessing with us.” 

Reverently the aged pastor opened his 
Bible and with trembling voice read the 
wonderful story of the Judgment Day. 
‘«Then shall the King say unto those on his 
right hund: ‘‘Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world. 
For I was an hungered, and ye gave me 
meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink ; 
I was a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, 
and ye clothed me.” 

“ But I canna claim it,” be answered, sad- 
ly, ‘‘for he didna come. There was only 
daft Jeanie to eat the cake and the parritch 
and to wear the Missis’s gown.” 

‘Listen a little longer,” and the gray- 
haired man read on: “ ‘Then shall the 
righteous answer him, saying: Lord, when 
saw we thee a-hungered, and fed thee? or 
thirsty, and gave thee drink? When saw 
we thee a stranger, and took thee in? or 
naked, and clothed thee? And the King 
shall answer and say unto them: Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.’ She was his messenger,” he added; 
“the dear Lord may send his blessing 
through ber.” 

Home again with the wonderful story he 
turned; but as he raised the latch at his 
own door a strange sight met his eyes. 
Still in the chimney-corner sat daft Jeanie. 
At the window Jessie was washing the 
smoked pane where the candle had stood 
the night before. Half way down the lad- 
der that led from the loft the mother was 
standing. But Baby Aunie—she had been 
tied into ber wooden high cbair and placed 
as usus) before the open fim. A few rude 
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toys were in her lap. But by some sudden 
exertion of her little strength she had tipped 
the chair forward, and now down on to the 
cruel iron and flaming wood, down to the 
blistering coals the innocent, happy baby 
face was falling. It was but an instant, 
yet it seemed a life-time. Human clocks 
and mental time-pieces do not al- 
ways keep together. The straining eyes 
of the mother saw some one like 
unto the Son of Man, with a face ot in- 
effable sweetness, bend forward and catch 
the child just as its little frock touched 
glowing ember—catch and replace it, safe 
froma the impending horror; and then witb 
& dull thud she fell senseless to the floor. 
After a little she revived; but all her life 
she insisted that the Lord Jesus himself 
came down and saved her Annie. In vaio 
the family assured her that it was daft 
Jeanie who caught the child and drew her 
back froin the fiery death. “Nay,” she an- 
swered, ‘it was the Christ. 1 dinna ken 
how he came; but I saw the print of the 
nails and the crown of thorns.” 

‘* Mayhap it was the fall that gaven her 
the notion,” explained the father. But she 
persisted still: ‘‘Dinna say that, for 1 kaow 
Himsel’ has been here the nicht.” 

And who of us shall say which of thet wo 
had seen most truly ? 








THE MONT-DE-PIETE. 
THE GREAT PAWNBROKING SHOP OF 
PARIS. 








Tus institution, originally founded to 
protect poor people from the exactions of 
usurers, is something like a savings bank, 
for it receives small sums from any one who 
is willing to lend upon its security, for 
which interest is paid at from 8 to 5 per 
cent. There is the central office, and 24 
minor ones in different parts of the city; 
and, to avoid embarrassment, there are 
alwaystwo departments. In the first jewelry 
and smal! valuable articles are pawned, and 
in the second every diversity of goods. 

It may be generally supposed that the 
work of the Mont-de-piété would be much 
increased: when a commercial crisis takes 
place, when the workmen are in want, or 
politics disarranges the ordiuary course of 
events. Nothing of the kind. It is the 
banker of all the little shopkeepers and 
trades in Paris, and its surest and most 
numerous customers want money when 
they can turn it over most quickly. January 
and July are the times when the greatest 
activity takes place; and also during the 
month of December, when the makers of 
toys and fancy articles are preparing for 
opening their stalls on the boulevards for 
those who purchase New Year’s gifts. 
They bring everything of value which is 
not wanted immediately and pledge it, and 
with the money they receive purchase the 
materials for making the tasteful boxes, 
toys, and sweetmeats which prove so at- 
tractive to the thousands who erowd tle 
boulevards during the three days’ sale, 
When this is ended the articles are taken 
out of the office with great punctuaiity 
during the first fortnight in January. 

The masters who can only keep two or 
three workmen and those who possess a 
small capital lend to the Mont-de-piéié 
when a bill falis due or the time arrives for 
renewing a patent. They do not generally 
pledge their watches, clothes, or jewely; 
but the work they have done, which 
accounts for the immense quantity, amount- 
ing toa sixth of the whole, of new goods 
in the warehouses. Many pledge the ma- 
terials given by one customer in order to 
finish the work ordered by another. A 
dressmaker, for instance, receives a piece of 
silk for a dress. She is fivishing another, 
which requires the trimming, for which she 
cannot pay. The first piece goes to the 
Mont-de-piété, and with the money she 
buys the fringe and buttons required, takes 
the dress home, and with the payment of 
her bill releases the other—a very advan- 
tageous arrangement, as persons closely 
pressed for capital can still pursue their 
calling. ‘ 

The really indigent classes go very little 
to this huge pawn-shop, a fact which was 

roved during the late war. When the 

, moved by the sufferings of the 

le during the blockade, sent over money 

to assist them,a sum of eight hundred 
pounds was specially devoted to release the 
tools of the workmen, who were supposed 
to have pledged them during such a time of 
misery. The managers of the Mont-de- 
piévé made this knowao as widely as possi- 
ble, for the warehouses contained above a 
million articles, and how far would that 
small subscription go when the sum total 
was so great? Yet it proved to be much 
more than was needed, for they were only 
asked to release two thousand tools, and 
above two hundred pounds were left to ap- 
ply to other p If real mi had 
ledged its aothe ah the Mont-de-pieté, no 
Soubt it would have made its appearance; 
but most of the clients were [ able to re- 
deem their goods when brighter days 
dawned. , 
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Sematieien those who alata are in high 


social position. About fifteen years ago, 
before the decree was passed limiting the 
sum borrowed to ten thousand francs, a 
lady of title, belonging to some of the 
most illustrious families in France, pledged 
in one day some sets of new jewels to the 
amount of fifty thousand francs. Soon 
atter the managers were much surprised to 
hear from the police, not believing that any 
one of so bigh a rank could be implicated 
in a nefarious transaction. It was, how- 
ever, the case. Using her own name, ‘which 
gave confidence to the jewelets, she bad got 
the gems on credit, and immediately 
pawned them. The creditors, when tired 
of waiting for their money and suspecting 
the truth, applied to the police for a search. 
No doubt was possible. Numbers of per- 
sons of high rank interfered in the affair, 
hoping to bush it up; but the lady had no 
more money, having quickly spent what 
she had got, arid her family refused to pay 
it for her. Justice had to be called in, when 
the affair was arrested as if by enchantment. 
The prefect of police had spoken of it to 
the emperor, who gave a check to pay for 
the articles and return them to the real 
owners. The most curious part of the 
affair was that the emperor, deceived by 
the name, thought he was saving from dis- 
grace the wife of a man who was in strong 
opposition to his government, 

Sometimes there isa more tragical end 
to such adventures. Some years ago it 
seemed quite certain that forged pawn- 
tickets, bearing every mark of ‘authenticity, 
were sold to shop-keepers, who could not 
find a trace of the thing they demanded 
when they applied forit. Strict examin- 
ation proved that the clerks were. not to 
blame. The police at last fixed on an in- 
dividual who led a respectable life out- 
wardly, held an important office, and 
seemed to be above suspicion. It appeared 
that, under a plausible excuse, he had the 
entré into several of the offices belonging to 
the Mont-de-piété, that he was known by 
two different names and had three homes. 
He was arrested, led before the magistrate, 
where he denied any evil intention; but, 
seizing a moment when he was unobserved, 
he drew a pair of compasses from his band- 
kerchief and stabbed himself to the heart. 





EQUAL RIGHTS. 


I HAVE a lady friend who was a slave in 
the District of Columbia till she was fifteen. 
She was quite light, sprightly, and at- 
tractive. As she was about to be sold 
South, at her earnest, entreaty a kind neigh- 
bor bought ber. By great efforts of her- 
self and mother her freedom was pur- 
chased, and she went to Newport, Rhode 
Island, where she graduated at the high 
school. She then went to an institu- 
tion in Northern Obio, where in one 
year she ig oer for college. She was 
my pupil in Greek, and ina class of fifty 
had no superior. In four years she com- 
pleted the college course and took a 
bigh rank in a classof over forty young 
men and women. The last year of 
ber course she was @ teacher in the pre- 
paratory department, where she had about 
one hundred and fifty different pupils in 
English grammar, more than three-fourths 
of them white, from all parts of the coun- 
try; and in a corps of thirty teachers there 
was none more popular. Several months 
before she graduated she was engaged to 
teach in a colored school in Philadelphia, 
under the direction of the Quakers, at a sal- 
ary of six hundred dollars. This was soon 
increased to seven hundred, and then, with- 
out consultation with her, toa thousand. It 
is now over two thousand. This young 
lady visited her mother at Washington. At 
Baltimore she was ordered from the ladies’ 
car tothe smoking car. She protested; but 
in vain. She was roughly burried out. 
Thus, feeling insulted and abused, she rode 
to the capital of her country. 

The most fashionable restaurant in Louis- 
ville is kept by two colored men, who call 
themselves George and Dan. J'rederick 
Douglass, one of the most honored colored 
men in the United States, had just addressed 
a crowd of several thousand people, white 
and colored, in the Exposition Hall. They 

were charmed with his eloquence and his 

philosophy. A few of his friends sought to 
honor him with a dinner at this fashionable 
restaurant. Their application was rejected. 
One hundred dollars would not purchase a 
dinner for him and a half dozen of his 
friends. Not because they did not admire 
the orator—they were proud of him; not 
that they did not feel disgusted at the 
course they felt compelled to take, but their 
business was at stake. If they fed Douglass, 
they must other colored men, and their 
business would be ruined.—Pres, E. H. 
FarRcHILp, of Eerea College. 
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THE BOY SNAKE-CHARMER. 


THERE seems to be no no apology for a boy 
choosing such a busivess; but, if one dis- 
covers accidentally that he isan animal mes- 

erist, and uses his cift for his own and 
others’ safety when threatened by venomous 
reptiles, he has a right to pot himself on 
exhibition sometimes. In an out-of-the- 
way-locality in the city of Dubuque lives 
a ten-year-old boy vamed Maurice Vall 


ane 
dingham, who possesses  wouderfa! power 











over all kinds of serpents, though he claims 
to have learned much of it from a man 
named Walton, who lives near the city. 

The boy’s first attempt was with a rattle- 
snake which he found in the woods near 
Walton’s house. He placed his foot on 
the neck of the serpent, so as to hold it 
down and leave the head free. 

Naturally, the king of all svakes resented 
this insult with a fierce sound from bis 
rattles and rapid movement of the toncue; 
but the boy looked the snake steadily fn 
the eye for a moment, when the rattling 
and motion of the tongue ceased, 

He then stooped down, caught the snake 
just below the head with his bands, and, 
raising the head toa level with his face, 
looked steadily into his eyes for about one 
minute, when all indication of anger on the 
part of the serpent ceased, and the boy 
hagdled it as hé pleased from that time 
until day before yesterday, when it got 
hutt, andhe killed it. This snake had eight 
rattles and was over three feet in length. 

Since that time the boy makes a sport of 
catching snakes. Not long since, in com- 
pany with several boys about his own age, 
he went into the swamp above the fair 
grounds, where he caught above one dozen 
snakes, which he now has. 

Not only does he tame the serocnts so 
that he can handle them himself, but so 
completely does he overcome the naturally 
venomous instincts and remove all rn 
or resentful feelings from them that any 
son can handle them with perfect sa Sey 
ever afterward. 

Yesterday there were about a dozen 
boys around Maurice, who seem to be his 
little clan. He is both leader and supreme 
ruler in that crowd. He does not seem to 
value the power that renders him superior 
to other boys, and when exbibiting that 
pewer does it rather asa duty or punish- 
ment than pleasure. At leas‘, this was the 
manner in which he appeai ed yesterday. 

He sometimes decides to kill a certain 
snake among the number, and all the per- 
suasion and simple logic that his little fol- 
lowers can produce fail to aiter that decision. 
He sometimes exhibits his snakes and his 
power over them for five cents, and no doubt 
@ small amount of money will readily over- 
come his objection to bring out the snakes, 
as the boys say, any time.—Dubuque (Jowa’) 
Telegraph. 
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PIANO-FORTES. 





NILSSON. I shall take every opportunity to 
recommend pratse your in- 
struments. 

KELLOGG. For the last six years your Pianos 
have been my choicefor the Con- 

room and my own house. 

LUCCA. Your Uprights are extraordinary 

° instrumen ate and deserve their 
PATTI. pe ot ene the Pianos of every 
ebrated maker, but give yours 
erence over all, 
AUSS. Your Pianos astonish me. I have 
oan never yet seen any Pianos which 
equal 
WEALI. 


Madame pa ealled yo' 
ano the fin in 
8 endorse that opin- 
am They have no Rival any- 
Prices reasonable. Terms easy. 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Av., cor. Sixteenth St., N.Y. 


oc DECALCOMAN 1A 
birpas with full seeserasag and 2% pg. 
catalogue t post-paid for 10 cents. oe Sa 50 cts. 

10 a2: = 
cle 0 

as x" sires the most besutiful Painting Also 5 


beautiful Gem Chromes for 50 cents. Agents 
vd. Adie) L PATTEN & CO. 1 Pine St, New York, 
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WHEN A LADY HAS A NEW. DRESS 


to make or an old one 
to remake she will find 
the Ladies’ Cosy Cutting 
aud Sewing Table a per- 
fect comfort. It stands 
firmly and level on four 
feet ; is just bigh enough 
to cut and work by 
while sitting in an easy: § 
chair; has a drawer, 
yard measure, and cas- 
ters, so that it will run 
away when you wish to 
leave it; and can be in an 
instant folded up likea 
pocket-knife, and by a 
child set away in a 
closet or behind a sofa. 


It obviates all the in. 
conveniences of the 
common lapboard; is 





made ia two styles—light-colored wood and solid black walnut, Everybody is delighted with it 


and nearly every lady wants one. Itis alsoa capital Reading, Card, Pic-nic, 


and Children’s 


Study and Amusement Table, For sale by Furniture, House-furnishing, and Sewing-machine 


dealers. 


If you do not readily find it with such dealers, send for our grand illustrated cireular, 


which contains full information and three pages of very highly commendatory testimonials. 


Address NEW YORK FOLDING TABLE CoO., 


City. 








The Voltate 


ARMADILLO, 


AN ELECTRO-MAGN BTIC 


CURE FOR ALL NERVOUS DISBASES. 


Physicunsey< al re nrescribe Infor NEU Melk 
si eve ere prescr ‘or GL 
RIEU MAIS SCIATICA ie 
BACK, | XE 2 ERVOUSN BSS, COLD 

Ask _  Drugeist or your Physician for it, or will 
be sent free by mail or express on receipt of price. 
Send for Pamphict. 


E. J. SEIBERT, Proprietor, 
28 Barclay street, New York. 


AGEN T'S. 








Tue INDEPENDENT can give lucrative 
employment to Agents, Male or Female, in 
all parts of the country. Address for de- 
scriptive circulars and terms 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
Box 2787, New York, 
or 
W. L. Heaton, 116 Monroe st., Chicago, I). 
OVER 1, 





000 WITNE 
THE Susmoner oF 






responsible 
we dee 5 keeps them. econ hee oem 


aa — Siete, at bow of the Spec. 
brENCER m Lene; ©: Y. 





CASH'S 


NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT 
THE NAME AND TRADE MARK 


OF J. & J. CASH. 


CAMBRIC 


18 THE MOST DURABLE AND 
SATISFACTORY TRIMMING 
FOR LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, 


AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 


Frilling 





CHEAPEST CARPET HOUSE IN NEW YORK CITY, 


25 CHAMBERS STREET. 
ALL anne IN paneer LINE. AT RETAIL. 


UPMAB-CLOTHS A GPEOIALTY. 


CR 
BUY ONE FOR CHRINTMAS. 


Domestic Building, Union Square, New York 


"ty CHALLENGE WASHER. 
50,000 sola, Never fail to please and 





Best and Cheapest. In use 10 years. 


sell. SENT ON TRIAL anywhere, to 
be returned at our expense if they fail aiter six 
weeks’ use to give ENTIRE SATISFACTION, 
Will do the washing for eight persons in one hour 
with light labor and no wear to the clothes, 

ACENTS WANTED. 

They average daily profits $10 per day. Send for 
circulars. 


Ss. W. PALMER & CoO.,, 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


ECONOMY, 


intelligent person isawarethat a largeamoun 
faane is wasted thrown away y every ear E 
eroti ning. we. —- id + etc., Whi come 
led w' Grense. | hers i oa eie-. and are 
iid Sade met half nger any @X- 
cuse for this fearful was! waste, 


FRAGRANT 
SA POULIN FB 


Will clean all kinds of Clothing, pilke Lace-, Kid 

Gloves, etc., etc. It removes P: Grease ani 

7am. ¥ ey CANTLY, and without the feast injury to the 
nest fal 


Makes Old Clothes Look Like New! 


SOLD BY ow: a DRUGGISTS. 


Ageats Wante Wit, WHEELER & 60., 


107 Bank-st., Cleveland, 0. 
TRAVEL. 


Only Direct Line to France. 


THD CEREAL. TRANSA' TLANTIC. Ser ANY'S 
MAIL EAMSHIPS BET 
NEW YORE AND HA TRE, 


The splendid vessels on this favorite route for the 

Continent (being more southerly than any other) will 

sail from pler No. 50 North River. as follows: 

SAINT LAURENT, Reculauy, a ‘Jan. 13th. 
‘RANCE, g PAs 1a Tachestcs ae 
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Pm ird, 

Excursion tickets at Fulieses + teen Ss. 
American travelers by taking this line avold both 
transit by English railway and the discomforts of 
crossing the hannel, besides saving time, trouble, 


a 
an(GHORGE MACKENZIE, Agent, §5 Broadway. 





Great Reductions in Rates. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP HEINE. 
TO CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA. 


The magnificent steamers. of this line leave Pier 
foot of Canz Sizeet North River, New York, every 
alternate SATU DAY. connecting at Panama with 
the Company's Steams 

FOR SAN. FRANCISCO, 
andalso for Pacific Coasts of Mexico, Central Amert- 
can States, and for Guayaquil, Callao, Valparaiso. ete. 

The Company’s splendid Steamers ‘leave San I'ran- 
ciseo for Yokobama, Hong Kong, and Shanghae every 


fortnight. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 
(ipcteding meals, berth, and all necessaries for the 


New York to San Francisco, $50 to Mr g currency. 
n —_-> to Yokohama, om gold 


tion "25 ey r the Btice on the wharf, foot of Canal 
st., North River, New York. H. J. BULLAY. 


RUFUS pasce. 
naging Director. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


SHORTEST AND BEST ROUTE FROM 
CHICAGO TO ST. PAUL, 


pocsing through more ess Centers and ceqenre 
d traversing a 
Northwestern. Line. It onl 


through the Valley of the 1 the upper 
deur 

the open. - ilstorie Ht Sinden tat aa ea 
any other 


Superintendent. 





waa road makes b6 ter Connections than 

Tne the. the only Ra in ats Evprest b which 
pio. A we aaa 
wurough bel fog and Bar Gat rap and 


without change. 
lhe. Adf 2 





Treleh Lada! asd Mudluon Wevdalee 
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Financial, 
CERTIFICATION OF BANK CHECKS, 


Tue recent decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals of this state in the case of The Marine 
National Bank of this city os. The Na- 
tional City Bank, involving the question of 
the liability of a bank upon its certification 
of a check, establishes a new doctrine—at 
least, for this state. The legaleffect of cer- 
tification, according to the ruling of the 
Court, is simply to assure the holder of the 
check that the drawer has funds in the bank 
sufficient to pay it, and that these funds 
will be kept for its payment whenever pre- 
sented. On this point the Court says: 

‘‘ When a check is presented to a bank 
on which it is drawn for certification the 
purpose is to ascertain with certainty what 
the bank alone can know—and this is 
whether the drawers of the check have 
funds sufficient to meet it, and, further, to 
obtain the engagement of the bank that 
these funds shall not be withdrawn from 
the bank by the drawers of the check.” 

This, we submit, is a very inadequate 
statement of the purpose of certification as 
recognized and established by commercial 
usage, which is, after all, the real point to 
be ascertained. The object of certification 
is to nixke the bank liable for the payment 
of the check, and, by adding its credit 
thereto, to make the instrument negotiable. 
The question whether the drawer has suf- 
ficient funds in the bank to pay the check 
or not is not material to the holder. 
What is material is the undertaking 
of the bank to pay the check when- 
ever presented. This is the well-known 
understanding of the word ‘‘ good” written 
upon it by the proper bank officer. “Good” 
for what? Plainly, for the amount ordered 
to be paid as appearing on the face of the 
eheck and as thus endorsed, ‘‘ Good” 
where? At the bank certifying the check. 
“Good” to whom? To any lawful holder 
presenting it for payment. It is ‘‘ good” 
in this sense; and it is this sense of the 
word which is by usage the accepted sense 
and that gives to the check a negotiable 
character, which it would not otherwise 
have. The word “ good ” is an abbreviated 
promise to pay. Before it is written upon 
the check the instrument is nothing but an 
order to pay; but after it is written the 
bank declares that it will pay, and thus 
turns the order into a promise or evidence 
of debt against itself. 

In the case of Meads vs. The Merchants’ 
Bank of Albany the Court of Appeals in 
1862 ruled that “the certificate of a bank 
that a check or note drawn payable by the 
bank is ‘ good’ operates not as a promise 
to pay the debt of another, but as an en- 
gagement of the bank to pay the debt as 
its own.” In the case of The Pheonix 
Bank vs. The Bank of America it was 
ruled that ‘‘a bank-check, certified by 
the teller of the bank, is equivalent to 
a bill of exchange accepted by the banks, 
and the latter are liable thereon to a hene- 
fide holder, whether they bad funds of the 
drawer or not.” Inthe case of The Mer- 
chants’ Bank cs. The State Bank the Court 
said that the certification of a check ‘is an 
undertaking that the check is good then 
and shall continue good, and this agreement 
is as binding on the bank as its notes of 
circulation, a certificate of deposit payable 
to the depositor, or any other obligation it 
can assume. The object of certifying a 
check, as regards both parties, is to enable 
the holder to use itas money. The trans. 
feree takes it with the same readiness and 
sense of security that he would take the 
notes of the bank. It is available also to 
him for all the purposes of money.” These 
rulinge, while they correspond with the 
facts, go upon the principle that a certified 
check is an evidence of debt virtually 
issued by the certifying bank, whether it 
bas any funds of thse drawer on hand or 
not. By the certification it appends to the 
check its own guaranty, says to all the 
world that it will pay the check, and gives 
to ita character which before it did not 
possess. 

Suppose, then, as was the fact in the 
case recently decided by the Court of Ap- 
peals, that the check, after leaving the 
bands of the drawer and before it is certified, 
sbould be fraudulently altered by changing 
the name of the payee and raising the 
amount tol: paid; that in this state it is 








certified by the bank as “good”; and that 
thereafter it passes into the hands of an in- 
nocent holder, who had no knowledge of 
the fraud and nothing to do with it in any 
way. Does this fact of fraud committed 
before the certification release the bank 
from its liability to pay the full amount of 
the check to an innocent holder, as 
it was at the time of certification? The 
Court of Appeals by its recent decision 
Says that it does; and in so saying 
it seems to us that it reverses the 
usual understanding of men in respect 
to the nature and effects of certification 
and introduces a new doctrine as the law 
of this state. Hitherto certification has 
been regarded as the bank’s guaranty of the 
instrument as it was at the time, and an un- 
dertaking on its part to pay the debt as its 
own. This view, however, must be relin- 


quished in this state unless the Court of 


Appeals shall see fit to alter its decision. 
Certification means simply the declaration 
of the bank that it has on hand funds of 
the drawer sufficient to pay to the check 
and that it will keep them for this purpose. 
It is really no guaranty at all, according to 
this ruling. 





THE COST OF INDIAN WARS. 


THE figures representing the cost of some 
of these wars are startling indeed. The 
Seminole War—wherein during the seven 
years of strife 20,000 whites were arrayed 


against 1,660 warriors, assisted by 250 of 
their negro slaves—involved an expense of 
$20,000,000 on account of the militia and 
volunteers engaged or for compensation to 
citizens for losses incurred. The regular 
army expenditures were about $10,000,000. 
The cost of the Sioux War of 1862-63 
in Minnesota was also about $1,000,- 
000. The Cheyenne War that followed the 
Chivington massacre cost over $30,000,000 
—some accounts, indeed, placing the cost 
at $40,000,000. The Modocs under Cap- 
tain Jack, a mere handful of men, were 
subdued at a cost of several millions. 

These data are sufficient to indicate what 
vast expenditures in money are necessary 
to subdue the Indians when they break out 
into warfare. If the figures of all the In- 
dian wars which have occurred since the 
formation of the Government were col- 
lated, the total cost of these wars to the 
country would be found probably to foot 
up $250,000,000, if not to surpass that 
amount. 














- INSURANCE. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 28th, 1874. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the Slst December, 1873: 
miums received on Marine Risks from 


1st January, 1873, to 31st December, 1878. $6,511,114 22 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 





FaNUALY, 1BIB...... 2... .eeeeeeeeerenedeneeres 2,212,160 70 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,723,274 92 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Frosteme marked off from Ist canary, a 

5. Ti fat “ r, 1873...... ihe 

secs uring the same peri ose 

Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... 1,258,319 

The Company has the following Assets, viz : 

United States and State of New York 





, City, Bank, —~ other Stocks $8,567,105 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. 2,802,000 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mo es.... 467,000 00 
Interest_ and Lage —— — ims due 
the Com estimated at............. 422,894 66 
Premajum Not Notes t ind Bills S Heesivable ssence 2,833,302 27 
S. 


Serre re rererrrr et iir irri itr 





Total Amount of Assets 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
‘heirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Thirdof February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J, BH. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 6O., 


OF NEW YORK, 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS. 


—_— F.S 


- WINSTON, President, 
29» SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO, 


HARTFORD, CONN., January Ist, 1875 ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
sitet Ys Wi00 wo OF DOLLARS. 


Real estate owned by the company......... $78, 861 24 
Cash on hand and in bank 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 









RICHARD A. McCURPY, 


erred premiums... . 
D Vice-President, 


crued intere 
State and municipal bonds........ 
Railroad stocks and bonds,..... 
Bank and Insurance stocks... 


Total assets............ spuaetasnste’ , 


J. M. Sruart, Secretary. 
3; W.H.C. Bartierr, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve for seamen acc. department, oa i7 
Reserve. d, life department... 1,765,280 56 
Clai unad)’ pm and not due and ali 

other ere eee _ 114,096 % 


IIE... neve cesaancngstqcasascteccd #2103117 2 


Surplus as regards policy-holders...$1, $1,085, 123 49 
Surplus as above on four per cent. reserve. 5006, 799 41 








Statistics of the Year 1874. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Sain over 1873 in New Policies writte 


Net ; uber written tod in force Capital a eae” $1,000,000 90 
Gain in Net Premiums ove . eee Assets, July Ist, '74, $2,401'570 93 
Mirela muni of tate Poole i BE Liabilities - - - 186,363 40 





Branch offices: 


CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. | BROOKLYN; 


Number of Accident Policies written in 1874. . *% BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 

Net Cash Premiums received for same..$482, 

Whole No. Accident Folate written. 
ber of Claims paid in 1874 


355 

uh Sis 

Fa DIRECTORS: 
34 | GEO. T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
DEL Dd. Ror Ly BARNEY, 
LAW REN 


Whole amount ray Claims Ln 
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ee s 7 8 
Bi chinsckicsdsiniaconenmiiiens "47 799 91 . Bre TOWNSEND. & . 2, 
This Company issues all kinds _ Py vies at equita- Secretary geucy Dep ‘te 
ble rates. Attention is also invi e Decennial ABRAM M BY, Secretary Local Dep 





CHAS. H. Bur CHE R, Secretary Brooklyn Ne ep’t 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
ABSTRACT OF THE 


a ‘, which is practically an a A hf assurance 
ary life rates. 








FORTY-SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL Re showing the condition of the Compans on the first day of July, Ixt4 
ash Ca al Sr) SRoPels Seer: fe = $2,500,000 00 
eserve for Gi ocinayran >. Siping S 1919/9 1971 Sz 
eserve Unpaid osses and Dividends _ ee oe 243.238 
et Surplus SR Re are 549,171 04 


Tetaimiesets © <« = «= 2 * © ©, * ‘s 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

I I ic cc cpnkbhabevceehenine> sens neenhoepeannes nes cia ates 
Bonds and Mortgages, being tirst lien on Real Estate 
United States Stocks (market value}. 


“$5 212,331 40 















state and City Bonds................66 : Paes 00 

Bank StOCKS........ccesccevseen seeeeree in 0 sn + Datiting +0 2625005 osacnssses as iia 1 4,75: oo 

Loans on Stocks payable, “9 demand (market value of Securities, $432,235.00)... 2. 315,058 00 

interest due on “ist 1874 60.273 10 

he 144,314 65 

O91 50 

ee 1 1.122 47 

ee wee a ee fon, La Mee emotes eta Sf $5,212,381 49 
LIABILITIES. 

Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist July, 1874.00.00... .....c.cceccccesccccceercccsccseeccsccesee on $241,023 83 

UNI MEIGS. oss chcu cde cobaves’ sensacccuaceoR cnedeasante TEES ee eS eaten 5 615 | Ay 

as deiks cuvdudhed ip Phisdeaduos$.<idssecksepuzeapentbabeeiaasdaaaniatecsmeeieeieebede $243,235 3S | 83 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY. 


In less than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MIL- 
LLON DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
same time th? Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safeiy invested and rapidly increasing 

The present business of the Uompany is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum andan Annual Income of more 
thea SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


TRUSTEES 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN AOYT, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. ae’ 
GEORGE WILKES, 
CHARLES WRIGHT. Mb, 


THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
grants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividends are 
available immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums. 

If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your confi- 
dence and support, as its systems have ever been consistent with the best business 
principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated by this Company, 
United States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


bas received the unqualified endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
the ablest duseness men, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
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HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 


M.D.,) Medical 
Bn 
Medical Examiner. 


in 1860, has been adopted by every other company in the 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Men of good reputation, able to devote the whole or even a part of their time in 
procuring business for this Company, will be liberally compensated for the work accom- 
plished. For terms and conditions apply to the Home Office of the Company or any of 
its General Agencies. 


Se 


es 


GOOD CHANCE. FOR GOOD AGENTS. 


en 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
17 and 19 Warren Street, New York, 











A 





PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE FEATURES TO 
AGENTS OF ABILITY: 


1. Premiums about 20 per cent. less than those charged by the Mutual Oompanies. 
2. A straightforward and definite contract, liberal in its terms. 

3. Claims paid in thirty days after satisfactory proof of death. 

4. Ample security. 


The Company’s policies in force cover nearly 18,500 lives and over $40,000,000 ia 
insurance. Its assets are nearly $4,000,000 and 
premium income $1,250,000. 

It has a large surplus over and above its capital stock, while its rapidly increasing 
patronage and sound financial condition attest the popularity of its plan and the cofrect: 
ness of the principles upon which its business is conducted. 
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Policies issued, = 62,000. 


Assets - - - - - -$6,500.000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 
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KNICKERBOCKER | 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS. President. 


Accumulated Assets, Bam. 1, 1874... 20.00... ccc ccc cece cece $8,087,211 O2 
Gross Liabilities, including reserve... ...............cccceeee 868 29 
Surplus as to Policyhholders. ..................2+ ceceeecceseees ee a 177,243 73 

RATIO OF EXPENSES (including taxes) TO TOTAL INCOM 


EB, I 
From the surplus, as above, of $i, ~ 7,243. 73 premium (Dividend) will be -- 2 Policy, 


oned to to each 
IN EROS OREIOR od ITS CONTRIBU SURPLUS, which return premium will available on settle- 
ment of the A AL route fail ma oun in 1874. 


The “ SAVINGS BANK PLAN,”  cecently introduced by this Com: has ved a great success, from 
the fact Lt Sm ag bear on their face a DEFINITE CASH SURRENDER VAL ur and are as negotiable ag « 
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Farm and Garden. 
FLOWERS AT THE WINDOW. 











: BY ANNE G. HALE. 

‘So general has become the cultivation of 
plants forhome adornment that it might be 
safe to say ne house is considered furnished 
until hanging-baskets or pots filled with these 
“green things growing’? are provided for 
some of its windows, while brackets or stands, 
according to the taste of their owners, are occu- 
pied by others. In passing along the streets of 
country towns and villages, where Nature has 
set in, lordly array, out-of-doors, the beauty 
and variety of the vegetable kingdom—and all 
might be supposed to be satisfied with this dis- 
play—the absence of plants at the windows is 
more noticeable than their presence. And in 
the thoroughfares of the. city as much Juxari- 
ance and loveliness of leaf and blossom is be- 
held through the narrow panes of the more 
humble dwellings as may be seen at the plate 
class of the wealthy. It sometimes seems as 
{f each.was striving to outvie ite neighbors in 
this respect. But, whether this is owing toa 
desire to surpass others (which we know isan 
American trait) or to an increasing. Jove of the 
beautiful, the association ‘of the quiet love- 
linesa and grace of plant-life with our daily 
tasks and duties cannot fail of beneficial re- 
salts. What a picture of patient trust and 
calm content the green-leaved ivy traces, inch 
by inch, along the walls of the discontented 
and distrustful. What a lesson of purity and 
integrity the fair white lily unfolds from her 
tender sheath for the tried and tempted. And, 
surely, not in vain, as witness the gentleness, 
the kindness, the peace of households brought 
up amid such surroundings. 

Now, at midwinter, the snow creaks and 
crackles beneath our tread and the frosty air 
chills our very breath. Not a sign of active 
vegetation meets our gaze in the outdoor 
world; but itis the hight of indoor summer, 
and, as we “take our walks abroad,” the group 
of plants, in their freshest and fairest array, 
that bedeck and illumine the windows challenge 
ourattention. Unconsciously a person's tastes, 
dispositions, and habits are made known in 
the selection of plants, their arrangement, and 
the care bestowed upon them ; and so, in glanc- 
ing at foliage and dowers, we obtain glimpses 
of the iuner life of their possessors. Con- 
jectures they undoubtedly are; but they ‘tre 
seldom far from the truth. 

Hereis a window where a myrtle’s shining 
leaves look up rejoicing to the sunsbine, ex- 
panding and Uplifting, leaf by leaf, its fra- 
grant sprays, thatin the early spring shall be 
crowned with pearly blossoms. It occupies its 
embrasure alone, which on either side is 
eanopied and festooned by a redundant ivy, 
that, after weaving and interlacing its branches 
about the upper part of this window, goes 
wandering toward the next, stopping on its 
way to embrace a bust upon its pedestal in the 
eorner of the room. Another window shows 
us .a daphne, with its softly-tinted, wax-like 
blossoms, A hanging basket above droops 
tenderly toward it, its long thread-like sprays 
of Coliseum ivy bestudded thickly with leaves 
and-hereand there a tiny floweret. And we 
know this is the abode of one scholarly and 
quiet in tastes, secluded in habits. 

Next a gorgeous display of pelargoniums 
and geraniums, heliotropes, stevias, roses, bou- 
vardias, tropeolums, and verbenas, wherein 
every prismatic bue flares boldly upon us, with 
searcely a hint of foliage, their variations of 
floral form as bewildering as the colors are 
dazzling. There is no need of the passion 
flower, that clambers about the companion 
window, with its lush leaves casting cool 
shadows, over the crimson lilies and flery-flow 
ered cacti that bloom beneath it, to tell us this 
is the home ofa poet; for fancy surely runs 
Mot in bringing together suchan assemblage. 

A bay window, where smilax and maurandia 
curtain one section, through which we have 
glimpses of a dainty calla, its queenly beauty 
attended by rosy-red camellias. Another hasa 
pot of blue lobelia in suspension, beneath it 
zonale geraniums, in foliage green, golden, and 
bronze, in flowers scarlet, white, and crimson ; 
another bolds a stately pelargonium, witb 
acacia and bouvardia, above a pretty basket of 
mesembryanthemum; and yet another with a 
delicate tea rose flanked with fuschias, crimson 
and white, over which # Madeira plant from ‘s 
pot upon a side bracket extends ite long vines 
to reach the sunshipe.. Bebind the veil of smi- 
lax and maurandia we once saw the fair hand and 
bright face of the mistress of this window, and 
the coquetry of her glance and gesture is clear- 
ly copied in these her pets. 

The next house is the abode of healthy, 
happy children, surely; for pansice, daisies, 
and pinks adorn one window with a sickly 
growth and haye spasmodic attacks of bloom- 
ing, making: @n ‘enormous show of flannel and 
cambric flowers, in red, white, and blue. At 
these times roguish faces peer out, with a 
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| merry laugh, at the unwary passer who stops 


to examine the blossoms. But the rustic 
basket in its companion window, filled with 
ferns and forest vines—above the row of bya- 
cinths on the sill, that.are just bursting their 
sheaths in floral beauty—makes amends for 
this, And we admire the luxuriant growth of 
the sweet-potato that the boys have setina 
vase of water on the mantel near by, and 
which, in harmony with their frolicksome 
moods, flings its long arms, with no regard to 
grace or prppriety, over every object in its 
neighborhood. 

An elegant mansion, with a fine conservatory, 
greets us at the next step. Climbing roses, 
clematis, and other beautiful vines hang in 
great festoons from the ceiling. Here and 
there baskets, suspended from the roof, show 
u3 crimson-leafed dracenas, purple achyranthes, 
and variegated coleus and silvery centurea, 
with all manner of trailing and drooping 
plants; pots and pots of exquisite bulbs in full 
bloom near the sash; beind them tall orange 
trees, with their golden fruit, delicate azaleas, 
camelias, deutzias, viburnums, abutilons, be- 
gonias, together with those of finer flores- 
cence, in full bloom all winter ; and we wonder 
if the blossoms never fade, never fall. A 
tiny vase at one sash, holding a few overblown 
fuschias. and tuberoses that have dropped from 
their calyxes, answers us. Here is wealth, but 
who would envy its possessor? Not one bud, 
or blossom, or leaflet is ever plucked. All 
their sweetness and beauty are kept and 
hoarded for this proud display. 

A fragrant geranium, nearly stripped of its 
foliage, that bas given delight to many sick and 
suffering, stands at the window of the ten- 
ement house that we next pass. The pale 
dressmaker who waters it daily and watches 
its expansion, and that of the petunia beside it, 
has had abundant proof that “it is more 
blessed to give than to receive” and finds 
greater enjoyment in sharing these simple 
flowers with those who have none thao the rich 
man, amidst his splendid collection, will ever 
know. And 60 we might go on with the story 
of every window thus written in these living 
lines of leaf and blossom. For upon some idle- 
ness, carelessness, and recklessness are de- 
pieted; upon others sorrow, hardship, and trial 
bave set their seal. But we forbear. Enough 
for us to remember that we onrselves reflect 
our personality—our tempers, our dispositions, 
our habits—not only in the flowers at our win- 
dow, buat in the colors we assume, the dress we 
wear, even in the gestures of hand and foot, 
the tones of the voice, the glance of the eye. 

Saaeaeliiieeiniieemenin candela” 


WEEPING TREES IN GARDENS. 


BY ANDREW 8. FULLER. 





WEEPING trees in small gardens are like 
tears in ahousehold—a few may be both ap- 
propriate and desirable, but too many pro- 
duces gloominess. The Weeping Willow isa 
graceful ornament, and when planted on the 
banks of ponds or running streams it adds 
much to the picturesque ; but it can seldom be 
introduced into grounds of limited extent 
without produciog an effect opposite of a de- 
sirable one. 

For majestic, graceful outlines we have no 
tree that excels our American Weeping Elm; 
still it is far too large for general use in gar- 
dens. It is truly said that there is nothing 
created in vain or without its use and place in 
Nature; butan elephant would make a very 
unwieldy house pet, therefore we are com- 
pelled to study the “‘ fitness’ of things gener- 
ally, both within as well as in the surroundings 
of our homes. If men would keep this idea 
in mind when selecting trees in large or small 
gardens, mistakes might be far less frequent ; 
although {t cannot be expected that they are 
to be entirely avoided, inasmuch as new ma- 
terials are sometimes used the merits of which 
can only be ascertained by experience. The 
almost general admiration of trees witb a 
weeping or somewhat pendulous habit has 
been and is ap incentive for seeking such 
things, the horticulturist knowing he is pretty 
certain of being rewarded for his labor. 

Our nurserymen’s catalogues contain the 
names of many species and varieties of weep- 
ing trees; and, although all may be desirable 
under certain circumstances, still only a few 
are really valuable or would be appropriate 
for small or medium-sized gardens. 

The common Weeping or Babylonian Wil- 
low, American Weepir g Elm, European Weep- 
ing Beech, and similar large-growing trees are 
only admissable to grounds of considerable 
extent ; but there are others of lesser growth 
which are suitable for planting in small gar- 
dens. Among these I would particularly reo- 
ommend the following : 

American or Fountain Willow.—This is in 
nature a trailing plant, with very slender 
branches, and when grafted upon strong 
stocks of some other species and six or more 
feet from the ground it forms a most graceful 
little tree. It is also very hardy, thriving in 





nearly all of our Northern States. 
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Kilmarnock Weeping.—-The leaves of this are 
much larger than the last and of a dark glossy 
green color. The branches are also coarser 
and more rigid, but when grafted upon strong 
stocks it forms adense round head, the twigs 
growing almost directly downward from the 
point.of junction. It is also quite hardy and 
the trees apparently long-lived. 

Weeping Birch. There are several varieties 
of different species of the Birch with a decided- 
ly pendulous habit, and as they do not become 
trees of very large size they may be admitted 
into small gardens. The cut-leaved Botula la- 
ciniata pendula 1s perbaps the most elegant. as 
well as largest of all. The general style of the 
tree is erect pyramidal, with the ends of the 
branches drooping very gracefully. 

A comparatively new sort, known as B. ele- 
gans pendula, forms a pretty little tree, after the 
style of the Kilmarnock Willow—the branches 
growing almost perpendiculardowaward from 
their junction with the stock upon which the 
variety is worked. Another variety of the Eu- 
ropean Birch, called “Young’s New Weeping,”’ 
was found growing wild, trailing on the 
ground ; but by grafting upon stocks of an up- 
right habit a peculiarly beautiful little tree is 
produced. The branches do not grow directly 
down ward, asin the last-named sort; batistart 
out at nearly right angles, the smaller terminal 
twigs drooping quite gracefully. 

Weeping Cherries. —Of these there are seyeral 
varieties, all of which are worked upon strong 
upright-growing stocks. The Dwarf Weeping 
(pumila) and the Ever-flowering (semperflorens) 
are the two best, as they form neat and very 
regular round-headed trees, producing both an 
abundance of flowers and fruit, althongh the 
latter is not of the best quality. 

Weeping Thorns.—Several varieties of thorns 
are now propagated to some extent by our 
nurserymen which have a decidedly pendulous 
habit and may perhaps appropriately be called 
weeping trees. One of the number has varie- 
gated leaves. 

Weeving Mountain Ash.—An elegant and 
beautiful tree in some locations and soils; but 
in the Middle States the leaves frequently turn 
brown and look sickly in summer. Succeeds 
best in cool climates and in very deep, rich 
soils. 

Weeping Honey Locust.—This is a variety of 
the common Three-thorned Gleditschia, or 
Locust. It is thornless, however, and its long 
slender branches mainly assume the pendulous 
form ; still many twist and turnin almost every 
conceivable direction. The leaves are small 
and delicate, of a pale-green color—not as 
handsome as the original species, although 
similar in form and size. I received this tree 
from France ten years since, under the name 
of Gleditschia Bujotiit pendula. 

Those who undertake the culture of the 
abovenamed trees should bear in mind that 
success depends ina great measure upon good 
care. If planted insod and neglected during 
severe droughts the results will be anything but 
satisfactory. Long, slender, graceful branches 
are only produced by generous treat ment. 

RR 


TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


A CALIFORNIA SHEEP RANCH. 


A correspondent of the Boston Advertiser 
gives the following interesting account of a 
sheep ranch in Sutter County, Cal.: 


‘*No plow has ever disturbed this magnificent 
meadow. Except upon the borders of some 
lakes near the center of the district, not a tree 
was to be seen upon its surface and not a weed 
offended the eye. We are now upon a field of 
sixteen thousand acres, owned by Mr. Parks, 
and he spoke with pardonable pride not only 
of the beauty but of the richness of-the soil 
and the present and coming value of his pos- 
sessions. 

‘tHe pointed to a ‘slap-up’ shanty, a mile or 
so ahead of us. Upon reaching it, we found it 
a‘slap-up’ indeed. A few boards tacked to- 
gether made a single room, where a Chinese 
cook had his pots and pans, and his overseer a 
rough table, upon which lay his account-books 
and newspapers. The sleeping apartments 
consisted of the sixteen thousand acres out- 
side of the kitchen and office, or any lesser 
portion thereof, where some ten or a dozen 
men had irregularly set up their bedsteads, 
with blue mosquito netting around them. 
This was defacing the meadow in rather a 
unique way. A square fifty-tons haystack, 
just built from the sweet grasses, cut since the 
subsidence of the water—the fragrance of 
which saluted our nostrils half a mile away— 
disclosed the reason of this Bedouin-like en- 
campment. Mr. Parks will soon have 300 or 
400 tons of this succulent native hay, cut on 
different portions of his principality,.as food 
for his horses and mules later jn the season, 

“*Now,’ said he, ‘don’t you think this 
would make a splendid sheep ravch ?” 

***¢ Finer than I could ever have imagined,’ in 
response, 

«Well, if you have lost your interest fn this 





shanty, be good enough to get into the car_ 





riage, and I'll drive you down to @ band of 
sheep belonging to me, which I haven’t seem 
for some time.’ 

“In we got, but where was the ‘band’? I 
thought 1 could not see even a single sheep 
anywhere on these plains. In driving two or 
three miles the outposts of the ‘band’ began 
to show themselves; then more—sheep to the 
right of us, sheep to the left of us, and ahead ; 
why, the horizon seemed to be made of minute 
sheep. But just at this moment, the sun 
shining down upon us hotly, the tuppenny 
sheep a mile or two iv advance of our car- 
riages began to grow tall, and kept at it until 
they assumed the appearance of a thin line 
of huge grenadiers, bearskin caps and plumes, 
all standing on legs drawn out to a thread. 
This capsized host of gbostly soldiers had for a 
background a broad, white-surfaced lake ; and 
on the hitbershorestood magnificent oak trees, 
artistically planted, some of them apparently 
rising from out the lake’s surface. 

‘«There were sheep all round and before us, 
strung out for a couple of miles, and all quietly 
feeding on the young grass. I noticed that 
the great majority were Merinos; the re- 
mainder Cotswolds. Sheep and lambs were, 
as I thought, fat and fit for the shambles. 
Not @ burr conld by possibility get into their 
fleeces. Mr. Parke told me that there were 
10,000 sheep in this band, and that he shears 
them twice a year and gets an average of 
nine peunds from each. He estimates his in- 
crease of uumbers at seventy-five per cent. per 
annum. He bas been raising sheep on these 
plains over twenty years, and has never seen 
a single case of foot-rot and in all other re- 
spects his sheep are healthy. Certainly they 
appeared so.” 


PLASTER AND ASHES. 

A Minnesota correspondent of an agricul- 
tural journal says that once, while riding in the 
ears, he noticed on either side of the track for 
some distance a tract of almost barren sand— 
the only vegetation seen being now and then a 
sickly white birch and a little sorry-look- 
ing sorrel, Two gentiemen, evidently farm- 
ers, were /alking of manures, when one said: 
**Do you know what would clothe those lands 
with a good crop of clover?’ The other gen- 
tleman looked ineredulous and shook hi‘s 
head. ‘* Well,’? continued his interrogator, 
plaster and ashes will do it; for I have tried it 
on just such land, and at the end of the third 
year there wa: « heavy sward on it.”” He did 
not forget tie conversation, but went home 
and sowed a barren knoll over with plaster 
and ashes ; and to his astonishment a good crop 
of clover came in, though he did not put on a 
grain of seed. He then tried the experiment 
on bis pasture-lands, with marked success; so 
much so that he recommended it to bis neigh- 
bora, whose pastures were thin, and in three 
years the pasture-land in that section would 
feed nearly double the stock that fed on them 
before. Ashes in the neighboring village rose 
in price, and the farmers to day buy all they 
can get at 60 and 75 cents per barrel, and find it 
pays well at that. 


A MILKING CONTEST. 

The Utica Herald says that at a large trial of 
agricultural implements, under the auspices of 
the Chester Co. (Pa.) Agricultural Society, a 
singular milking match was arranged and car- 
ried out. It came about in this wise : 


“Ona previous evening one of the party 
offered a wager that he could milk ten cows in 
a remarkably short period of time. This prop- 
osition fanned the test into shape; but the 
number of five cows was substituted for the 
ten and the time proportionately shortened. 
There were five contestants. The entrance-fee 
was $1 each and the premioms were: first, $3 ; 
second, $2. Judges were duly appointed and 
the contest was entered into. 

“The result was that a Mr. Kelly won the 
first premium and a Mr. Brice the second; time 
not given. The judges said that it was even s 
more difficult task to decide on this issue than 
upon the merits of the farm macbinery. The 
man who finished his complement of cows first 
did not win, as the judges went over the cows 
afterward in the test of ‘stripping’ them, and 
the result in a measure was arrived at by the 
compsrative quantity of ‘stripping’ obtained, 
in connection with the time employed by each 
contestant. This feature of the week’s exer- 
cises was very exciting and a good deal of 
genuine merriment grew out of it.” 


THE SNOW-PLANT OF THE SIERRAS. 

“One of the grandest objects,” says the San 
Francisco Bulletin, “which meets the eye of the 
traveler in our mountains is the exquisite 
plant—the snow-plant of the Sierras—the 
Sarcodes sanguinea of John Torrey, the botanist. 
It is an inhabitant only of the high Sierras, 
being rarely found below an altitude of 4,000 
feet, and its glorious crimson spike of flowers 
may be seen early in May forcing itself through 
thé snows which at that period cling about the 
sides of our pine forests. 

“The portion of the plant which is visible 
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ALWAYS ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR ESTERBROOK’S PENS. 











above the soil is a bright rosy crimson in color 
and presents the very strongest contrast to the 
dark green of the pines and shimmer of the 
snow. Its root is succulent, thick, and abund- 
antly free from moisture, attaching itself to 
the roots of other plants, principally to the 
species of the pine family. Hence, it is among 
those curious members of the vegetable world 
which are known to the botanists as parasites. 

‘* The deer are extremely fond of ft andit is 
not an uncommon circumstance to finda nam- 
ber of these plants uprooted and robbed of a 
portion of their underground grewth by these 
animals. It belongs to the natural order 
Orbanchacea and is met with through the whole 


of the Sierra region, becoming rarer as we 
approach the South.” 


HOT WATER AND ASHES FOR PEACHES. 


Ashes are known to be the best fertilizer for 
peach trees, and now sanguive fruit-growers 
go so far as to say that hot water is not only a 
fine stimulant, but is the best means for curing 
the yellows. The yellows are the result of 
disease, fungoid growth, and in many cases the 
use of hot water has saved trees thus affected. 


It would be well every spring, just as the peach” 


tree is starting, to pour a pailful of hot water 
around every peach tree in the garden. It 
will accomplish double results—viz., killing 
the peach-borer or grub and materially check- 
ing disease in its incipient stages. It will do 


no harm, at least, even if it does not in some 
cases overcome the yellows. All plants, flow- 
ers particularly, are benefited by doses of hot 
water occasionally. 


GRASSING A SLOPE. 


A steep elope may be grassed over without 
sodding by first smoothing the surface and 
mixing a tough paste or mortar of clay, loam, 
and horse manure, with sufficient water. The 
grass seed, which should bea mixture of Ken- 
tucky blue grass and white clover, should be 
thickly but evenly scattered upon the moist 
surface of this plaster, as it is spread upon the 
bank. ‘The plaster should be at least one or 
two inches thick and a thin layer should be 
laid over the seed, The surface should be 
kept moist and a light dressing of some active 


fertilizer would help the growth. In a few 
weeks the growing mass should be cut, and 
should be kept short at all times until a thick 
sod is formed.—Cor. New York Tribune. 


SALTPETER. 

Judiciously used, this is a good fertilizer, 
containing the richest of nitrates and potash. 
A New England gardener, scattering a little of 
it in his kitchen and flower garden, says it 
inereased the beauty and prolonged the bloom 
of the flowers. At the rate of two hundred 
pounds per acre, on a crop of horse-radish, he 
experienced the most beneficial results. It 
prevented mildew on early peas and wall fruit 


trees. On gravelly grass-lands the results were 
exceedingly satisfactory. On calcareous or 
limy soils the effect of saltpeter was excellent. 
Its application to red cloyer was attended with 
the same success, 


TRAVELING ON THE FARM. 


Did any of you ever think of the amount of 
travel it takes to raiseacrop of corn? I never 
saw an illustration in print, and I thought.I 
would give you one, If havea 20-acre field, 
40x80 rods. To break this up would take 166 
miles ; harrowing it, about 40 miles; furrow- 
ing out, 90 miles; planting, 45 miles, if with a 
planter, and if dropped and ‘then covered, 90 
miles. Thus you see it takes about 800 or 900 
miles of travel to raise twenty acres of corn, 
not counting going to or returning from the 
field. Besides, there are replanting, thinning, 
rolling, ete,—Cor, Indiana Farmer. 


“*HAY SEED” FOREVER. 


“My father was a farmer before me,and I 
thank God that I am a farmer born.” Such 
was the soap Porter expected to soothe the 
Grangers with, 4th of July last. It reminded 
Col. George Stanley of the Illinois orator who 
addressed a rural audience: ‘*Gentlemen,’’ 
said he, ‘Lam proud to be one of you. My 
father was a farmer, and I am a farmer born. 
Yea, I may truly say I was born between two 
rows of corn.” At this juncture a tipsy . 
culturist at the further part of the house hic- 
coughed out: “ A (hic) pumpkin, by —1!” 


EFFECTS OF PLASTER. 


It has been shown that at the Michigan 
Agricultural Collegea single bushel of plaster 
added a full ton of hay to the yield of an acre 
of ground in the five, most of it in the four 
mowings that followed—two crops being taken 
off the ground each of the two years sucteed- 
ing the sowing of the plaster. . 


tiated 


A GENTLEMAN in Cummington, Mass., writes: 
‘* My horse stepped on my foot so thet ihe heel- 
cork went through "Willie Moric Timmediately ap- 
plied Renne’s Pain- Oi), which 
promptly cured the wound greek ‘soreness 
or pain. Ibave tried other liniments highly 
recommended, but for a reliable family remedy 
your Magic Oil is worth more than all others 

ut together.” Sold by all Druggists and 
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| SEWING & ENITTING MACHINES 


HOLIDAY PRESENT! 


Beautiful and Useful. 


$20 BECKWITH $25 


Portable family Sewing Machine 
—the most desirable of any—will not get 
out of order. Single or Double 
Thread. The only machine that can 
be used without injury to the health. 
A portable treadie attachment 
can be had atan additional expense of only 
$6, which can be worked with less 
exertion, by one foot, than any other ma- 
chine can by the use.of two; the move- 
ment of treadle being only two inches— 
four to six being ordinarily required. 

Diploma awarded November, 1873— 
Medal awarded November, 1874, by the 
American Institute. 

Don’t buy a machine until you have seen 
it. Agents don’t try tosell any other 
machine. Its merits and price defy com- 
petition. Send for samples and circulars. 

BECKWITH S. M, €0., 
New York: 862 Broadway, 


Chicago: 231 Wabash Ave. 
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THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE, 


send for Circular. 


“VICTOR” S. M. CO., 
54 East Tenth St., New York. 
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VIGOR OF LIFE 
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EARN TELEGRAPH 
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- THE 


E oowerpautes Ware. 


MERIDEN BRIPANNLA-C0, 


No. 550 BROADWAY, W. Y., - : 


Manufacture and offera¢ omplete assortment offine 


SILVER-PLATED 


ALSO A LARGE VARIETY OF 


ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES 


__ Suitable for Wedding Presents. 


TABLE-WARE. | 





THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
MANUFACTURE the FINEST QUALITY of 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


New and Original Designs for Fall of 1874, just out. 
Ask for these tne. For sale by all leading dealers. 


_Salesroom mn 13 John Street, New York. 


 PRATT’S 








ASTRAL OIL, 


Perfectly Safe. 
CHS. PRATT & CO., 


ESTABLISHED |770, 
108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


Bogle & Lyles, 


DEALERS IN 





‘HEALTHY FOOD. 


GrW= 





A SPECIALTY. 


ALSO PRESERV ES AND JELLIES, AND IMPORT- 
ERS OF THB CELEBRATED B. & L. BRAND OF 


IRISH OAT-MEAL. 


87 and 89 Park:Place, New York. 
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INDEPENDENT. 


DEVOE'S. 
BRILLIANT OIL. 


‘ BATE BEYOND ALL CHANCE,- 
The Finest Hiwminator in the World. 





Diploma of Merit awarded to. The Devoe Man- 
ufacturing Company’s Brilliant Oil at the Vienna 
Exposition of 1878. 


The Devoe Manufacturing Co., 


PROPRIETORS, 
NEW YORK. 


—IMPROVED PLAS- 
TIC SLATE will repair 
and preserve old roofs of 
. shingles, tin, cement, or 


of any kind cheaper and 
more substantially than anything else in use. It 
has been tested and .improved upon for ten 
years and is a perfect protection against weather 
and fire and is endorsed by eighty-two Fire Insur- 
ance Companies. Reference is made to over 2,000 
roofs in New York, on churches. brown-stone dwell- 
ings, factories, etc. It ts equally good for steep or flat 
roofs and is easily applied on old or new buildings. 


Prices of Materials Ready for Use. 





For an entire new roof, 5 cents per square foot. Old 
ted and made deh 


pore ga roofs can be coa' 

for 1k cente r square foot; tin roo: 

pone per square foot; gravel foots a ior 144 cents per 
f foot ; i; felt ‘and cement roofs for 1 cent per 


uare 
ite Pain i ‘* 
Plantic 6 Gallon of Pate wil cover Pin Square. 


Plasti ate Coment ting wil aaieinoan up ae aia. a 
10 cents = pound. 
One, two, and three-ply Roofing Felt and Building 


Pakstcotais s and }. conte par ganare to any point, with 


County marche for use. 
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» above analysis. 
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‘LD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE, 


IMPROVED 1874. 
DOUBLE ACTING 
BUCKET-PLUNGER 


Steam Pumps 


ALWAYS RELIAB 
VALLEY- MACHINE COMPANY, 
Easthampton, Mass. 
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CH LDREN} 


[rertH 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 


for Children Teething. 


Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse.— 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP is the pre- 
scription of one of the best Female Physicians and 
Nurses in the United States, and has been used for 
thirty years with never-failing success by millions of 
mothers and children, from the feeble infant of one 
week old to the adult. It corrects acidity of the 
stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, 
and givesrest, health,and comfort to mother and 
child. We believe itto be the Best and Surest Rem- 
edy in the World in all cases of DYSENTERY and 
DIARRH@A IN CHILDREN, whether it arises from 
Teething or from any other cause. Full directions 
for using will accompany each bottle. None Genuine 
unless the, fuc-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on 
the outside wrapper. Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 
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BROWN’S| Why Will You 
. 

HOUSEHOLD To all persons suffering 

from Rheumatism, Neu- 

jralgia, Cramps in tne 

PANAGHA |Limbs or Stomach, Bilious 

|\Bowels, or Side, we would 

say: The HOUSEHOLD 

AND |PANACEA and Faiui- 

lily Liniment is of ai 

FAMILY twant for internal and ex- 

ternal use. It has cured 

the above complaints in 

thousands of cases. There 

PURELY VEGETABLE 
AND ALL-HEALING. 

For internal and External! Use. 
PREPARED BY 
No. 215 Fulton street, New York. 
BROWN’S 
OR WORM LOZENCES. 


Suffer? 
Colic, Pain in the Back, 
lothers the remedy you 
LINIMENT jis no mistake about it. 
\Try it. Sold by all Drue- 
1 ‘gists. 
CURTIS & BROWN, 





CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALE AND SICK 
from no other cause than having worms in the 
stomach. 


BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


will destroy worms without injury to the child, being 
perfectly WHITE and free from all coloring or other 
injurious ingredients usually used in worm prepara- 
tions. Sold by all Druggists. 

25 Cents a Box. 





To Cleanse and Whiten the TENTH, 
To Remove Tartar from the TEETH, 
To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the TERTH, 
To make the GUMS Hard and Healthy, 
USE 


BROWN’S 


CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFPRICE. 


25 Cents a Bottle. 
Manufactured by 
JOHN 1. BROWN & SONS, Boston. 


CURTIS & BROWN, Proprietors, 
NEW YORK. 
Q QW N y 


ym A COUCH, 
a9 COLD, OR SORE THROAT 


REQUIRES 
| IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 


jand should be checked. If allowed 
to continue, 


Havitation of the Lunes, 
y | A PERMANENT 

| "THROAT AFFECTION, 

or an incurable Lung Disease is often the result. 


BROWN’S 


BRONGHIAL TROCHES, 


a direct influence on ihe the parte, ive immediate 
Cater, 


nt Vor Bronchitis, Asthm: Cons 
tive and Throat Diseases THOGHHS are used with 
ways good Se 
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TROCHES, 
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“ToR INDEPENDENT” PREss, Nos, ‘31 and 9B Rose Street. 
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